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Paid Circulation Fully Treble That of Any Other Educational Magazine 


She INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics ‘ot Mi Grates 
350 Books (r.:réxe.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


Mother Goose 

The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


s in strong paper covers. The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in th 
Price 7 Cents per Copy Postage 1 cent per copy Limp Cloth Covered Edition following list aoe pet. Fo bg in lly 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. | hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from sop 
*28 More Fables from sop 
*29 Indian Myths 

*140 Nursery ‘Tales 
*288 Primer from 
*320 Fables and 
Africa 
Nature 
*1 Little 


Fableland 
Tales from 


Plant People—I 
*2 Little VPlant People—II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her 

Friends 

History 
*32 Patriotic 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Read- 
er for Beginners 

Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
and Other Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 The Urave Tin Soldier 
and Other Stories from 
Andersen 
Stories from Grimm 
*36 Little Red Ridi ood 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
*38 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers 
Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Frie is 
*40 Wings and Stings 
*41 Story of Wool 
*42 Bird Stories 
Poets . 
History and Biography 
*43 Story of the Mayflower 
*45 Boyhood of Washington 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Child’s Garden of Vers.s 
—Stevenson : 
Picture Study — Stories 
for Little Children 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Ta‘ls 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
in Winter . 
Four Little Cotton-Taiis 
at Play ; 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
in Vacation . 
Fuzz in Japan—A Child- 
Life Reader : 
Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other 
Stories 
The Rainbow Fairy. 
*8308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
*317 More Stories of the Three 
Bears 
*318 More Stories of the Three 
Pigs 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths } 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cin- 
derella 
7 Greek Myths 
Nature Myths 
Reynard the Fox 
Thumbelina and 
Stories 
> Sleeping Beauty 
Other Stories 
Sun Myths 
Norse Legends, - 
Norse Legends, II. 
Legends of the Rhine 
land 
Siegfried, The 
Other Rhine Legends 
The Snow Man, The 
Little Fir-Tree and 
Other — Stories 
East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, and 
Other _ Stories 
ture and Industry ; 
Buds, Stems and Fruit 
Story of Flax 
» Story of Glass 
Story of a Little Water 
Drop 2 
Aunt Martiha’s Corner 
Cupboard—i. — Story of 
Tea and the Teacup 
Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 
Aunt Martha's 
Cupboard—Il. 
Sugar, Coffee 
Aunt = Martha's ; 
Cupboard—III. Story of 
Rice, Currants, Honey 
Little Plant People of 
the Waterways 
History and Biography 
*4 {Story of Washington 
*7 Story of Longfellow 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
*54 Story of Columbus 


Stories 
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Dream 
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*289 


#999 


Corner 
Story of 
and Salt 

Corner 


*137 


*138 


*2038 





Party 
*60 Children of the North- 


land 
*64 Child Life in the Col- 
onies-I (New <Amster- 
dam) 
*65 Child Life_in the Col- 
onies—II_ (Pennsylvania) 
Life in the Col- 
(Virginia) 
the Revolu- 
(Ethan — Allen 
Green Moun- 


*66 Child 
onies—III 
*68 Stories of 
tion—I 
and the 
tain B 
*69 Stories 
tion—II 
adelphia 
Stories of the 
tion—IIL_ (Marion, 
Swamp Fox) 
82 Story _of Franklin 
64 The Little Brown 
and Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Yesert, and Some of 
Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and 
in Her New Home 
Nos. 164, 165, 166 
ies from ‘‘Seven Lit- 
Sisters’? by Jane Andrews’’ 
*167 Famous Artists—I—(Land- 
seer and Bonheur) 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
and Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson 
‘rusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 8rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) —Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends and 
How to Treat. Them 
33 Toems Worth Knowing— 
Book I—Primary 
The Adventures of the 
Rabbity Buns 
'T & 


Revolu- 
Phil- 


the 
(Around 


Revolu- 
the 
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*22% 


*321 
he Wise Frog and 

Other Stories 

Stories 


*323 ILealth and 


Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
> Story of Coal 
Story of Wheat 
Story of Cotton 
Conquests of Little Plant 
People 
Peeps into Bird Nooks--I 
Stories of the Stars 
Eyes and No Eyes 
The Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*> Story of Lincoln 
Indian Children Tales 
Stories of the Backwoods 
A_ Little New England 
Viking 
Story of De Soto 
2 Story of Daniel Boone 
Story of Printing 
Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick Henry 
American Inventors — I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Fremont and Kit Carson 
Story of Eugene Field 
Story of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill 
Story of Joan of Are 
Famous Artists—II—(Rey- 
nolds and Murillo) 
Famous Artists — III — 
(Millet) 
Makers of European Ilis- 
tory 
Literature 
"90 Fifteen 


and 


*243 
*248 


Selections from 
Longfellow — Village 
Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and others) 
Japanese Myths and Leg- 
ends 
Stories from the Old 
Testament 
Water Babies (Abr.)— 
Kingsley 
Little Lame 
(Cond. )—Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops 
Labu_ the Little Lake 
Dweller 
Tara of the Tents 
Night Before Christmas 
and Other Christmis 
Poems and Stories 
(Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carrol! 
Alice’s Further — Adven- 
tures in Wonderland— 
Carro 
solo the Cave Boy 
x the Cliff Dweller 
ge to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Jansel and Grettel, and 
Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in 
day Manners 


Prince 


*304 Every- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*v2 Animal Life in the Sea 
*93 Story of Silk 
*94 Story of Sugar 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa) 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn 
*263 The Sky Family 
*280 Making of the World 
*2S1 Builders of the World 
25% Stories of ‘Time 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the 
Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen 
*98 Story or Nathan Hale 
*99 Story of Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 
*101 Story of Robert E. 
*105 Story of Canada 
*106 Story of Mexico 
*107 Story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne 
2 Biographical Stories— 
liawthorne 
Story of Grant 
Story of Steam 
Story of McKinley 
Story of Dickens 
Story of the Flag 
Story of First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of La Salle 
17 Story of Florence Night- 
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*218 Story of Peter Cooper 





Double Numbers 
64 or more pages each 


Price: Paper Covers, 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 
*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 
*402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott (Sth grade) 
*403 Harmful and Helpful 
Insects (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnberg Stove 
—la Ramee (5th gr.) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt 
(6th grade) 











*219 Little Dis- 
covery 
2 Story of Shakespeare 
Four_ Little Discoverers 
in Panama 
Stories from — Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 
When Plymouth Colony 
Vas Young 
Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 


—Ruskin 
The Golden Touch—Haw- 


thorne 
Story of Sindbad the 
(Sheri- 


Sailor 

History in Verse 

dan’s. Ride, Independ- 
ence Bell, ete. 
Little Daffydowndilly 
and Other Stories— 
Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of 


Ali Baba 
of Flanders—De 


Stories of 


} Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 
Jackanapes 
The Child of 
De la Ramee 
Heroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book _ IIl—Interimediate 
*244 What Happened at the 
Zoo, and Other Stories 
*250 At the Back of the 
North Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 
Chinese Fables and Sto- 
ries 
*309 Moni the Goat Boy 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*109 Gifts of the Forest 
(Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of 
Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather 

*299 Story of Tron 

Geography 

*114 Great European_ Cities— 

(London and Par:s) 


*200 Urbino— 
*208 


"212 


*255 


Dansville, N. Y., 





Constantinople) 
*246 What I Saw in Japan— 
Griffis 
*247 The Chinese and Their 
*285 Story of 


Country 
the Cana 
*324 A Visit to Brazil 
*325 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 
*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 
I, (Horses and Cattle) 
*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 
7 a (Sheep and Swine) 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians 
*74 Four More Great Mu- 
sicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (A1- 
fred, Richard the Lion- 
Ilearted, Black Prince) 
Later English —Herocs 
(Cromwell, Wellington, 
Gladstone) 
Heroes of the Revloution 
Stories of Courage 
87 Lives of Webster 


: Panama and 


*117 


and 


ay 
Story of Napoleon 
Stories of Heroism 
Story of Lafayette 
Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 
Story of Wheels 
*286 Story of Slavery—Booker 
T. Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard 
*326 Story of Harding 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida 
Story of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story of Iowa 
Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
Story of Ohio 
Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 
Story of West Virginia 
" Story of Wisconsin 
Literature 
*10 Snow_Image—Hawthorne 
Rip Van VWinkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low—Irving 
*22 Rab and His Friends 
*24 Three x0Olden Apples— 
Hawthorne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 
The Minotaur—Haw 


thorne 
A_ Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 
Bryant's Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 
Ten Selections from 
Longfellow—(Paul _ Re- 
vere’® Ride, The Skel 
eton in Armor, etc.) 
Selections from Holmes 
(The Wonderfw One 
Hoss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 
The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle Mr, 
Higginbotham’s — Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece— 
Hawthorne 
Kingsiey’s Greek Heroes— 
. (Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
II. (Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's _Poems—Sel. 
A_ Child’s Dream of a 
Star, and Other Stories 
—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Read- 
ings 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
7 Thrift. Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin. and Others 
Story of Little Nell 
(Cond. from Dicken:) 
The Dragon’s Teeth— 
Hawthorne 
The Gentle Boy—Xlaw- 
thorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
*15 Snowbound—W hittier 


*2904 
+253 
#266 
*267 


*1 
*12 





worth (Qde on Immor- 
tality, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

Selections from Shelley 
and Keats 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

Story of King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 

The Man_ Without a 
Country—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Selections from _ the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

The Gray  Champion— 
Hawthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore 

—Selected 

214 More Selections from the 

Sketch Book—Irving 

*216 Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part I— (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macbeth) 

The Oregon Trai! (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

Poems Worth Knowing 
—Book II—Grammar 

Lamb's Adventures’ of 
Tlysses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of 
‘lysses—Part I 

Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed ) —Chure 

Story of the ®neid 
(Condensed ) —Church 

Story of Language and 
Literature 

Battle of Waterloo—IIugo 

Story of “The Talisman” 
(Cond. from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
Cond. from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(Cond, from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
*307 ij Chariot Race—Wal- 

ace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem 

*315 Story of Armenia 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part II — 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries 

*279 The True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 


*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal— 
Lowell Burns 

*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 

*23 The Deserted  Village— 
Goldsmith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 

*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other 
Poems 

*128 Speeches of Lincoln 

*129 Julius Cwsar—Selections 

130 

131 

*142 

*143 


125 
*147 
*149 


*192 


*193 
196 


*231 
*235 
*238 
*239 
*241 
*242 
*251 
*252 
*254 
*259 
*260 
*261 
*296 
*297 


Shakespeare 
Henry the VIII—Selec- 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — Selections — 
Shakespeare 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
—Canto I 
Building of the Ship 
and Other Poem s— 
Longfellow 
Horatius, Ivry. The Ar- 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 
Webster 
The Gold Bug—Poe 
Prisoner of Chillon and 
ther _Poems—Pyron 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
—Canto II 
5 Rhecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 
Washington's Farewell 
Addresses and First 
Inaugural 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Bi- 
ography and Sel. Poems 
Paul H. Hayne—Biogra- 
phy an: jelected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 
Sir Roger de 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
—Introduction and Can- 
o I-Scott 
° Landing of the Pilgrims 
‘ration )—Webster 
*30i Willie Winkie— 
*306 


Masquera le— 
Hawthorne 


148 


Coverley 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


On. 


Though You Sit in Your Cozy Armchair You Can Still be Out in the Clean 
White Spaces of the Northwest—Out in Adventureland! 


are beginning to pall—if you feel hemmed 
in by tall, smothering buildings—if the 
electric lights along the City Trail are begin- 
ning to lose their glamor—it is a sign that the 
“call of the wild” is coming to you—it is a sign 
for you to “pack up” your mind and follow 
James Oliver Curwood into the great Romance- 
land of the Northwest. 
Here is the great magic land where care and 
worry are banished in a twinkling—where the 


I’ THE hard pavements of the city streets 


breath of Romance stirs in the blood of men 
and women—the land of adventure, strange, 
enchanting, wondrous. Stand under the great 
open sky—gaze at the wondrous Red Moon and 
the White Stars—hear the cry of the wolf pack 
—stand at the top of the world and feel the 
spell of the vast white wilderness! You do not 
have to stir out of your easy chair to do it. 
James Oliver Curwood is waiting for you, 
ready to carry you far and happily into Ad- 
ventureland. 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
6 Complete Volumes «Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,” 


“The Grizzly King,” “The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” 


7 every soul there comes the frequent insistent 
“call of the wild.” Your adventurous spirit will 
' find satisfaction in exploring with James Oliver 
Curwood, the great Romance-land of the Northwest. 
Here in the enchanted country this great author 
Writes about so absorbingly, wonderful adventures 
are always happening. Let him take you along to 
| the great white spaces of the wilderness. Spend the 
night with him under the frosty stars—travel over 
the great untrammeled spaces by canoe, by snow 
shoe, by dog sledge. Go on exciting big game hunts; 
form an intimacy with the wild creatures of the 
Northwest, 


‘“Baree, Son of Kazan,” “God’s Country and the Woman,” 


“Nomads of the North” 


Here, waiting for you in the wonderful pages of 
James Oliver Curwood’s books, is all the magic 
Romance of a great and glorious country, ready to 
thrill and inspire you—ready to lift you clear of 
worry and care—ready to transport you to the land 
and people of your dreams. 

There never was a writer with the compelling 
power of James Oliver Curwood. His stories have 
the gripping. broad interest of big things done in a 

big way. More than 2,000,000 copies of 
these books have been sold. The tales 
have been eagerly sought by mov- 
ing picture companies all over 

the world. 
And now you have the op- 


portunity of obtaining a beautiful six-volume set of 
James Oliver Curwood at an unprecedented price! 
At last this world-famous author is brought within 
the reach of everybody. By acting quickly—that is 
the condition, remember—you can obtain a wonder- 
ful six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood for 
practically half price! The set, which is beautifully 
bound in dark maroon cloth, with the titles lettered 
in gold, has sold regularly for almost DOUBLE the 
present price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you are tired of ordinary novels, if you are “fed up” with 
the humdrum of your daily routine, if you want to feel the 
clean white snow of the great Northwest under your feet, if you 
want to live among real men and women, follow Curwood into 
adventure land! Don’t bother to send any money. Merely mail 
the coupon and six volumes of Curwood will be sent to you at 
once. When they arrive, you have the privilege of exam- 
ining them for seven days, and then paying for them in y 
small monthly installments. This offer is good only P 
while the present special edition is available. Take o, 

advantage of it now-—-mail the coupon at once 

and make sure of your set. Ps 


(en NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 7 _exson 
; Dept. C-101, 


7 SON 
o> DOUBLEDAY, 
$7 INC. 
go 7 Pre. 3 C-101, 
Garden City, a5 iarden City, N. Y, 
7 Kindly send me the six. 


N. Y. oh volume set of James Oliver 

~ Curwood at the special low 

gf price for free examination. I will 

s oy either return the books at your ex- 

© pense in 7 days or send you $1.50 and 

of then $2.00 a month for three months 
Sy” making a total of $7.50, 


By sending cash with your order you can secure this set for only $7.00. 
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Notanell Instructo Pvivasar Plons 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month, It 
is published only during the schoo] year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents, 

DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—-To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 8c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our_ subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 
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Editors’ Forecast : 
aca Partial Contents for January 
S mentioned in the Forecast last — Seibel hcridian Aces 1 
. se OSTER. Design by John T. Lemos.....-seceecccecccerceeces 
month, we are providing in the 2 Eprrorrat—Helping Children to Learn New Acts, M. V. O'Shea... 22 
present issue material on pages PicTURE Stupy—Guido Reni’s “St. Michael and the Dragon”........ 23 
58 ana 59 for a worth-while observance INTELLIGENCE TESTING AND ITs VALUE. C. E. Browne...........++- 24 
of Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, Jan- sel es ng ned A -“ “9 ye STaTION. Frank I. Solar....--.. a 
[th. i : l = RUE CAT STORIES. Edna S. Knapp......cecccsccceccceecceeceues 
rtd ape stn * an ‘eee 2 Our Counrry—Ill. Blanche Bulifant McParland. .....0.0000.0. oa 
retary of the Nationa sin am ARACHNE—A DRAMATIZATION. Ada K. Runner.............+-.0005 28 
mittee, a leader in the movement to em- DRAWING PAGE—We Visit Johnny Eskimo. John T. Lemos........ 29 
phasize this date together with Na- pho ye yi oe pn nant Mae a PE etaGie a 
: : ss 98 AFETY FIRST IN OLD NEW YoRK. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey......-- _ 
— ratio mn severed “4 Z PosTER—The Skating Party. Bess Bruce Cleaveland....-......... 32-33 
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son Johnson entitled “Poems We Love 
to Teach.” Mrs. Johnson will present 
each month studies of poems generally 
used in schools, many of them required 
for memorization and all of them 
worthy of an appreciation based upon 
understanding. Her aim is not to dis- 
sect poems and ask as many questions 
as possible on them, but rather to help 
teachers so present them as to attract 
their pupils to the best in poetry. 
Another series that we are confident 
will prove extremely helpful is one by 
Mary B. Grubb on “Sewing in the Ru- 
ral School.” Miss Grubb has taught 
many children how to sew and to cut 
out attractive garments and other ar- 
ticles. She is the author of popular 
books on arts and crafts. The series 
will be illustrated by photographs and 
drawings. February will mark the 
beginning, too, of a series of interest- 
ing and instructive picture study les- 
sons by John T. Lemos, who will take 
up, from month to month, popular art 


masterpieces adapted to school use 
and required for study in various 
states. 


We cannot close the Forecast with- 
out reference to an article by Kathryn 
Anne Gallagher, “Providing an Anti- 
dote to Jazz,” which tells of a remark- 
able experiment in cultivating appre- 
ciation for good music; and we feel 
sure that an illustrated article on 
“Making Apparatus for the School 
Yard,” sponsored by Community Ser- 
vice, will demonstrate its practical use- 
fulness in many a community this 
coming spring. 
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Many of our books and publications for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may be 

obtained in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices of the SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
books and magazines when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... ) $4 40 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY with The PathAnder 0-0 ----0-0e0- aes | Sty SO Beee te Cee “A... .---- Peete 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers........++.se+s0eee0e0 $2.00 | with Any Book in Class “B"........... 3,09 Normal  Instructor-Primary Plans... 1 $40) 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below)......-.-.+--- veeteeees 1.00 with Any Book in Class “C”........... 2.50 BOTH Books in Class ie ones s <0 : - 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 12)...sssseseecsecseceeceeees 1.50 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....)_ Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....! $30) 
CLASS \ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- The Pathfinder .........0ee0..0-0 00, ) a ee re eee Frc 
“A i ota of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 18) 1.50 | Any Book in Class “A”.............. f Any Book in Class “A’’..........-++ ' $2.50 
pe seed 2 a lic pte yorumnes, Hemp eteth (See Pawe £8)... --.+.%+<-+2>++>>- 150 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....) ee See eee = 
CLASS ,SEELEY'’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82)........+...+00++ 125 | The Pathfinder -...................005 - $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A”. ...........-. | $3.50 
**B”’ | THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82).........+++. 1.25 | Any Book in Class “B”....... ree A BOTH Books in Class “B”.........-- j Weer 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 78)........- veseeeesesesse+ 60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... Any Book in Class “A”.........--++- | 99.00 
POEMS TEACHFRS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 76)..........++ 60 i om gg ogg ge Feet ee eeee ence t $3.25 | Any Book in Class “C”..........-- $§ ee 
CLASS ) PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82)...........se0eeeee: ag Bes a i i, ES oe Ee ee $175 
«eg? THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82)..........e.eeeee ence eeeee -65 yori pare tty Plans.... } $4 20 Any Book in Class ‘‘C’’............-. j ee 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS-—Books I and II (See Page 78) Each. .60 ny Book in Class “*A”’............+. r Fe ; «eA? $2.70 
THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS--Books I and II (See Page 78) Each.... .60 | Any Book in Class “B”.............. y Any TWO Books in Class ‘*A"’..... 526M 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 78)........+00+: eeeeeseeses 60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... BOTH Books in Class **B? 00. $2.25 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- | 4nY Book in Class VA™............-- f $3.70 tHE PATHFINDER oa 
tion's Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing BA Sealed plese oes See with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ey 
- E and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... } with Any Book in Class “A”......-+:> = 
published. | Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world | Any Book in Class “B”.............. $3.50 with Any Book in Class “B”....-.-+-> 2.0 
and the PAT HFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important | Any Book in Class “C”............0 i) with Any Book in Class “C’’.....----:> 1.50 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general a 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path: 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. | finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 


















if The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
@ tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds, 35c from the total. Try it. 
1 = ii] It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
| ad ht prominent educators who know the Normal Instructor-Primary ‘ 
| Ps catra tn needs of primary and rural teachers. Plans, One year.......seseeeees $2.00 
rm Be The postpaid price is $1.00. HII Schcol Century, | year........... $1.50 
; — s | Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- i i és ae Progressive Teacher, | vent « dae 22-00 
I = . ° } ; aoe rs ie " P cirs jrade,...$2.0 
sage peng rege A: Mose A gy HM | joe mag collagen 
is free with a purchase of supplies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Seeley’s Question Book........... 31.25 
L amounting to not less than $10.00. A bile, Church. Windmill, Table, H Cc How to Teach the Pri- 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: Rel Bi a Pi 1 , Bl -—" i: “ ies "seo 7 mary Grades.. .$1.25 
50 Drawings to Color, ‘size 6x9.25c 50 Drawings asstd. sizes...... 20c ““¢ Pepe metnermere act ele neta, Sune CWeNNEy aunavee } TK Pathfinder, 1 yr. .$1.00 
16 Gingerbread Drawings cawnay 15c 16 Eskimo Drawings..........15¢ pin a — 7 card board ready HO Cu Our | HOW KX TEACH Primary Ed..... .00 
16 1 hree Bear Drawings......15c 16 Circus Drawings..... 534320 E ee ee br ith set with 100 brass eee fast- R V ADES Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Visual Education .......... $1.00 
16 Cock Robin Drawings......15c 16 Hiawatha Drawings........15¢ eners, aap $: with instructions, postpaid......85¢ MEE Etude, I year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings......15c 16 Pioneer Drawings..........15c : t Tass Thee eens. In., 100....... Ie Everyday Plans, three volumes, set.........e-ce06 $1.50 
30 Sewing Card Patterns.....20c 30 New Sewing Cards........22¢ 2 ee c; eee att Col te eeee yosees orc Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 in...15c 16 Bird "“"e sega ag ~O10f, 6x9... .15¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus—Wright...... $2.00 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches..... is ae aay ve... 18¢ 16 Birds bv fo a a“ mreesicem Magntine, $2.50: Little Folks. ...ccceces . .§2.00 
> Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color....... 10c ; ; > Na te a c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
12 Conve Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 17c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 




















































Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages....... 50c 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, paper.....se...4-. 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cocorep CHALK, Box M, poz. asstp...25c 





ve 8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil:.........20¢ 
nt 
lly 
ed 
om 
on 
1S- 
red Blackboard Stencils 
Ip Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in, high....10c 
t Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
C Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Birds; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks, 
New Cuitp Lire CaLenpar STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nt nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
by Orner SteNciLs, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
y grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey. 
u- Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 
; Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20¢ 
ht Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha; Val- 
entine: Easter; Animals: Flowers; 10 for 12c 
ut Mar Stencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
Y- States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
ar 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork, 

; Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ 
es F os a == = for og apgdeae 
: F ue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....... c 
ad 4 ° OD NICKEL CALL BELL 
he 4 Diameter 314 inches..........30¢ 
te 4 Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
a On Time, 100 for......... 10c 
Se a 21 New Posters in bright colors, 
. s 10 inches high...... iene hae 25¢ 

€ be Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c 
rt : Flanagan’s School Supplies 
se 7 Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 
x !, S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 
1S 4 Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set.......25¢ 
a With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes,......25¢ 
a The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........60¢ 
h- i Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
n Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. ..80c 
i- Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
| Child's Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 
A- ° 
Entertainment Books 
“ All the Holidays Entertainments, all grades...40c 
a] Washington Day Entertainments, all grades...40c 
Lincoln Day Entertainments, all grades.......40c 
n Special Days in Primary Grades....... eS 
] Successiul Plays for Advanced Grades........50c 
) See “Our Best Offer” for Flanagan’s Plan Books 
, Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
2 No. | per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.25; 
a No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.00. 
is Raffia, natural, best grade, pound.........+.+22¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per lb..........80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per lb........---40c 
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EB. Lowry 


' 8 Borders to Col 
|25 Prize Cards... 
Carbon Paper, 

Sheet, 12c; 3 fi 


25 srade Report Cards for 4 week 
Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper 
a 





Boyhood of Washington, Primary. 


— oe — eee 


aly of Peter Rabbit, Primary.... 
Story 





Bos hood of Lincoln, Primary..... Se 


Sex Hygiene Books 


BN .:0105 08 65c 
each....$1.3 
Woman..$1.1 


Primary Supplies 


|Latta’s penmanship copies over 
words, per set........20¢ 


) O 
Seegieie re 3 


OF. eee reer -IUC 


Sicscaiees oh C 


» 17Kx22.....20¢ 
40c 


fen S Business Exercise to play store....... 
) Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c 


Classics, Etc., by F.A. Owen Pub. Co. 


Kitty Mittens and Her Friends, Primary.......7¢ 


eeeceeceee ele 


Tastes 


rr | 





, Pan ‘of Washington, Intermediate...........-7C 
) +hild’s Garden of Verse, Intermediate......... 7c 
: Reynard the Fox, Intermediate............... 7c 
) ssons in Every Day Manners, Intermediate. .7c 
; Evangeline, 7-8 Grades........-.. SRO. 
} The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades 

Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades......... 
The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades..........0..00000, 7c 
nstructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea...60c 
pte ay Book of Favorite Songs.............. l5c 
sittle Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. .35c 
Poems Teachers Ask For........0+.-+e-ese 0, 60c 

How I Did It 















SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


seer eeee 


Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
Ib., 15c; per ream, 9 Ibs., $1.10; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
Ib., 20c; per ream, 11 Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 10c; 
per ream, 7% l|bs., 65c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, 

Ibs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper, 50 
shts., 9x12, 18 02z., 22c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for construc- 
tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 
Ibs., 75c; postage extra. 

Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c, post. extra. 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c. 

2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c, 

Writing Paper, 8%xlI1, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%xl11, blank, 500 
sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 25c; pint, 
2. is, 356; ati, s., 60c; postage extra. 


Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs, 20c; 
Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,’”’ good 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c, 

Pastello, 8 


colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 
Larta’s New Crass Recorp Book 
for 288 names, card bound...... 15c 
Pin Flags, 12 for 10c; 48 for 25c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 





Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 
oe ee ere 60c 


World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 









8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c, 
Rubber Stamps 
Boy; Girl; Brownie, 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly, 3 for..... 25¢ 
MOE OF EZ TOF 5. 0sc0scn 85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad _ in 
tin box, 2%x3%, inked 
feady: 10: use. ....05< 35c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, 
a 35 
Box Asst. Rubber 
ands I 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
Per Set..ccceecdIC 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 


any other gelatin copy- 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers, 
Size 9x12 inches, com- 
plete with sponge and 
ink, Ibs., price $2.50. 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75; 
postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 
Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; 





8Y4xll, 5 

Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 

Hek. Ink., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c. 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades........... 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 0c 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c 
Tube Mending Glue....... l5c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.. 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions........20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture ........ «$1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions.........20c 
Primary Handwork, by Worst. $100 


Furniture 





Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.......$1.00 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Crepe Paper Posters, 
Easter; Birds; Spring, 10 ft. by 20 in., ea. 25c 





Valentine; Patriotic; 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%4x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats..... 15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 





Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
WH WEAVEIS ccs c.crcccces 30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 


Biunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
2203 2 iis COCR. 6s 60.8 50c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste....l6c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... .16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... loc 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards...........0+0-- l6c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards............. loc 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards........cccceee:- l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards...... Sebtetwens 16c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..........0... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color...........-16¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... bheeeees Ne 
Economy Primer, Nos. | and 2, each........20¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown, 
Each card 2'%x3__ inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and = script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader. See them listed in 
“The  Beginner’s Outfit.”’ 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 




















Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 
tences, four inches high, to trace.......... l6c 


Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 


drawing paper, for four pupils...........- 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils........... 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... l6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils......30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..... 20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x84, each 15c; for four pupils........ aaeete 





New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards....20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in SCt...seeee45€ 
Be Sure to Read This 

The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils...... Seuwetes $2.05 


Same as above for one pupil.........++.-.$1.65 


Paper Cutting 








42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8.......... 18c 

44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted...... 30c 
Domestic Science,..... 50c 
12 Different Calendars to 
Color, 6x9 ......0+- 10c 
8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25c 

Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher......20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher..... 25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work.. 
Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Dutch Village; fi cong Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village; each village complete...... Pre 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea, set 35c 


Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4Mc, per set... .$3.50 


Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 


For THE CxiLpren’s Hour 
Best story book for _ first 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- (ema 


ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; (Qe 


Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears f v 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod = and p hey 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 


Knight; Latona and the Rustics 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longtellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 





others. 336 pages, cloth........ $1.7 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car $1.50 
Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay......... $1.50 
For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S, Bailey. .31.75 
Stories Children Need, by Carolyn S. Bailey .$1.75 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey .$1.75 






Old Mother West Wind Stories.........+++. 70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancroft.......++.- $2 10 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth...$1.25 





Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.... 











Good Manners for All Occasions......... _. 1.50 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$1.95 

postage 

not paid, 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 

not paid, 

l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 30c 


Popular Pictures 

SEPIA, 16x 20 — Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus;  Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs 
Homeward. Lach 35c¢; 3 ior 
$1; Order any 1'%e picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 





Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, %c size, assorted..... 20¢ 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress......25¢ 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors...........-. 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for....... 25¢ 
Ideal School Supply Co. 

Ideal Domino Cards, per set.......eceeeeeee Ne 
Ideal Flowers to Color, per set............ 5c 
Flags of the Allies to Color, per set.......... 5c 
Children of Nations to Color...........000-. 15c 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set............25¢ 
Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, per box........ 15¢ 
Number Cards for Seatwork, per box......... 15c 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. | to 5 inches, box. .48¢ 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c; doz. $2.35; post. extra 
1000 Colored Round Pegs for Peg Boards... .35¢ 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors.............. 30c 
27 one-inch Cubes, assorted colors, box....... 30 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
Raffia Frames, per dozen..........ce.0. Py} 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, 

pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber, 10c 
Gummed: Chicks; Witches; Black 
Cats; Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flow- 
ers; Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Stars; Hearts; Dots: Diamonds; 
Owls. One kind in a box, Per 
box, 10c; six boxes for....... 50c 


1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd.,.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c 
Meta! Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush...45c 
Lat1a’s Seatwork Book. .30¢ 
Latta’s New Pronic Cards for 

any primer or method. .45¢ 





Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding...... 25¢ 
Teach Basket Making...... 25¢ 
New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
or Teacher enecewad 25¢ 
Favorite Stories, primary. .35¢ 
Reproduction Stories...... 30c 
Numeral Frame, each..... 80c 
Hm Pencils: Red, Blue or 
i gt eee 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25c 


Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; Postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 32c; postage extra, 
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<4] Stimulating Attendance |*,* 
ae] with seg 
3-| “CRAYOLA” Crayons |; 
+ +: 
ofe] Is your attendance below ate 
x normal? Try and stimu- +9) 
ee: late your class to greater oe 
Oe regularity as follows: id 
te: On a large stiff piece of paper ; 
Kee{ Tule a series of continuous 
Bey squares. Write the school date 
,*] above. Within the squares place 





Het] a star for every day that the class 
[+] reaches a set standard in attend- 


st ance. 
*4%] Use “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS 


“9 for this purpose; orange for the 


¥+] stars and blue for the squares 
of. and dates. 

Hot Of course “CRAYOLA” is the 
¢4] standard crayon for pupilsin their 
f+] drawing work. Where there is 
Hee ample blackboard space, the 
f+] above idea may be carried out 
Hot] with LECTURERS CHALKS. 
“1 Write for a brochure on black- 
+ 3 


board drawing. 


| BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


> 


+. 
4%, 


See Makers of 
Poe GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
ee] “ArtistA” Water Colors 


f+] 41 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
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Whatever You Do 

USE THE MUCILAGE 

FOUNTAIN PEN 
REFILLABLE 

Made of light metal, 
nickel-plated. Similar to 
fountain pen. 

Most useful and practical 
home or office appliance on 
the market today. Lasts 
a lifetime. 

SAMPLE 50c. AGENTS WANTED. 
GLOO PEN CO., Steger, Ill, U. S. A. 
























Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask_your dealer to show them 
a ] f pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 













Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 





| Southern School Journal, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Well-Known Educational Editor 
Retires 


November number of the 
Mr. R. S. 
Eubank announced his retirement as 
editor and publisher of that magazine, 
and introduced Mr. O. S. Deming as 
his successor. Mr. Eubank has con- 
ducted the Journal for eighteen years, 
and it has been an influential force in 
the progress which has marked educa- 
tional affairs in Kentucky during that 
time. The retiring editor records that 
it was in 1905 that the first Normal 
Schools in that state were established, 
that within a few years there was a 
change in the school laws, bringing 
about the present strong county educa- 
tional unit, that a strong State Univer- 
sity has grown from the weaker state 
college nucleus, that the many high 
schools now in the state have increased 
from the eight only of that year, and 
that the Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation has grown from a scattered at- 
tendance of a few hundred to a strong 
compact organization with thousands 
at its meetings. In this progress the 
Journal has had its part, and the vig- 
orous personality of its editor has been 
an important factor in much that has 
been accomplished. Miss M. Dalton, 
who has been his efficient assistant 
during most of the years should not be 
forgotten in this mention, but as she 
will remain with the new editor as as- 
sistant her important work will still 
continue. 

In retiring from the magazine Mr. 
Eubank fortunately does not leave the 
educational field. For many years he 
has most successfully represented Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in its 
subscription work in Kentucky. In 
dropping this he has taken on a larger 
work with the F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., in presenting its books in that 
state. In fact, he has been engaged in 
that work for the past two or three 
months in connection with his other 
duties. He will retain his headquar- 
ters at Lexington. It is a matter of 
special gratification to us as publishers 
that he has decided to continue in this 
work, for which his personality, his 
wide acquaintance and his knowledge 
of educational matters throughout 
Kentucky, and ‘even beyond its bound- 
aries, so well qualify him. 


In the 





Of course, the school man has a 
clear right to play the role of a mule 
if he wants to; but everybody knows 
that a mule is no gentleman. If he 
wants to bray, and balk, and kick— 
why, there’s no law against it. But, 
the chances are he will bark his own 
shins, and become hoarse, and, be- 
sides, the cart may roll right on in 
spite of his balking and that would be 
embarrassing. A_ smiling, working 
man is forevermore superior to a 
braying, kicking mule.—Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


The human race is divided into two 
classes, those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit and in- 
quire: “Why wasn’t it done the other 
way ?”—Holmes. 
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YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
FOR 6 CENTS! 


Photographs for Applications 


Do you realize that your photograph is 75% of your appli- 
cation? It represents YOU when you cannot be present. 


Send us $1.50 and a good photograph and we will make you 
25 copies, returning the original intact. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 
1937 Conway Building, Chicago 
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Or 12 for $1.00. 
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Alexander Teachers Agency 
Boyce Bldg., 510 No. Illinois St., Chicago. 


Berkeley, Calif. Boise, Idaho. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


In changing the location of our 
central office from Boise to Chicago 
we have decided to change the name 
as well. 


Denver, Colo, 





Our superior service in the West 
has long been recognized. The same 
original and vigorous methods are 
now at your service for both West 
and Middle West positions. 


At Denver Mr. S. S. Phillips will 
help you to positions in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arizona, New Mexico. Salt 
Lake City covers Utah especially, 
Boise will have the Northwest and 
Alaska; Berkeley, California and the 
Islands. Chicago will cover the Mid- 
dle West. All our western patrons 
are delighted and say they will still 
favor us with their generous patron- 
age, feeling sure we can render them 
even better service from Chicago. 





R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 








Fill Out and Send to the Office You Prefer 
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Present Address 

















Name of School 
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EXPERIENCE~—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, 
exact. Do not say merely “High School’ or “Grades.” 


how long. Be 





Grades or Subjects Location of Position | Dates Salary 
' 
Present salary ? oo... ccc. Salary desired ? 00.0... Least salary you will accept? 
pe cceecpucubssannnbeesens Age? octéesscessncs MIURMNPRNY Coos, sa50..c WORE Tc, Monith 7 ...... 
Physical defects ?.0..0.......eeeeeeee Married ?... ............... Church Membership’? ........ 
Certificates ?............ccecceseeeeeeee Subjects taught Subjects desired.......... ‘ 





Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone? 


REFERENCES 





Official Position 


— 





Address 














| 
| 
| 


I agree to pay the Alexander Teachers Agency at on my 


acceptance of a position through its services a commission of five per cent of my salary for 
the period of one school year, one third of which is payable on acceptance, and the balance 
out of the first or second month’s salary. 

R ° ° F. Life membership—one office $2.00; all offices, $3.00. One year—one 
Negistration | Ce office, 50c; all offices, $1.00. Registration fee should accompany 
eras ee Te * return of application. 





Signed ; 
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Send us a good PHOTOGRAPH and we will make you 25 copies for $1.50, or 12 copies for $1.00. 
— ews 
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6 BOUGHT a house and a lot, and paid 
$1,100 toward it; all earned through 
teaching piano,” writes Mrs. Mary A. 

Olsen, 3715 Wadsworth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

“tT would not take $1,000 for my financial and 

social gain through your lessons. I don’t know 

how you can give as much for so little. I think 
your method is just wonderful.” 


Mrs. Olsen is only one of more than three 
hundred thousand men, women and young peo- 
ple who have become accomplished musicians 
through this wonderful new method. All the 
intricate “mysteries” of music have been re- 
duced to a system of amazing simplicity. Every 
step is made as clear as A. B.C. You don’t have 
to know anything whatever about music. You 
learn to play your favorite instrument right in 
your own home, quickly, easily and without end- 
less study and practice. Long before you now 
think it could ever be possible, you will actu- 
ally play well enough to be in demand as a well- 
paid entertainer, teacher or musician. 


A delighted 17 year old girl, Miss Jessie The- 
all of North Houston, Tex., writes, “My first six 
entertainments that I played the violin for, 
paid me $39.25 besides all the pleasure of play- 
ing for my friends.” 


$10 to $40 in Two Hours 


A busy mother, Mrs. Anna M. Lewis of North- 
field, Ohio, recently learned to play the violin 
in just the few odd moments she could spare 
from her household duties, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How You Can Make Mon 
In Your Spare Time 


By Learning to Play Your Favorite Musical 
Instrument this New Easy Way 





You can do what Miss Breany has 
done. Youngsters of from 10 to 12 
years have done it, and people as old as 
sixty have found new interest and en- 
joyment in learning to play a musical 
instrument. You don’t have to listen 
while others entertain. You can be the talented 
person who is the center of attraction; who 
holds the audience fascinated; who wins the 
applause—and the dollars. 
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Plays in Orchestra and 
Band 


LEARN TO PLAY ANY 





/ 






Playing 
At A Dance 


and you learn time like you 
learn pronunciation. 


INSTRUM . 

“IT am solo clarinet in a Piene aoaag Free Book Explains All 
eee wakes. Ge — = rt Harmony and About This New Method 

7 > : a . i . 6.6 
Cairus, 20 High St., Walton, ieee and sake Elo Send for this free, valuable 
N. Ae “Also am member of an Traps Guitar book, ““Music Lessons in Your 
eighteen piece orchestra whose Banjo Ukulele Own Home.” It costs you noth- 
director has studied in all the Tenor Hawaiian ing. You obligate yourself in 
large conservatories of Amer- Banjo Steel Guitar no way whatever. Everyone 
ica and Germany. He was as- Mandolin Harp interested in music ought to 
tonished when I told him how — soon read the story of this wonder- 
I learned to play.” ‘oneal Wien ful new simplified method. 


“In three months I was play- 
ing saxophone in the High 
School orchestra. The fourth 





Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


It will tell you how you can 
make music a delightful hobby 
or a money-maker for your 
spare hours; how you can take 








month I organized a profitable 

dance orchestra,” writes 

George Johnson, 402 Newton St., Salisbury, Md. 

“And now, at college, I play in concerts of the 

Musical Club in New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City, etc.” 





and now earns many welcome 
dollars to help clothe and ed- 
ucate her four children. “At 
weddings and church socials 
I get from $10 to $40 for a 
couple of hours playing,” she 
writes. “I am invited every- 
where, and my home is so 
much happier.” 


The. new way is fun—not 
drudgery. You’ll begin to play 
melodies almost from the start. 
You don’t have to pin yourself 
down to regular hours and 
regular classes. You practice 
Whenever you can, and learn 
as quickly as you please. 

















Three Months From To. 
Day You, Too, Can Play 


Is it the piano that you wish 
to play, or the organ, violin, 
guitar, harp or cello? Do you 
want to learn to sing from 
notes? Are you eager to play 
“jazz” on the banjo, clarinet, 
saxophone, trombone, or the 
drum and traps? Does the 
cornet call to you, or the flute 
or piccolo? Would you love to 
learn the ukulele (the Hawai- 
ian steel guitar) ? Choose your 
favorite—and play it three 
months from today. 

You will learn by notes— 

















Save Months of Time 


“I have learned to play better than many a 
conservatory student in easily one-eighth the 
time,” writes Miss Kitty Breany, 154 Warren 
St., Paterson, N. J. “The lessons are so inter- 
esting that they seem like play. A lady I know 
Spent $400 for a private teacher, but her play- 
Ing cannot begin to compare with mine.” 


the only practical way for you 
There are no “numbers” and no 


to learn. 
“tricks” in this marvelous method. You learn 
to read your notes just as you are able to read 
the letters that make a word, and you will be 
able to recognize and play them so that they 
will make a melody. You learn harmonies like 
you learn phrases and expressions of speech 
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\| Music Lessons 
r Own Home 


jn You 








Every Music Lover Should Have This 
Amazing FREE Book 


Hundreds of happy musicians all over America have helped to write this 
absorbing, inspiring book. You will read the fact-stories of dozens of people 
situated just as you are today. Their actual personal experiences are wonder- 
ful proofs to you that your success can be equally great. 
and delighted to see how marvelously the’ New Method has reduced the in- 
tricacies of music to such astonishing ease and simplicity. The book is FREE 
—but you should send for it right away before all copies may be gone! 


You will be amazed 








the first steps to a profitable 
musical career if you are dissatisfied with your 
present life work; how you can be a social fa- 
vorite, and go everywhere or have fun at home; 
how you can do these delightful things quickly, 
easily and at a cost so low that it will surprise 
you. 
Special Short-Time Offer 
This Free Book also tells about a Special 
Short-time Offer now being made to music-lov- 
ers. Mail the coupon at once for your copy. 
Remember, it obligates you in no way whatever. 
It is FREE! Act now before the supply is ex- 
hausted! 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
61 Brunswick Building, 
New York City 





Please write Name and Address plainly so that there 
will be no difficulty in booklet reaching you. 





inn 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,” and particulars of 


your special offer. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 


oe ee 6608 66.06 6.8 OCS 66 O66 6.6.6.0 6 2 Oe OO 6 8'¢ 


coe reer eee eee eee ere eee seeereeeeesee® 
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Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 2S °1.50° 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Charlie and His Kitten Topsy. 
Cloth. 90pp. 
York. 





kitten Topsy. 





Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
IONAT' 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


lighted in hearing about. 





tractiveness and interest of the book. 


Y. Crowell Company, New York. 




















STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 





Revised Edition 


gathering and copying supplementary material. 
Each Britton Supplementary Booklet is compiled 
to relieve you of this detail work, and allow 


pils. The revised series contains carefully se- subjects. 
lected and compiled exercises, expertly graded. 
Arithmetic booklet for each grade from second 


grade 36 pages and cover. 

eighth grades inclusive, in one booklet. of it 
Language booklets for fifth and sixth grades. IU, 

Also grammar exercises, 96 pages and cover. 
Prices are very low, too. 


you are interested. 
“Britton Supplementary Booklets will help you.” 
The Britton Printing Company, Publishers 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





You can make 100 copies of your and Enlarged. 
own hand or type-written letters, C. Heath & Co., New Yor 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4\4x7, $1. 
Note size 6! 4x10, $2. Lettersize citizenship, 


10x12'4, $3.50. Full oe a practical and 
se 





0. D. . ° 

cular, Sample le of | Work, (action er pecially welcome. 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL © HARG iy PREPAID B 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW. TORK 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, ecitstions, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dan s, Operettas 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger. Plays, Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For all sees ‘and occasions New Minstrel Shows, 
aay a7 Musical Comedies, and Re- 
NIS vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. Bashy : Dept. $8 | and college presentation. 








fairs of government are carried on. 

















man mind. Above a price to any teacher. People fail because 
they do not KNOW the things they THINK they know, of others. 


you in your school-room. Money back if not satisfied. 
First 1,000 teachers to accept our $1.00 offer will “ given 
a@ rare ‘opportunity to help other teachers. 


The American Teachers Guild, Greenville, “Ohio. order, and the ideals of cleanliness, 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1. 00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per tl 


emphasized. The 





Written and 
Illustrated by Violet Maxwell and Helen Hill. 
The Macmillan Company, New 


This is a book of little stories telling 
all about the wonderful adventures of 
a real little boy called Charlie and his 
Charlie had certain 
faults common to most little boys. For 
instance, he would love his kitten too 
hard; he often “got out on the wrong 
side of the bed”; and when he went for 
a walk with his mother and aunt he al- 
ways lagged behind. Before he over- 
came these and other faults, he had 
some interesting experiences which 
children from four to six will be de- 
They will 
enjoy, too, the silhouettes and colored 
illustrations which add much to the at- 


Secrets of the Stars. By Inez N. McFee, Au- 
thor of ‘Stories of American Inventions,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 273pp. $1.60 net. Thomas 


Mrs. McFee is by no means a stran- 
ger to the readers of NorRMAL IN- 
. In — 

tion to her magazine contributions, she 
Supplementary Booklets already has to her credit a number of 
successful books for young people. 
Too much of the teacher's time is spent in| She is well informed in widely differ- 
ing fields, and she has an easy, conver- 
sational style that is attractively free 
you to spend your valuable time with your pu-! from pedantry in treating weighty 
Secrets of the Stars is de- 
signed chiefly for children twelve years 
to seventh inclusive, 24 pages and cover; eighth | of age or older, though younger chil- 
Answers fourth to | dren would be able to understand much 
It will appeal likewise to adults 
who are conscious of their ignorance 
v , Send for samples | of the mysteries of the heavens and 
and complete information on booklets in which who wish to supply the deficiency. A 
large number of photographs and dia- 
grams illustrate the text, and a list of 
principal stars, a glossary, and a com- 
plete index add to the book’s practical 


value. 
The MARCON-SLOPER 
The Young Citizen. By Charles F. Dole, Au- 
DUPLICATOR thor of ‘“‘The New American Citizen.” Rovaad 


Illustrated. Cloth. 218pp. D. 


In view of the increasing emphasis 
now being placed on the teaching of 
carefully 
written books on this subject are es- 
This book, which 
has already proved its worth, in its re- 
vised form is to be recommended for 
use in the intermediate grades. It 
presents in simple and interesting 
manner the main facts concerning the 
duties and privileges of ent 
and outlines the way in which the af- 


Here is found the necessary informa- 
tion regarding the common property 
of the town, city, — and nation, and 
a in connection with this are pointed out 
A PRICELESS TREASURE ,20%,,°0 Interpret | the proper care of menos property 
Read or Hear.” A revelation inthe development of thehu- | and the duty of respecting the rights 
The need of laws, courts, 
SEND §1.00 for information worth more than $10.00 to | and judges, and the duties of officials 
are explained in a way to instill in the 
young reader a respect for law and 


safety, Prosperity, and happiness are 
book is not to be 
used as a text from which lesson as- 
signments are to be made, but as a 





words. De baters’ Guide 25 cents. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 




















CHICAGO NEEDS TEACHERS 


Lowest salary to elementary teachers to ‘begin, $1700 to 
$2000. Limit, $2500. High School, $2000 to $2800 to 
begin. Limit $3800. FULL INFORMATION FREE. 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL, 
Suite 701-702, 
15 East Washington Street, 





Chicago, Illinois. 


ae SET 























TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
| tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass‘n., Marion, Indiana 








We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


. ~ FREE REGISTRATION 

| “RaCKY MT TEACHERS to normal and college. radustes, - ere US 

Ad fp ' or enrollment blank an et, “H 

| ROCK. i r LA CHERS Apply”’ with Laws of Certification. — 
Branch Offices: 

PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U S.Nat BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. 


Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
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Which Way Are You Headed? > 


Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last year the 
most progressive employers in forty-four States and three foreign countries asked us to 
recommend more than 7000 Western Reference teachers for positions from Kindergarten to 
State University. Our Eleventh Year of recommending only when asked to do so by em. 
ployers. This is why discriminating employers always use our service when they need teach. 
ers. It is professional. | 
No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. Ask for | 
copy of “Stepping Upward.” It’s Free! | 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 




















| 418 Gates Building - _ Kansas City, Missourl | | 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7m’ New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O<. PRATT, Mer, 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY  EACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD POSITIONS os GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 





We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 











Get Out of the Rut and Into the Route 


‘THE route that for nearly 40 years has 
led the members of our big family to 


bigger opportunities. Whether you want 
to be a Rural School or a Grade Teacher we can 
show you how and where to best invest your 
talent. Hundreds of Grade Teachers are placed 
by us in attractive positions each year. Many 
excellent openings now. We need good 
candidates to fill them. We need you. 


Send for free booklet, 


** Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
437 Fifth Avenue Dept. N. New York City 


Chicago Denver Spokane 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Oneenead on the principle of # square. deal to all 
: ; le 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas acquaintance with school authorities, 
THE OLDEST 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY nationacAcency 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawai! 
have paced us in a position m of confidence and gy among se ace ol 
ople in oN ae Write for our Year-Bo: 
F. HH TWORTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattie, 
THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY °<#es intensively in Ohio and adjacent 
states. Hundreds of good teachers needed! 


E. C. ROGERS, Mgr., 20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN. 


F. T. PERSINGER, Mgr. 212 Walker 
BEST SERVICE Co. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. — We place 
teachers in satisfactory positions. 
9 WAY, Mg 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, iS eee sae ONt 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both a 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4,222.07 005°". ¥. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE, Write for particulars. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 

9 Manager. Vo Position. No Fee. 


ets ting. 
Many good teaching positions Still open | NEtonar Reach a hee A inte ai cook. MEF 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. | Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1062 Market Street, Philadelphia | N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


ALBEE FRI © ovr cients are THE BEST 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AND PAY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY HIGHEST sien IF DESERVING 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, - Chicago. é 


437 Fifth Avenue, - |New York. OF PROMOTION, THEY WILL WANT 
Symes Buifding, - Denver, Colorado. yoy, SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET, 
















































































Peyton Building, + Spokane, Wash. ‘ 
THIRTY -EIGHTH YEAR “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS. 
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, Flags, Large Framed Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners 


Sean FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 

ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” After 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas | A Necessity in Every 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger Schoolroom! 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the This Large Sharpener with Spe- 








cial Attaclinent for Any Size Pen- 


sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen pe mags my By Ay BY. Be 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 


and never breaks the lead! Auto 


For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on calacie ehean qunliter 4a ahah on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag the proper point is secured! No 


more dirt or, chips to litter the 


of this kind for a two gross sale. floor! Send for a gross of pencils 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful | and let your, pupils cam one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. in a few minutes of their spare time! 








THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For. Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often Lave you wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by lustruetion Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, 
by 31, in deep. _Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 


























This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
\ the Schoolroom. 

This Thermometer combines many fea- 
tures not embodied in any mercurial or 
jliquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
jsign and finish and an ornament to any 
¥ schoolroom or office. It is warranted ac- 
eurate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Capper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom, We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 












WE HAVE ON HAND 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
ing of a Large Five Foot U. 
S. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal 
Grommets, complete 
with Polished Hardwood 
staff Brass Joint, Ball, 
Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for at- 
taching to windows, 
buildings, ete. Just tlie 
right size to carry in 
the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our pencils. 
Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
a delivery charges  pre- 
*; paid. 








NO SCHOCLROOM IS COMPLETE THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 


Without one or more of our Large Framed PLAYS ALL RECORDS 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men on 
the Wall! We furnish these, size 16 x 20 
inches framed in Handsome Polished Solid 
Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust Proof 
Back, complete, all ready to hang on the 
wall. You have the choice of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. 
John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the 
sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

3y our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





THE CHILDS CHEMICAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
A Protection to Life and Property 





We are the only firm in the Pencil Premium Busi- 
ness giving away these large size pictures with Heavy 
Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a point 
well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large 
numbers of pictures in schools during the past few 


By placing a contract for a large quantity of 
the well known “Childs’’ Chemical Fire Extin- 


years, and if you are not already well supplied, you guishers, we are able to offer one of these regular 

should secure them at once. The pupils will prize $10.00 Chemical Extinguishers to schools free of | 
them all the more for having earned them by their all cost for the sale of five gross of our special ‘ re ous 
own efforts. pencils, aig) 


It should be the desire of every teacher to see 
that the lives of the pupils and the property of 
the patrons entrusted to her care are fully pro- 
tected. Here is your opportunity to secure one of 
these reliable Chemical Extinguishers—ready for 
instant use—free of all cost. Our liberal plan 
makes it easy to have one in your school. 











Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
We also give your choice of any of the Wall, given ATHEE for. the 
following large size Religious Pictures in | S*l.¢f TWD Gross of our 
Heavy Wood Frames with Glass Fronts for | Flags are of the Finest 
the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. | Pyiaa™ stare wa ant 
Spear Head Makes a Beau 


Christ at Gethsemane The Good Shepherd tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
Sacred Heart of Jesus The Guardian Angel ment for the Schoolroom 
Sacred Heart of Mary Christ Taking Leave of and as the flags are easily 
Madonna His Mother detached from the base, 


they are available at any 


St. Rita The Crucifixion oo a eee “ills 
The Last Supper The Holy Family eke |e es 
Christ in the Temple The Sistine Madonna comes to you securely pack 
Master Is It I? Jesus, Martha and Mary ed, all delivery charges pre 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia paid, for the sale of only 





TWO gross of our Special 

j . pencils Can you imagine an easier way 
Do not confuse our large framed pictures of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
with any of the smaller ones sometimes of- | Flags for your School’ The same set of 
Allies’ Flags in regular cloth without 


fered in sales of this kind. Insist on the | jtams and ‘base-—given for the sale. ol 








to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 





Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


{ 
| 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present | 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a large 16 x 20 reproduction of | 
the famous painting “‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” This beautiful his- 
torical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. | 
We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that l miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


BEST. Send for your pencils TODAY. ONE gross of pencils. 
N.LJAN.23 
i cubeedhcs Rear Mebinerenuceiaceceuned eearesseeeses 
We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you wil] send us our choice of the flags or pre- 


will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the 
bencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can 
dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get enough 


OUGMN EN HONIG sec ccdedevnccsnepunsdsestscdcavasceerainadeseberesueuas 
TORANOLS AGUIGBR 66s ccccc cscsceevccsccicnces biceeveneriaeenstenreunne 
Wamie Of Fein, OF Baptg seccec kccsccccces Oi suceikeecsandes eenisendedane 
RE PO OR Rina bk koe hice ck ck cc ev revccdccucvcccnnseereicccceus 
Name of School or Dist. No...........00005+ Sdnowencguscedes qaeueges eevee 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1242% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 74%x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Historical , 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 


plays. Write for esti- 


mates. 
New York Costume Co., 
Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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scanty 


0,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 












copies from one hand- 

made original. Cost 2¢ 

for each set. Write 

your dealer for circular 

or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

150 No. Wells St., Chicago 














A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 


PLAYS sutton PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 
REE! 





reader for the school and home. As 
such it should inspire boys and girls 
to good citizenship. 

Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. 
(In “The Century Education Series.”) By Hu- 
bert Wilbur Nutt, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Kansas. Cloth. 359pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 

Designed as a text for educational 
courses in normal schools and schools 
of education, this book not only covers 
a practical course on the principles 
and practice of teaching, but definitely 
applies this instruction to the peculiar 
needs of high school pupils. The psy- 
chological laws of learning, important 
educational concepts, rules of practice, 
in fact, a whole body of facts and fac- 
tors that are vitally helpful to the 
teacher in presenting any kind of sub- 
ject-matter are considered. The au- 
thor has endeavored to impress the 
reader with the fact that the success- 
ful high school teacher to-day must 
think of the job of teaching in terms of 
what adolescent boys and girls are and 
what they ought to become by means 
of their study of the different fields of 
subject-matter that the high school 
curriculum offers. From this view- 
point he treats in a highly suggestive 
manner every important aspect of the 
teaching situation in the modern high 
school. 

Junior Typewriting. By Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams, A.M., Formerly Supervisor, State Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass., and Instructor in 
School of Commerce, University of California, 
Summer Session. Cloth. 43pp. $1.00. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

This typewriting text, unlike such 
texts in general, was planned for the 
use of high school pupils rather than 
for adults preparing for business. It 
is accordingly an “elementary text 
built around technical English instead 
of business forms.” Most valuable 
features are the small letter charts 
showing the location of certain keys to 
be used in finger drill exercises and 
the many illustrations showing the fin- 
gers in position for striking the keys, 
which accompany each assignment pre- 
senting new letters. The selections for 
practice in typing have been chosen not 
only for their value in techinque but 
also for their literary value. Thus, by 
training given in the appreciation of 
English, typing is made an ally of that 
subject. 

Brief Introductory Psychology for Teachers. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Cloth. 241pp. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The course in psychology comprised 
in this volume is formulated in rather 
a novel way. It is “prepared on the 
assumption that the majority of stu- 
dent are never going to specialize in 
psychology and should consequently be 
given the most interesting and useful 
facts and principles of psychology, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are 
usually reserved for graduate stu- 
dents.” The course “takes up concrete 
experiences of everyday life, relates 
them to the problems of learning, in- 
dividual differences, and influencing 
others, and so develops these topics. 
Each general principle is discovered by 
the student out of his own experience 
in solving specially organized prob- 
lems.” Under such a plan, the text is 
intended to serve only as “a supple- 
mentary aid, to correct misunderstand- 
ings and to furnish the student a 
standard by which to check his own 
work.” 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching. Ty James R. 
Grant, M.A., Supervisor of the Rural Schools of 


Arkansas; Formerly Director of Training 
School, College of Education, University of 
Arkansas. Cloth. 222pp. Silver, Burdett & 


Company, New York. 

The progressive teacher is ever on 
the alert for means of promoting her 
growth and development. Here is a 
book “intended to guide the ready 
thinking and practice of student teach- 
ers and teachers in service.” The use 
of this text as outlined should stimu- 
late pedagogical thought and lead to 
improved methods and greater effi- 
ciency in teaching. Under the chapter 
headings, “The Teacher, School, and 
Community”; “Principles of Educa- 
tion and Administration”; “Technique 
of Teaching”; “School Hygiene,” 
and “Human Nature” is given a short 
discussion of the subject being consid- 
ered. This is followed by a number of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Songs ---Poetry for 
Every School Need 


More schools use Cable Song books than any other. Because 
they are such good books, at such a moderate price. 5,000,- 
000 copies of the “101 Best Songs” alone have been sold to 
schools. That shows how well teachers like them. Always 
brought up to date and revised each year. Not an experi- 
ment, but an established book of merit. 


**101 Best Songs’’ 


Songs for older pupils. The most famous song 
collection in the world. Songs of patriotism, sen- 
timent, home and every subject. From Grand 
Opera to simple ditties. Words and music com- 
plete. The most suitable collection for schools 
ever published, and sold at a very low price, so 
every school and pupil can use it. Get a free 
sample today. 


‘‘Everyday Songs’’ 

For Primary Grades. A companion book to the 
“101 Best Songs.” Simpler songs, roundelays, 
ditties, etc. Contains a wonderful help for teach- 
ers in its explanation of the elements of music, 
with its suggestions for making music teaching 
easier. You will certainly appreciate the simplic- 
ity and helpfulness of this book. Send for a 
sample copy. 


At Cable’s— 


The Song Book Headquarters 


*£101 Famous Poems’’ 


A book of poems that is exceptionally unusual. 
Nowhere else will you find in one book so many of 
the gems of all history. Every selection that you 
are apt to want or use is here. And in the back is 
a large prose supplement with Lincoln’s Letter to 
Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, Declaration of In- 
dependence, etc., etc. The “101 Famous Poems” 
is a necessity in the classroom. Handy size, and a 
very low price—so low that every school can af- 
ford it. Send 25c for a copy today, and look it 
over. Then you’ll want it. 


Extremely Low Prices: 


On Song Books: 7c each in 100 lots, FOB Chicago. $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each. 
On Poems: 25c per copy prepaid. NO free samples. 


Get Samples FREE 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 











Use Coupon for a Free Sample Order 


———— i es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
—_—— ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free sample copy of ....101 BEST 
SONGS, ....... EVERYDAY SONGS, ....... 101 FAMOUS POEMS. 





Herewith $....... . by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 


Copies “101 Best Songs,” @ 


+seeee.. Copies “Everyday Songs,” OD Boscce sss Sais ielals wine vies 


' at the 
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| Well-bred person knows how to solve. 


January 1 9238 


Both Are 
Embarrassed -- Y et 
Both Could Be | 
At Ease 


HEY started out happily enough at the beginning of 
T the evening. He was sure he had found ideal compan- 
She was sure that she was going to 
impress him with her charm, her cultured personality. 


But everything seemed to go wrong when they entered the 
restaurant after the performance at the theatre. Instead of 
allowing her to follow the head waiter to their places, he 
preceded—and when he realized his mistake he tried to make 
up for it by being extremely polite. But he made another 
humiliating blunder that made even the dignified waiter 


ionship at last. 


conceal a smile! 


And now, at the table, both are embarrassed. He is won- 
dering whether he is expected to order for both, or allow her 
to order for herself. She is wondering which fork is for the 
salad, which for the meat. Both are trying to create conver- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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sation, but somehow everything they say seems dull, unin- gM Bese 1) HAUL 


teresting. 


They will no doubt be uncomfortable and ill 
at ease throughout the evening, for it is only 
absolute knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong that gives calm dignity and poise. And 
they do not know. She finds herself wondering 
vaguely what she will say to him when they 
leave each other at her door—whether she 
should invite him to call again or whether he 
should make the suggestion; whether she should 
invite him into the house or not; whether she 
should thank him or he should thank her for a 


| pleasant evening. And similar questions, all 


very embarrassing, are bothering him. 


The evening that could have been extremely 
happy, that could have been the beginning of a 
delightful friendship, is spoiled. He will prob- 
ably breathe a sigh of relief when he leaves, 


_ and she will probably cry herself to sleep. 


How Etiquette Gives Ease 


Are you always at ease among strangers, are 


| you always calm, dignified, well-poised no mat- 


ter what happens, no matter where you chance 
tobe? You can be—if you want to. And you 
should want to, for it will give you a new 
charm, a new power. You will be welcomed in 
every social circle, you will “mix” well at every 
gathering, you will develop a delightful per- 
sonality. 


By enabling you to know exactly what to do 


© at the right time, what to say, write and wear 
' under all circumstances, etiquette removes all 


element of doubt or uncertainty. You know 
what is right, and you do it. There is no hesi- 
tancy, no embarrassment, no humiliating blun- 


) ders. People recognize in you a person of charm 


and polish, a person following correct forms 


» and polite manners. 


Every day in our contact with men and wom- 
en little problems of conduct arise which the 
In the 
restaurant, at the hotel, on the train, at a dance 
—everywhere, every hour, little problems pre- 
sent themselves. Shall olives be taken with a 
fork or the fingers, what shall the porter be 
tipped, how shall the woman register at the ho- 
tel, how shall a gentleman ask for a dance— 
countless questions of good conduct that reveal 


g00d manners. 


Do you know everything regarding dinner 
etiquette, dance etiquette, etiquette at the wed- 
Ing, the tea, the theatre, the garden party? Do 
you know how to word an invitation, how to ac- 


knowledge a gift, how to write a letter to a ti- 


€d person? Do you know what to wear to the 


Shall 
she ask him to call again? Shall she thank 


Shall she invite him into the house? 


him for a pleasant evening? In rapid con- 
fusion these questions fly through her mind, 
How humiliating not to know exactly what 
to do and say at all times! 


opera, to the formal dinner, to the masquerade 
ball, to the luncheon? 


The Book of Etiquette 


Complete in Two Volumes 


In the famous two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette the subject of correct form for every 
occasion is covered completely, authoritatively. 
It is recognized as the most thorough and reli- 
able book on the subject available today. It is 
encyclopedic in scope, answering every problem 


of etiquette that may be puzzling you in aclear, 


definite interesting way. Nothing has been for- 
gotten. Even the ancient origin of customs has 
been traced, and you are told exactly why rice 
is thrown after the bride, why black is the 
color of mourning, why a tea-cup is usually 
given to the engaged girl. 


With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, you 
need never make embarrassing blunders. You 
can know exactly what to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. You will be able to astonish 
your friends with your knowledge of what is 
right under all circumstances. 


A great deal of your happiness depends upon 
your ability to make people like you. Someone 
once said, “Good manners make good company,” 
and this is very true. Etiquette will help you 
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And now, at the table, both are embarrassed. 
Indeed, can there be any discomfort great- 
er than that of not knowing what to do at 
the right time—of not being sure of one’s 
manners? It is so easy for people to mis- 
judge us. 


become a “good mixer”—will aid you in acquir- 
ing a charming personality that will attract 
people to you. Because you will rarely be em- 
barrassed, people who associate with you will 
not feel embarrassed—your gentle poise and 
dignity will find in them an answering reflec- 
tion and you should be admired and respected 
no matter where you are or in whose company 
you happen to be. 


Sent Free for 5 Days’ 
Examination 


The Book of Etiquette will mean a great deal 
to you. It has already opened the doors of so- 
cial success to many, has shown hundreds of 
men and women the way to obtain the poise and 
charm their personalities lacked. 


Let us send you the famous two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ exam- 
ination. Read a few of the chapters—you will 
enjoy particularly the chapter on “Games and 
Sports” and the chapter called “When the Bach- 
elor Entertains.” If you are not delighted with 
the books you may return them within the 5- 
day period without the least obligation. If you 
are delighted—as everyone who examines the 
book is—just send us $3.50 in full payment and 
the books are yours. 


Don’t make the mistake of putting it off. 
Here is your opportunity to examine the Book 
of Etiquette without cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon now. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
291, Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 291, 
Garden City, New York. 

You may send me the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette 
for 5 days’ free examination. I will either return them within 
the 5-day period or send you only $3.50 in full payment. This 
does not obligate me in any way, and I need not keep the books 
if I am not delighted with them. 


Address 


COOP ORR EEE EHH EHH EHH HEHEHE EEE HE EH EEE EE 


Check here if you want handsome leather-bound set, for 
which send only $5 in full payment within 5-day period. 


(Orders outside of the U. S. are payable $3.50 cash with order.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 


How would you control 
Tnattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 





free*leachers 





Bullying | 














falsity of which the teacher is to de- 
termine, and the answer to which will 
help her to arrive at conclusions con- 
cerning certain principles of teaching. 
At the end of each chapter, also, is a 
list of suggested readings. The idea 
of the latter is that after the reading 
has been done, teachers will meet for 
further study and discussion of what 
they have read. Many of the topics 
might well be used also as programs 
for community clubs, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, parent-teacher associations, etc. 

Petroleum. Where and How to Find It. By 
Anthony Blum. Imt. leather. 367pp. $2.00. 
The Modern Mining Books Publishing Co., 127 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

This handbook is one which will be 
valuable to the student or business 
man interested in the production of 
petroleum and the oil industry. The 
subject is treated under five headings: 
Geological Phase, Constructive Fea- 
tures, Operative Phase, Commercial 
Phase, and Fiscal Features. The text 
is up to date in every respect and all 
the explanations are so clear that even 
persons not already familiar with the 
terminology of the industry will have 
no difficulty in grasping the author’s 
meaning. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. Revised 


and Rewritten by Charles Wilson Greene, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology and Pharma- 


Borne eal —— — whthinat dihis cology. University of Missouri. Tenth Ameri- 
Whispering, and other ook. It means success can Revision. With 524 illustrations, many in 
habits that hamper jn the all-important part colors. Cloth. 820pp. $5.00. William Wood 


schoolroom efficiency ¢ 


The Free Introductory of your life work a 


pline control For you 


Course points the way to 4 h 

a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that f f f 

lems of discipline that the highest academic or reference purposes or for use as a Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

you will encounter in ability is futile without textbook by advanced students of phys- See od hee ee ti for 12 years 
s yeal 


your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 
International Academy of Discipline 


Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 








| position as a classic in its field. 
























and Company, New York. 
This monumental work is invaluable 


iology and medicine. The fact that 
the present edition is the tenth Ameri- 
can revision indicates its recognized 
It is 
not feasible for us to undertake an 
adequate review of so large and techni- 


* cal a book, but we are glad to call our | } Gbocraray ‘Sine ee = 
Tardiness we ~~ Fi kh Se readers’ attention to its publication | | AGkicUCTORE © >: 12 }rs! of Exams: ave, 
. a a i lk and note the fact that obviously no ef-| J Snrinetic§ > > > 13 Yrs: of Exams: with ars. doe 

art, please send me at once Prot. fort or expense has been spared in READING. wriTinG ~ 2 97S: of Kxams. coe a 

AND DRAWIN . of Exams, with ans. 40c. 


making it typographically as well as 
textually all that it should be. The 
type is large, clear, and widely spaced, 
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Fine Point—Double Elastic. 
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Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book. 
keeping. 










Intermediate = 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Breadway New York 
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past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 


Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Language. 





GRAMMAR, BOOKKEEP. 
ING AND COMPOSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 


4or more 35ceach, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid. 
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ples of composition—a study of words, 
spelling, sentence and paragraph 
structure, and punctuation. Those who 
have occasion to prepare manuscripts 
for publication will find here also a 
chapter devoted to the subject of man- 
uscript preparation. In the appendix 
are provided over forty pages of prob- 
lems and exercises, thus furnishing 
abundant practice material for a 
course in practical English. 

Purposeful Handwork. By Jane W. McKee, 
Instructor in Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Los Angeles, California. Illustrated by Charles 
W. Cooper. Cloth. 105pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


This little manual is 2a compilation 
of suggestions rather than a detailed 
study or treatise on handwork. 
“Since,” Mrs. McKee says, “children 
are interested in real things, not in 
patterns or symbols of things, we 
should teach them real things, things 
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| FREE TUITION 


A Remarkable Educational Opportunity 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


The faculty, students, and friends of Research University at the National Capital are 
purchasing cooperatively a new building. Correspondence students are now offered the 
| privilege of sharing with them in this investment. One hundred dollars ($100) in tuition 
| is given in return for the use of $100 for a period of five years. The loan may be paid in 


four monthly installments, 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 


, This makes it possible for you to receive a one-hundred-per-cent return on your money 
in five years, and at the same time to obtain a free education at home in many possible 
lines of accredited study under the guidance of leading educational and government ex- 
perts. All instruction is supervised by President Rapeer, author of “Teaching Elemen- 
tary School Subjects,’ ‘‘The Consolidated Rural School,” ‘Educational Hygiene,” and 
other educational books published by Charles Scribner’s Sons and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


AT THE HEART OF THE NATION 


Silver plate 25¢ 


Silver plate 
Steer. Silver 4c» 


20c $175 
ster Silver Je 5.00] Ss 
Rolled Gold SOc. 475] Rolled Gold S5c | 
Solid Gold $1.80 1500 1 Solid Gold $160 16.0 
Write for Vatalog. Buy direct from Manuf’r. 
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| -apnistA’ ‘Water Colors 


For Metal Work and 
Jewelry Designs 


The art idea precedes its 
execution in material form. 
The design must be created 
before it can be carried 
out in metal. 


“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 
are strongly recommended for 
such design work. 

The compartments in““ARTISTA® 
box covers are not uniform in 
size. It is thus possible to mixa 
large quantity of one color with- 
out having it over-run into an 
adjoining compartment. 
“ARTISTA” colors are pure and 
permanent, so that the term’s 
exhibition will find the designs 
as brilliant as they were at the 
time they were made. 


Read our suggestions about LECTUR- 
ERS CHALKS on another page. 
Send for color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
cMakers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“Artista” WATER COLORS 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
by Johanna Holm 


This set complete includes 18 
poster patterns and a 42 page in- 
struction book. Send for descrip- 
tion and prices from the publishers. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

















Educators Everywhere 
Endorse Its Economy 


and Exceptional Quality 


There’s no guess and gamble to using 
Gluey. It’s the tried and proven 
Perfect Paste that makes pasting a 
Pleasure, 


In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce’ 


Handy-Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uni- 
formly perfect. Send us your address 
and a dime for a trial tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


_ “Sticks Like a Brother” 














utility, as beads, handkerchiefs, and 
baskets; and art handwork, in which 
the child is permitted to express his 
appreciation of the beautiful and to 
represent his ideas through pictures, by 
blackboard drawing and by the use of 
easels equipped with drawing boards. 


The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. 
By Charles M. Bakewell. Illustrated. Cloth. 
2538pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The story of what the American Red 
Cross accomplished in Italy during the 
World War, not only in providing com- 
fort and alleviating suffering but also 
in establishing a closer bond of friend- 
ship between that country and the 
United States, forms an inspiring rec- 
ord. The present narrative gives a 
comprehensive description of the work 
done by this organization with and for 
the Italians at the front, through its 
ambulances, canteen, and hospital ser- 
vice, and also of its provision for civil- 
ian relief in the devastated areas. The 
chapter “A Trip through Italy” af- 
fords a glimpse of the character of the 
activities, as determined by different 
local conditions, carried on in various 
Italian cities. Of unusual interest, 
too, is the account of the work done in 
behalf of the American troops in Italy 
and of the assistance rendered in vari- 
ous ways after the war was over. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
pletely Revised, Enlarged, and Brought Up to 
Date. With a Large Number of Text Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Charts. In 12 volumes. Vol. 
II, Pages 839-1734. Cloth. Sold by subscrip- 
tion. C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Cinderella and Five Other Fairy Plays. By 
Lindsey Barbee, Author of ‘“‘Let’s Pretend—A 
Book of Children’s Plays,” ete. Illustrated by 
Harlan Tarbell. Cloth. 146pp. $1.25. T. S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago. 

The Land of Health. By Grace T. Hallock, 
Child Health Organization of America, and C.- 
E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, 
Yale Medical School, and Curator of Public 
Health, American Museum of Natural History ; 
with a chapter on Exercise by Walter Camp. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 208pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York. 

Impromptu Magic with Patter. By George 
DeLawrence. With an Introduction by A. 
Wilson, M.D. Illustrated by Harlan Tarbell. 
Boards. 79pp. 75c. T. S. Denison & Company, 
Chicago. 

The Reading Process. By William A. Smith, 
University of California, Southern Branch. 
Cloth. 267pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

Supervision of the Special Subjects. With 
Special Application to the Supervision of 
Manual and Industrial Arts. By L. S. Greene, 
M.S., State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Florida, Professor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. Cloth. 162pp. $1.35. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Teachers’ Manual, Everyday Classics First 
Reader. By Fannie Wyche Dunn, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Paper. 6lpp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The Babe in Your Arms. By A. W. Baily, 
M.D. Boards. 76pp. $1.00. Dorrance & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. A Supple- 

mentary Reader for the Early Grades. By 
Eulalie Osgood Grover, Author of “The Sun- 
bonnet Babies’ Primer,” etc. [Illustrated by 
Bertha Corbett Melcher and James McCracken. 
Cloth, 188pp. 85c. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
Ten Tiny Songs of Fantasy. (A Cycle of 
Songs.) By Florence Turner-Maley. Text by 
Mattie Lee Hausgen. Paper. 23pp. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, 

Everyday Citizenship. By Frederick F. 
Blachly, Professor of Government and Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and Miriam KE. Oatman. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 252pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York, 

Outlines of Child Study. A Manual for Par- 

ents and Teachers. Edited by Benjamin C. 

Gruenberg for the Federation for Child Study. 

With an Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike. 

—_ 260pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
or! 





There is no folly equal to that of 
throwing away friendship in a world 
where friendship is so rare.—Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 





A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 





will give you one free! Read Page 7. 
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the doll, airplane, and kite; articies of | 
























To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives. €§(p merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 

Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 





SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS JOINTED ANIMALS 
Reproductions in Ten animals in sections to - 

natural colors of draw- | be cut out and jointed, mak- ren 
ings from nature of 6)ing movable _ toys. When Ft ASO IPS it 
animals and 6. birds, | the animals are colored ac- | JOINTEI h 
finely printed on card- | cording to directions the set | 

board 7x9 inches and | has a real educational value, 

cut into strips one inch The animals in the set are: 

wide. The teacher may | The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, 

increase the difficulty | Camel, Rhinoceros, Kan- 

of the occupation by | garoo, Fox, Horse, Cow and 

cutting each strip into | Sheep. Printed on a good 


two or more parts. | quality of cardboard, - stiff 
Each set in pasteboard | enough to stand alone, size 
box with colored label. | 7x9, fasteners furnished with 
No. 8003 Set 6 Animals in box (7 0z.)..§$.40 | each set, which is put up in 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 02.).... .40 gn, attractive aie ) Postpaid $ .35 
Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends wie, Der 02. OStPAld. osereeeD « 
A most interesting set |PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ; oe oe 
for little folks—there are These cards are for coarse | os 
pictures of Jumbo, the | sewing by beginners and have | 
elephant, Jocko, the] holes punched way through. 
monkey and many other] Printed in outline on cards 
well-known circus friends. | 4x5% inches, 16 designs and 
Twelve pictures in all, | 100 ‘cards in a_ box. 
pesston on < wee, 5x6 Kd Set P, Per box (1 1b.) ..$1.00 
inches, suitable for co 
oring as well as for sew- CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO 
ing. Price, per_ set, COLOR 


























ban a Twelve calendar sheets and a top 
sheet, with floral designs suitable for | } 
A BIG €ES@ DOLLAR SPECIAL each month, easily colored, printed | 
We will sell postpaid to any teach- | on water color paper 6x9 inches, in 
er in poy gd Sti sod 100 sheets RA an envelope with full directions, 
paper anc envelopes upon receip Per set wcccccccccccccces $ .20 
of ONE DOLLAR. Per dod O66. ccccccvcese ++ 1.80_ 


This is a high grade of social sta- HE GOLDEN BOO 


tionery at 25c the quire. Less than T K : OF 
ae a FAVORITE SONGS is bigger 
half price. To make it easy enclose a and better than any other book fj 











dollar bill in an envelope and we will ale 
take the risk. Furnished only in | i its class. - 
white. It contains 170 of the 
PAPER STARS world’s best songs. Postpaid 
Adhesive paper stars furnished anagem $ aan 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue. | per Joo . IT TiItt! 145.00 


Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 


illustrated. 
7 2 ' we COLORED CRAYONS IN 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, preoald SMALL BOXES 


KINDERGARTEN Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
SCISSORS colors, packed in sawdust in a 
strong box. ‘Teachers who have 











Made in Japanned and | experienced trouble in securing |f;: 
full nickel finish, sharp | bright colors for blackboard | 
and blunt points. Pre- | work should try this chalk 





paid. Prepaid. 
No. = cot ond, Japanned finish, per dozen | No, 704, per box......-. $ .30 
1 ~ No, 704, per doz. boxes.. 3.25 
CRAYOLAS 
No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
DISSECTED U. S. MAP IN STATES _ yw Tallent alaials $ 
The best cut map of the United States in dis- CF COM ccccoesocces 
sected form, cut on state lines;. 15 x 22 in.; mount- No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
ed on weod; flags of various nations in color on] Per box ....eseeeeeee: 
back, Per dOZen .scccccccces 
No. 42@4 _..... eocccscocce Postpaid $1.25 BLOCKS 
No. 4202 12x20" in.” “On heavy pulp board. Wooden tablets in half squares and diamond; 
bab elect Ae. Elana Megadeth ted ostpaid $ .75} in six standard colors. Fine for artistie and in- 
BUSY WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS structive designs. a strong pasteboard box con- 
These most popular drawing cards have perfora- | ttining suggested designs. 
tions through which the little folks mark dots on | NO. 701 250) blocks. ....+e+0+: Postpaid $ .40 
the paper as guides to finish the drawing. _Splen- | No. 8340 100 blocks.......... Postpaid .26 
— eo language and drawing work. Set of 15 in CUBE ROOT BLOCKS 
attractive box. 4 } . Excellent for der stration teaching cube 
No. 8031 Set No. 1 Straight jane Drawings root. Solid nical arate ie ease TaAntGe with 
o. “etatteO eee ees recceecesces -ostpaic ’ tl 1 1 sections, be 3% . are, 
No. 8032 Set No. 2 Curved Line Drawings Pac an yy Tia 2 im. square 
Meee Cer rue cepa Chie ene es Postpaid $ . xa 101 Cube Root Block........ $ .40 Each 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—POSTPAID 
Crayon Compass, each..... ee Pes Board, €26. Na 66. ccecccces oe 25 
Blackboard Liner, each.... eacink <a Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No. 660: .35 


Call Bell, No. 98 C, each vo i* Silkateen to narod ‘for sowing "ears, 
1 


ee eee wer eee . 








Steel Pens, per ae coeee 
Gem Paper tips. per of : Por done, assorted colors 1.00 
Star Steel Wire Spring. Pon Racks, each, ‘26 | No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats a to “pkg. .60 
PUA COOe Olt, -ONAIFs 66:0 646 cteareees -20 | Esco Sticky Paste, pint.......seee0e. +» 40 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. 400, each .30| Per qQuart.....c cece ee eeeccereeveeas -75 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen....... eeeeee 280 | Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets, 
Adhesive 'Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... .15 Oe ROU 5 W006 bc Kooba a bed weeead 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each..... «+ 60] Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long and 20 
Featherweight. Rulers, 12 ine hes, each. .30 inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold. . 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube oe six standard col- | No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
OM, BT tO DOB. cccece eocececeoe 40 19x24 inches, each....... <eeneneee 75 
gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on the ordering of 
Our new catalog school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 





Every Teacher Can Double the Usefulness of Her Blackboard with the 
DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT BLACKBOARD AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
We will send you complete information upon request. 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of monees f of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00. We then 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, Lae 4g saving 
25c. The Pencfl Sharpener will then be sent you with the Penci 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you noliing “but the 
effort in directing the children. Fill in the spaces below and mail to us. 
Your order will be filled promptly. 








Teacher’s Name ............+4+- acieecedehnanae be eeendeehadseabecnsetebs ALSO SEND ME 
DUET CU ccNeacubccedbiasceeccenescadoceus eeeerccedcdoscceececss Grades THE it) CAT- 
ALOGUE., 
LO eee ee eee eaeaes LeRedaevVituewerlsanauerecnerene ieenvhadines 
UD Cavdevscrccesecsuce pekescnmene wcbuedesaneene WOME s Sccccccvcnccces 
Check if catalogue 
COUMEY ccccccccccccccoccase shbonses e ceccecccccccccccccccccces 18 Gesired, 
EDUCATIONAL ‘SUPPLY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue, DEPT A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published /® 
for teachers | | 








Price $1.50 
Postpaid 





Contains 
All of the 
Material 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000.00 
Prize Contest 


Would You Like to Know— 


How to secure the cooperation of the parents of your pu- 
pils and enlist the interest of the entire community in 
the school? 

How to secure needed equipment for your school, such as 
a piano, a phonograph, a library, pictures, playground 
apparatus, etc.? 

How to solve the problem of discipline in the schoolroom 
and on the playground? 

How to promote punctuality, orderliness, obedience and 
good deportment? 

How to keep your younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work? 

How to make nature study, geography, history, civics, 
arithmetic, reading, language, spelling and penmanship 
interesting to your pupils and how to inspire them with 
a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects? 

How to put the play element into your teaching and by its 
use make your work easier and more effective? 

How to encourage your pupils to use the dictionary. 

How to make the study of drawing and music a real pleas- 
ure to your pupils? 

How to organize and conduct a Travel Club? 

How to use the child’s love of moving pictures in teach- 
ing history? 

How to teach local geography as a step to world geography? 

How to prepare and serve hot lunches in the school? 

How to use standardized tests? 


If you would like to have definite and authoritative information 
in regard to all these and countless other subjects of vital impor- 
tance to teachers, you should read PEDAGOGICAL PEP, the new 
book which has been prepared through the joint efforts of more 
than one hundred of the most wide-awake, progressive teachers 
in America today. 

Each teacher who has contributed to this book tells for the 
benefit of other teachers an interesting and true story of success- 
ful accomplishment in some particular line of school work and 
fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 

PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on fine 
eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - $1.50 , 
Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, BOTH $3.20 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONLY es 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP has already proved its worth to thou- 
sands of teachers. It is a book that you will eventually decide 
to own. Why not send for a copy today and have the benefit of it 
during the present school year? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Send Orders to Nearest Point 
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Work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation 


“What we do or fail to.do in public 
education will largely determine the 
future of our experiment in democ- 
racy,” says Jno. J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
his annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, which has just 
been made public. Assimilation of the 
foreign born, removal of illiteracy, ad- 
justment of inequalities in educational 
opportunity, and inculcation of proper 
ideals concerning our form of govern- 
ment are problems which the educa- 
tional forces of the country must meet, 
and informed leadership in dealing 
with these problems is needed more 
than ever before. The United States 
Bureau of Education is required by 
law to promote the cause of education 
throughout the country, to be informed 
on all subjects pertaining to education, 
and to disseminate such information. 

“The most casual _ investigation 
shows that some of the States are more 
successful than others in solving the 
problems of public education,” says the 
Commissioner. While some of the 
States, through years of experience 
and through the consecutive efforts of 
generations of trained leaders, have 
accomplished notable achievements in 
various phases of educational theory 
and practice we find certain other 
States seeking the answers to many of 
the same questions, laboriously and at 
great expense exploring ground that 
has already been carefully charted. 
Much of this costly duplication of ex- 
periment has undoubtedly been saved 
by the work of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion which has made available to all 
the States the experiences and achieve- 
ments of the most progressive and of 
the most highly endowed as far as its 
resources would permit. To increase 
substantially the support of the Bu- 
reau would be a conservative invest- 
ment, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, considering the service that its 
activities give to the whole people. 

We have 48 systems of education, 
each of the sovereign States maintain- 
ing its own program, adopting its own 
methods of organization, administra- 
tion, and instruction, and determining 
for itself the amount and character of 
instruction which shall be provided for 
the children of its citizens. ‘This is 
as it should be, for the genius of the 
American people will probably never 
accept the idea of a centralized nation- 
al system of public schocls,” says Com- 
missioner Tigert. The Federal Bureau 
undertakes to collect statistics and 
other facts about these various school 
systems and to publish this informa- 
tion so that the general public as well 
as educators in every part of the coun- 
try will know what progress has been 
made in education. 

Service in the field by representa- 
tives of. the Bureau includes lectures 
and addresses upon educational topics 
before teachers, students, women’s 
clubs, business men’s clubs, and other 
organizations interested in education, 
conducting and assisting in special con- 
ferences for the consideration of edu- 
cational questions, visiting schools and 
conferring with school officers and 
teachers for the purpose of securing 
information, and participation in edu- 
cational surveys. 

One of the most important types of 
service rendered by the Bureau is the 
work of educational surveys. During 
the past year 41 surveys have been 
made, including a State system of pub- 
lic schools, a State system of higher 
education, 31 higher educational insti- 
tutions, four public school systems of 
cities, three school buildings in cities, 
and one a county system of public 
schools. The recommendations of 
these surveys have resulted in substan- 
tial improvements in the school sys- 
tems studied. 

“To reach the primitive people of 
Alaska and teach them something of 
sanitary living, to help them earn their 
livelihood by the reindeer industry, to 
give them medical attention, to relieve 
destitution among them, and to main- 
tain schools for them and their child- 
ren, the Bureau sent to Alaska a force 
of 199 persons during the past year,” 
says the report. 
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New York State Teachers’ As. 
sociation 

The annual meeting of the Ney 
York State Teachers’ Association was 
held in Syracuse, November 27-29 
1922. The general sessions were ad: 
dressed by the following prominent 
speakers: Dr. Frank P. Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education; Hon. Na- 
than L. Miller, Governor of New York: 
Dr. George S. Cutten, president of (ol! 
gate University; Dr. Livingston Far. 
rand, president of Cornell University, 
Dr. Charles W. Flint, chancellor of 
Syracuse University; Hon. Frederick 
M. Davenport, of Clinton; and Rey, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: Dr. Alfred Leonard, sy- 
perintendent of New Rochelle schools, 
president; Miss Clara B. Springfield, 
of Amsterdam, vice-president; and H. 
W. Degroat, of Cortland Normal 
School, member of the executive com- 
mittee. It was voted to employ a field 
secretary “to speak before teachers’ 
meetings and keep them in touch with 
matters of legislation and _ modern 
methods of teaching and to represent 
them at Albany when educational ques- 
tions are proposed to the legislature.” 

Among the important questions of 
legislation which were discussed, the 
following were approved and _ recom- 
mended to the state legislature: 

1. State laws divorcing the adminis- 
tration of school affairs from munici- 
pal officials, giving full control to 
boards of education. 

2. Larger appropriations for state 
normal schools and for academic pur- 
poses. 

3. Higher salaries for teachers and 
for educational department officials. 

4, Extension of time to July 1, 1923, 
in which teachers may enlist for the 
state pension fund benefits. 

At the meeting of the rural section 
were given the report and recommen- 
dations of the Committee of Twenty- 
one, appointed in 1920 to investigate 
rural school conditions and recommend 
improvements. The most important of 
these recommendations was that con- 
munity units, with a high school! as 
center, be formed to take the place of 
the present district school. 





Superintendents’ Meeting 


The next meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, which will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, will open with a 
vesper service Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 25, and will close Friday morn- 
ing, March 2. The general sessions 
will be held in the Convention Hall of 
the Cleveland Auditorium, a_ new 
$6,500,000 building located in_ the 
down-town hotel district. The Audi- 
torium has ample facilities to accom- 
modate all activities of the convention 
except meetings of allied groups, which 
will be held in various hotels. The 
program is being planned by the presi- 
dent of the Department, Supt. J. H. 
Beveridge of Omaha. Requests for 
hotel reservations should be addressed 
to Mr. A. C. Eldridge, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Room 403, Chan- 
ber of Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Reservations should be made 
early. 

In addition to the Department of Su 
perintendence and its sections, the fol- 
ry vbw J groups will hold meetings 
Cleveland during the same week: Na- 
tional Council of Education; Associa- 
tion of Kindergarten Supervisors; De- 
partment of Elementary-Schoo] Prin- 
cipals; Department of Rural [duca- 
tion; Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation; City Training-School Section; 
National Association of Deans 0 
Women; National Association of D 


rectors of Educational Research; Na-' 


tional Association of High-School In- 
spectors and Supervisors; National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princl- 
pals; National Council of Primary 1” 
ucation; National Council of State De- 
partments of Education; National Se 
ciety for the Study of Education; Na; 
tional Society of College Teachers ° 
Education. 


No one can be perfectly free until 
all are free; no one can be perfectly 
moral until all are moral; no one can 
be perfectly happy until all are happy: 
—Herbert Spencer. 
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HRILLING! That’s the only way to de- 
scribe this new way of keeping fit. It’s 
like zooming along in an aeroplane—the 
glow and exhilaration it gives one. 


Unlike old-fashioned methods, this new way 
creates an indescribable liveliness and energy 
instead of tiring and wearing you out. 


Doing the “Daily Dozen” to music in your 
own home, is in truth a great and new idea. 
Its originators richly deserve the widespread 
commendation they are receiving. For they 
have made exercise a real recreation—more 
fun than a fascinating game! 


The main trouble with exercise up to this 
time has been that it was too much like hard 
work. We devoted a lot of time and trouble de- 
veloping muscles we didn’t need to develop. 
But now people are beginning to realize that if 
exercise is to do us good, it is first necessary 
that we enjoy it. This vital fact is only too often 
overlooked by the average physical instructor 
when he puts us through the usual, uninter- 
esting, boresome and exhausting movements. 


Dr. Frank Crane, in one of his recent edi- 
torials, says: 

“Daily physical exercise is essential. It must 
be of a character to balance our daily occupa- 
tion; that is, it should be an especial use of 
these muscles in exercises which in our regular 
work we neglect. 


“The essential in recreation is that it shall 
be fun. An hour’s recreation that we enjoy is 
worth two hours that we take as a sort of pun- 
ishment.” . 


Doing the “Daily Dozen” to music is not only 
exhilarating fun, but it takes only 10 minutes a 
day. The exercises develop only those muscles 
on which our health depends. According to 
Walter Camp, the body muscles are the only 
muscles that average men and women need to 
develop in order to keep perfectly fit. These 
muscles count the most—yet they are the very 
muscles we most neglect! 


In his speech before Congress, which is 
printed in the Congressional Record, Mr. Camp 
Says: 

“If you are going to do office work, you do not 
want bulging muscles. That is not worth while. 
It is a nuisance, and sooner or later it drains 
your vitality. The place where we must look 
out for ourselves is in our body muscles. 


“Now, what do the wild animals in a state of 
captivity do? You do nct see any lion or tiger 
kicking to exercise his legs. He knows his legs 
are going to be good enough. But what is he 
doing all the time? He is stretching those big 
muscles of the body, bending and stretching his 
body muscles. That is an inherited instinct in 
those wild animals. I made up my mind that 
this is what I wanted to get at, so I worked out 
this set of exercises.” 


The “Daily Dozen” made their first appear- 





ance in the training 
camps during the 
war. Army Officials 
recognized that Swed- 
ish calisthenics and 
other old-fashioned 
methods often tore down health and efficiency, 
instead of building them up, so they came to 
Waiter Camp for a solution of the difficulty. 
Needless to state, the “Daily Dozen,” exercises 
of the famous Yale coach made an instantane- 
ous hit with both officers and boys in training. 
Since that time they have swept over the whole 
country, making hundreds of thousands of men 
and women fit—and keeping them so. 


But music was the one thing needed to make 
the “Daily Dozen” the ideal way of building 
health. It is difficult for any one to fully ap- 
preciate the glow of health, the amount of “pep” 
one acquires from exercising to music until one 
has actually tried it. Music, such as has been 
selected for the “Daily Dozen,” has a wonder- 
ful power to inspire action. 


No matter how indisposed to exercise a per- 
son may be, just let him put one of the “Daily 
Dozen” records on his phonograph. The music 
will do the rest. It will literally sweep him 
through the whole twelve exercises—then, very 
likely he will want to do them all over again! 
This is a favorite habit with the great army of 
“Daily Dozen” fans. 

And the result of this ten minutes’ fun a day, 
is an aid to the maintenance and the recovery 
of glowing health, a glorious vitality, a springy 
step, a bright eye—in short, a healthy and zest- 
ful man or woman tingling with the very glow 
of life. 


But the “Daily Dozen” do not stop their won- 
derful work there. Far from it. If you are 
overweight, they will reduce your waistline. If 
underweight, they will help build firm, sound 
flesh, They revive weak, flabby muscles and 
assist in rebuilding them into live, vital tissue. 
They seem to instantly release an entirely un- 
suspected supply of energy which is at once re- 
flected in a wonderfully increased capacity for 
mental or physical exertion. 


The “Daily Dozen” are set to music on five 
full-size, ten-inch, double-disc records, playable 
on any disc machine. In addition, there are 
twelve handsome charts with 60 actual photo- 
graphs illustrating every movement with clear 
and simple directions, and a little book by 
Walter Camp explaining the principals of his 
famous system. On the records a clear voice 
gives you the commands, telling you exactly 
what to do, and the inspiring music makes it a 
pleasure instead of a task. All you do is to put 
a record on the machine.: Inside of ten minutes 
you will feel a glow that is priceless in its ben- 
efits to your health. Almost before you realize 
it you are enjoying better health—the greatest 
prize of all. 
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Walter Camps 
‘Daily Dozen’ 


Now On 
Phonograph 
Hecords 


Famous Yale Coach Says We Can 
Keep Fit in 10 Minutes’ Fun a Day 









a 
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Try the Complete System Free— 
For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of doing 
the “Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. So we 
want to send you, absolutely free for five days, the 
“Daily Dozen”—phonograph records and charts il- 
lustrating the movements. These full-size, ten-inch, 
double-dise records playable on any dise machine, 
contain the complete “Daily Dozen” exercises, and 
the 60 actual photographs accompanying the records 
show clearly every movement that will put renewed 
vigor and glowing health into your body—with only 
ten minutes’ fun a day. A beautiful record-album 
comes free with the set. 


No need to send any money. Simply mail the cou- 
pon below and get Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
on phonograph records. Enjoy the records for five 
days, and if for any reason you are not satisfied, re- 
turn them and you owe nothing. But if you decide 
to keep the records, you can pay for them at the easy 
rate of only $2.50 down, and $2 a month for four 
months until the sum of $10.50 is paid. Thousands 
of people have paid $15 for the same system, but 
you can now get it for only $10.50 if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself at 
our expense the new, easy, pleasant way to keep fit. 
You’ll feel better, look better and have more endur- 
ance and “pep” than you ever had in years—and 
you'll find it’s fun to exercise to music! Don’t put 
off getting this remarkable System that will add 
years to your life and make you happier by keeping 
you in glowing health. Mail the coupon today. 
Address Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 101, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


FIVE-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, INC., 
Dept. 101, Garden City, N. Y. 








Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the 
Complete Health Builder Series containing Walter Camp's en- 
tire “Daily Dozen’’ on five double-dise ten-inch records; the 60 
actual photographs and the beautiful record-album. If for any 
reason I am not satisfied with the System, I may return it to 
you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will 


send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree to 
pay $2 a month for four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 


Ee EP Pe Prt ere ro rr T Terr TTT Tey TT Ter 
(Please write plainly) 

CN Sb docic cater cuevsscrcecescrcedavdesctccecisuccanseaseuedes 

If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price, send only $10.00, 


(Orders from outside the U. 5. are payable cash with order.) 





















A Double Impression on n Growing M Minds 


Get the students’ interest and complete attention 
by focusing those two receptive senses, sight and 
hearing, on the one subject. Illustrate the les- 
sons with pictures, enlarged on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Balopticon is invaluable in the classroom and assembly hall. It projects photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps, colored prints, specimens, etc., as well as slides. The perfect 
illumination and freedom from trouble make the Balopticon an efficient assistant to the 















































instructor. Write for more information. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
y 547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
ih NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
oink ee el Pe ar Tinomet ls Von nd ior Bite bres Orson oducte. 


= = that eyes may’. m4 — 
-” better and farther - = 








WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL| Free Scholarships srri"" oot: mons 


granted a few women aged 19 to 35, while learning 





Three a. aC 0° 1 FO oR the N bed RSES Tppcrets- 
cal and practical c aes throughout. | Allde eee ur " Mainte nte- Nursing Profession. Our graduates receive $200 —T 
nance provided as wellasa »wance each month ‘or furtherinfor- 
ware 9 pet SUPERINTENDENT NURSING. SCHO salary. (H.S orCol. Ed.) Write for details: ept. I, 


ra IGAGO, ut. | Hahnemann Hospital, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 





2449 Washington Bivd., 
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ICTURES THAT SELL 
Learn at Home 


RTISTS are needed. We cannot course covers every angle of commercial 
A train them fast enough to meet the art. Many of our students earn Big 

demand. Men are wanted by news- Money before they complete the course. 
papers for cartoon work, by large con- 
cerns to illustrate their advertising, by 
publishers to illustrate books. Salaries are 
higher than ever before. 


No Talent Needed 


Don’t be afraid of the word “artist.” 
The old theory that the artist had to be 
born is exploded. We train you not only 
to draw, but to draw so that you can SELL 
your pictures. Our course starts you in at 
the basic principles. You begin by draw- 
ing straight lines, then shading, action, 
perspective follow in order, until you are 
making drawings that sell for $100 to $150. 
You learn almost without study, once you 












Learn in Your Spare Time 


A few minutes a day in your own home 
is all that is necessary. Get into this fasci- 
nating game now! Put drudgery and long 
hours behind you forever. Do the work 
that never gets tiresome. 


New Book and Artists’ 
Outfit FREE 


Mail coupon for our valuable book, 
“How to Become an Artist.” It explains 
our course, reveals secrets of success in 
commercial art, and shows work done by ] 
our students. Mail coupon now. Let 





know the simple principles found in our yg also send you our FREE OUT- e 
course—it is so logically arranged. FIT offer. ee 69 
SK Vv a 
Personally Instructed saetiemaaniies PES 
You receive personal instruction. It is of Art, Ine. RA eae 4 
just as if a teacher stood at your elbow Room 1954, OS Some” xs 
and guided you. The corrections not only Marden Bldg. mee 


Washington, 
D. Cc 


show you how to improve your work, but 
why the suggested changes DO improve 
it, Progress is unbelievably rapid. The 
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Educational Notes 


“Standard schools” are to be estab- 
lished this year in each of the fifty- 
five counties of West Virginia. 

A survey of New York City schools 
is to be made by committees of super- 
visors and teachers, under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, William L. 
Ettinger. 

The Visual Instruction Department 
of the Chicago schools now possesses a 
collection of 60,000 lantern slides. 
Dudley Grant Hays, assistant superin- 
tendent, says, “By the use of films and 
slides one fourth of the pupils’ time in 
learning is saved.” 

Fifty-seven nationalities are repre- 
sented in the public schools of Cleve- 
land. Only 35.4% of the pupils were 
born of native white parents. In De- 
troit fewer than half of the public 
school pupils are white children born in 
the United States. 

The Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia has recently conducted an in- 
vestigation to ascertain whether rural 
school patrons are in favor of consoli- 
dation. The replies indicate approval, 
by an overwhelming majority, of this 
type of school. 

An active safety campaign in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has included the distri- 
bution among teachers of 2,500 book- 
lets on school safet measures. Wis- 
consin has a state law requiring that 
thirty minutes per month be devoted 
by the schools to safety instruction. 

The Lafayette Memorial Society has 
requested William R. George, founder 
of the George Junior Republic, to su- 
pervise the founding of a similar 
junior republic in France for French 
and Russian war orphans. This will 
be established at Chavaniac and will be 
named in honor of Lafayette. 

Hereafter children in the Mason 
City, Iowa, schools will be classified by 
tests, beginning with their entrance to 
the kindergarten. They will then be 
grouped according to mental powers 
and enabled to progress at whatever 
rate they are capable. A similar plan 
is being introduced in the schools of 
Saginaw, Mich. 

After nine years of service as state 
commissioner of elementary schools in 
California, Mrs. Margaret S. Mc- 
Naught has sen ef resignation, 
effective January 1 23. Mrs. Mc- 
Naught has been identified with Cali- 
fornia schools for more than thirty 
years. She has served also as chair- 
man of the N. E. A. Commission on the 
Revision of Elementary Education. 

Presidents or chancellors have re- 
cently been installed at several Ameri- 
can colleges and universities—George 
Barton Cutten, Colgate University; 
Marion Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr 
College; Samuel Paul Capen, Univer- 
sity of Butialo; and Herbert R. Har- 
per, University of Denver. On Jan- 
uary 1, Samuel Wesley Stratton, for 
twenty-one years director of the fed- 
eral Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, will become president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Daily reading of the Bible in public 
schools is required by law in six states 
—Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tenn- 
essee. In all of these states, except 
Georgia and Alabama, the law pre- 
scribes that the reading must be with- 
out comment. Reading from both the 
Old and the New Testaments is re- 

uired in Georgia, and only the New 
Pestament is specified in the New Jer- 
sey law; the other states do not require 
any special part of the Bible. 

Boston has _ twenty-four open-air 
classes for children who are in such 
physical condition as to be benefited 
thereby. The primary effort is to im- 
prove their health, rather than to de- 
velop their minds; yet their work com- 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. fom. Sr0"" 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Train For The Job ty som: 
al ror ine AT HOME 
and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total p prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free, arkable 
offer fully explained. Write for ‘Special Bonding Plan B.”’ 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 
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Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in a them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It ig 
endorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child 
can readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 
students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Che Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more success. 
ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power. 


ELOCUTION 
BY MA 


Whatever your Be or position, 
‘ou can improve r course in Public 
aking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
trainin ng: Mothers and eaceste can inatroct 
are ildren to recite. Di age warded, 
ociated with the Chaffe: 
School of Expression, Detroit 


Address, THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 186 MeLean Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exani- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Te 7 
‘Aicuer Epvucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
od other —7. are given bycor- 

any time, 


> Ohe Buinersity of Chicaga | 


put Year Division1, Chicago, a 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,800 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. ll work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington,D.(, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


‘ou can vead music like this quickly 
iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolis 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced a. 

only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidz., CHICAGS 



























Training School For Nurses | 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course, Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 


Apply to miss JOSEPHINE MCLEOD, A. B., R. N.» 
1 Reese t r ce aa uw _| 


reltdeme tans)! Course 
in 2 Years ene 


4 the Tending i i = Tie a Cait: six other c 
courses are desc! ing profesor emtine! Bulletin, Send for it oR 


akammanees SCHOOL 
Dept. H-167, Drexel Ave. & S8th = 


Government Civil Service Posto 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED F TELD, 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, SRT ENTAL, FP 
Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-$2000 year. Experience 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 POPE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. © 


Is the school flag getting faded and 


torn? We give you a brand new — 
any size—free of all cost. Read Page 
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Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


Everyone. admires and 
wants to dance with the 

rson who knows the 
Jatest steps. 
need to envy others. 
ean enjoy the pleasures 
and popularity of a really 
good dancer, Arthur a 

















od which enables anyone to 
jearn all the latest popular 
steps at home—-in a few 
hours—at a very little cost} 

No jusie or partner is need- 
ed. More than 60,000 have 
jearned by mail. Your success 
is positively guaranteed! 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


To prove you can learn any step in a few minutes, 








and all of the dances in a few hours, Arthur Murray 
will send you free, in plain cover, 1. A lesson_in 
Fox Trot. _ 2. The secret of leading. _ 8. How to Fol- 


low. 4. Howto Gain Confidence. 5. How to Avoid 
vbarrassing Mistakes, and other dancing helps. 
These valuable lessons will show you how easily 
and quickly you can become an accomplished dancer 
and how you can be more popular by dancing well! 
Learn at home and surprise your friends. This offer 
of free instructions may be withdrawn at any mo- 
ment. Write for your lessons today! To pay the 
cost of mailing, handling, etc,, send 25c. Money 
back if not delighted, 
Arthur Murray Studio 564, 801, Madison Ave.,N.Y. 
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 Short-Story Writing {J 
A practical forty-lesson [J 
\ course in the writing and 
 marketingoftheShortStory, | 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- J 
wein, famous critic and } 
1 teacher; EditorofThe |p 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing inhis spare |] 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the lea 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
| The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

1 Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. 
“Ae 


Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
=z (S 


for a splendid Government 
@ month 















DR ESENWEIN 















life-time position! Railway 
Mail Clerk appointments, 
. every state. Hotel expenses 
No strikes or shut- 
Age 18-35, common 
education sufficient. Apply 
for free specimen examina- 
= tion questions — Columbus 
Institute, L--17,Columbus, 0. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions, Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICER CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering, Re-education 

the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 

fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 

worthwhile book--‘‘HOW Tuo STOP STAMMERING.”* 
inspired thoi 


It hi ds. Fr today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Il}. 


Learn At Home 


_ Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService—Earn $75 to $150 a month, 

Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN'S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 





































HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
lege Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For specia\ rates, address 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 














Comics Cartoons, C sol OK uM r 
0 Un * and Tllus- 
gating. P nee Portraits and Feshions. & Mail or Local 
Oci TMs ani st of successful students. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, AS2 Flairon Bidg., New York 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men— Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
a 75,000 vacancies yearly, List of positions sent 
*e. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


ByronW. King’s School of Oratory 
Courses for Teachers, ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Work. Speech defects 
Loss of Voice positively cured. parges 
School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectus. Pittsburgh. Pa., Mt. Oliver. 












—_————e 
L AV S Withand without music. Cantatas, 


ttas, etc. Catal f 
Geo. . Rosche6 Co. Depel) 387 W.Medison St Chicago IIL 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


pares favorably with that of pupils in 
the ordinary classrooms. Nearly all 
the children gain in weight, owing 
partly to the nourishing luncheons 
served at cost (or free to those who 
cannot pay), and their general health 
is bettered by study and exercise in the 
open. Some protection from weather 
is provided and the temperature is reg- 
ulated so that pupils are not subjected 
to extremes. 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets at Trenton during the 
Christmas holidays from December 27 
to 29, under the presidency of Supt. 
Preston H. Smith of Bayonne. Among 
the notable speakers are John En- 
right, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in New Jersey, George D. Strayer, 
professor in Columbia University, H. 
H. Horner, dean of the State College 
for Teachers at Albany, N. Y., and 
James M. Beck, Solicitor-General of 
the United States, besides specialists 
in many educational fields. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers in a recent letter have 
called attention to the fact that there 
is considerable misunderstanding a- 
mong teachers, particularly in colleges, 
with regard to the meaning of copy- 
right and the importance of it. In the 
etfort to effect economy for students, 
an effort of course most natural, they 
have oftentimes multigraphed para- 
graphs or whole chapters of books to 
be distributed among the class. This, 
of course, cannot be done without per- 
mission from the owner of the copy- 
right, and too wide a spread of this 
habit of reproduction would make 
authorship unprofitable and publishing 
initiative without purpose. 

Many educators are not at all in 
sympathy with the recent declaration 
of Luther Burbank, the plant wizard, 
that no child except the city child 
should be permitted inside schoolrooms 
until ten years of age. They point out 
that plants and animals, the living 
things with which Mr. Burbank has 
had the greatest experience, have only 
one age, which is that of their physi- 
cal substance, whereas children are so 
many years old in body, but have 
minds which vary largely in “mental 
age” from that of the body. Nowa- 
days an effort is being made to grade 
children by mental age so that they 
will have the best possible opportunity 
to develop whatever powers they 
possess. 

The Oklahoma Teacher, in discuss- 
ing the problems of illiteracy in that 
state, calls attention to the fact that 
the ratio of crime among negroes bears 
the same relation to the ratio among 
whites as the ratio of illiteracy in the 
case of each race. This would seem to 
indicate that crime will diminish in 
about the same proportion as illiteracy, 
whether among negroes or whites. 
The beneficial and difficult work of the 
Inter-Racial Commission is described 
by the Teacher, and the following very 
sensible comment is made on the situ- 
atation: “Preventing illiteracy is one 
thing; eradicating it is another. Our 
schools to-day are preventing illiteracy 
to-morrow, but it is up to us to help 
eradicate that which already exists. 
Neither is Americanization work syn- 
onymous with illiteracy eradication. 
Teaching one to read and write is not 
in any sense Americanizing a citizen. 
Certain ideals lived up to must do 
this.” 

The number of Pennsylvania high 
schools giving full four-year courses is 
increasing, according to reports to the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. In the school year 1920-21, four- 
year courses of nine months a year 
were given in 444 high schools, fifteen 
more than in the school year 1919-20. 
These schools are rated as first-class 





You can get a $20.00 Phonograph for 
your school without any expense what- 
ever. Read Page Seven. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
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high and get appointment. 
political influence is not used. 


Fill out the following coupon. 
today—now, at once. 


COACHING for these coming 

examinations—DO IT NOW 
—This investment of two » 
cents for a postage 





institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making” 





, FREE. 
AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, $41 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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all 





$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 
WANTED 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS EASY FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers easily stand 
Experience is unnecessary, and 


7 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN Ps 


Tear it off; and mail it a 

We will immediately send »~ 

you a free list of U. S. Government positions Pd FRANKLIN 
now open to teachers; also free copy of our 4 
copyrighted book, “How to Get a Govern- i 
ment Position’; we will also explain 

to you our proposition of FREE 


INSTITUTE, 
Dept. L247 
o ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
once, and entirely without charge 


7 or any obligation on my part, list of 
z U.S. Government big paid positions now 
# open to teachers. 
may _/¢ the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of 
the Winter examinations in my section, sending me 


Advise me also regarding 


stamp 
change your » 
entire fu- Pf also free sample examination questions. 
ture a 
life. ) 7 Name......«. veedalenean 

, 7 
oa? Address....ssevees ceveccbecs 
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Order FEBRUARY pictures now: Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. H t P Fx t at 
Send 560 cents for 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, their homes, etc., each 5}¢x8. Send 15 Cents ow 0 ass amina 10ns 
Send 60 cents for Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, Longfellow—his birthplace, PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
and President Harding in the 10x12 size, six pictures. FOR OUR NEW These past examinations with 
eS viewed carefully, will prepare thea HI 
Sb GT 1923 to pass any teachers, Rezents or Civi Ser 
Ibe JK CPv ures CATALOGUE OF Unies Thesesnomneesenaysttea 
‘ 1600 MINIATURE nearly ail of them, under the divans . 
One Cent Size. sx3%. For 50ormore. Two Cent Size. 53¢xs. For 25 or more. illustrations, a 10 cent pic- My tetas: Nees ecg me aisione - | 
ture, 9x 12, a New York : New . nd former 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, ARTOTYPES. Edition “picture, “ix9, a yr erste en 8 University of Hlincis, 
1,00 each for two or more ; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for two popular subjects: ‘‘Song of colored Bird picture, an XAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— P 
= Lark” and “The Mill” or ‘Sir Galahad” or ‘‘Baby Stuart’, or $2.00 for Washing- * — each about WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE ® 
ton and Lincoln, : ; 3 “QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS" il 
. BIRD PICTURES in colors, size 7x9. Three cents each for 15 or more, Please do not send for the Sixteen of them containing 29 sub 
. t Catalogue without sending the Price complete postpaid $2.50 JON 
ee ere ‘The Perry Pic ures ©] cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, eco cchatAi 14 Yrs, of n Arithmetic,* with Ans, $, . 
4 Yrs. 0 inGrammar, with hon 25 
4 Yrs. of Exam.in Geography, with Ans. 7 ql 
schools. High schools maintaining | 44 ys 03 in Physio O8Ys Wes, 3 hs 
° ? q three-year courses of study for not less | 14Yrs.o0 nM fethods, with Ans, [33 > 
all 00 up 1Ca or = pecia a é than eight months a year are rated as 1 Sage in Givi Gov.e With Ans, [35 he 
second-class, this type including 258 | 44 yrs" o! n Enclich Con With Ans. 25 
4 : Ts. 0 n a Com.,* with Ans, 35 HAV 
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aying on yf » * 4 . 4 
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thing, or different originals. “‘IT 1s THE Durzicator You ¢ | School will be uniform hereafter, ac-| BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY (F 
Want.” “ANYTHING You WANT WHENEVER You WANT cording to a resolution adopted by the Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Ir.”’ It contains no glue or gelatine mit ton — -— ——— la ae lg hel ry we ely Parent-Teachers’ Association of the 9 IN. Xe A 
a ad a 2s TIME, Q ONEY.”’ g 2” C 2 
Mecrimny-nl $3 :00— Lees Seoul dats Uibcenat of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrperS Direct FROM THIS school. The members of the faculty Ho 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT ‘DELIGHTED’? WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. have pledged support to the movement. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. Garments extreme in style will not be Great 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. permitted 
J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & C0., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. The way to combat Sovietism and e e J. 
Bolshevism is through enlightened Price Reductions East V 
—— Sey Mechanics and Ped f Palmer Method P hi ublic opinion, through ideas based up- = 
OUR FREE SERVICE + sll offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with ‘individual wees training 4 economics and IN ——— 
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Bocial lite, 
x is written at co sial speed and i lai Willingness to support the public 
and the time of the reader, Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus “$e 
conserving health and vision. the good citizen. Every dollar spent 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 2! in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more | on the public school comes back a hun- 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship ee ag icecr Maed pang Mage og hon te dred and a thousand fold in the future 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. life of the public-school children. 
PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES | Every dollar spent in public education 
are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. and public schools is a dollar spent for Six 
insurance against trouble in the fu- ; 
so tig Pn fon is EAE ie te oa atc Sats Fortuna ov, | es HReazest yourself, in the public N 
rving Place, New Yor ty. alumet Avenue, cago. ttock Building, Portland, Ore. schools, in the teachers, in the children. Dr nd 
] And honor the American public school, awing, Art a ae 
P P Tl 6s —e | | cradle of the nation’s future great- Handwork Supplies chat 
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| / Den 
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rae Soames aan. through sickness or serious injuries 
ELEM ENTARY The Individual and the Group. ae have a ag nt ager oe of com- | D 
| 1e Textbook: Master or Servan 
Fee Zocepoes: Mosier os pany. e words of acknowledgment ies. a 
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By Prof. Mary L. Matthews A Modern ‘View of “General Mental Discipline.” fairness and promptness in payments, ie ACH SP 4 | Pass F 
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. . | The Psychology of ion. | 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, | Teaching the Child Instead of the Subject. er to smile through tears. ' Driscoll’s Spanish Instructor 3) 
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More th illustrati One of the most original methods of | | tins etubdred exercises with English transitions, sls 8 By 
lore than a hundred illustrations. Any one lecture—60c obtaining heat quickl ll 1] lengthy, treatise on letter-writing With this method the 
‘ ‘ ae = Any three lectures—$1.00 5 a & heat quickly on a smail scale study of Spanish is a pleasant pastime. 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 Complete course of 20 lectures—$5.00 is the fuel called Sterno Canned Heat. || Price $2.00, postpald. teem 
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“geeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 





BROADHURST—AIl Through the Day 
the Mother Goose Way - - 75c 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to 
young children the most important prin- 
ciples of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little 
Folks - 68c 


For Trird and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching 
chiidren the most important truths of 
hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent results as basic 
text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 

! HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books for 
grades IV to VIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body. .80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene ........+. erieeeese 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember, and Things to 
Think About $1.12 


BROADHURST—Home and Commun- 
ity Hygiene - - - $2.50 
(For High School, Home _ Economic 

Classes and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health 
presenting a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. Fills a long-felt need. 
Liberal Terms of Introduction 
Write for Samples 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Six Dennison arts made easy 


Ni” BOOKLETS—the most popu- 
lar Dennison has ever provided 
—replete with instructions and 
charming illustrations. It’s the “how 
to make things” series, for which 
Dennison friends have long waited. 
Just read the titles. At stationers and | 
department stores. 

Or send ten cents each for books youwant 
to Dennison, Dept.1H,Framingham, Mass. 


Fifty cents the set 


Sealing Wax Art () Halls, Booths & Autos () 
Paper Costumes () Tables & Favors QO 
Crepe Paper Flowers ( ) Paper Rope Weaving () 








SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 
examinations. The 48 page book of 
Nebraska &th grade questions given 
in the past, should bain the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 2,000 live 
questions on 8th grade subjects. 

Prive 40c., 4 or more 35e postpaid 
WARP PUB. CO., MINDEN, NEBR. 





Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt and Harding on_ the 
wall. You can get them free! Read 
Page Seven, 









THIS AIR RIFLE‘ 


for selling 15 pckgs. Bluine at 10c a pekg. Rifle 
ve hen sold return our $1.50 





Ty wi 
a A 
nd w d rifle, all postage prepaid 


BLUINE MFG., 567 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
oeraedpees/ 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 
Shoo ew ttunity for you to have this very successful 


. “vings system in your own schoolroom, A 
containing directions and supplies for a 
Dnler cient for frcm 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Dupticat, ‘ay or write for free booklet. 
ate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
PLAYS prongs Dialogues and 
A Dae gents. Catalogue Free. 
Mes Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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Entertain- 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


A parent-teacher association is a 
voluntary partnership of parents and 
teachers and others whose object it is 
to surround little children with the en- 
vironment most favorable for their 
development. 

This organization brings parents 
and teachers together to study child 
life in regard to care and proper guid- 
ance in the home, in the school, and in 
the community. 

It aims to cooperate with education- 
al institutions intelligently; to work 
for public welfare with regard to 
health, morals, playground facilities, 
— courts, mothers’ pensions, 
etc. 

What would it mean to the children 
and the schools of the United States if 
every school should have the coopera- 
tion of a wide-awake, progressive par- 
ent-teacher association? 

In the State of California there are 
more than 1,100 of these organizations 
connected with the public schools, with 
an individual membership of over 53,- 
000 parents and teachers. 

State Superintendent Wood, of Cali- 
fornia, says of the movement: “I be- 
lieve in the parent-teacher associa- 
tion because of the good it has done 
and the good it promises to do. An 
association of mothers and fathers 
deeply interested in the school is cer- 
tain to improve not only the school but 
the entire community. Our parent- 
teacher associations are little democ- 
racies devoted to the advancement of 
the interests of boys and girls. I am 
deeply gratified by the growth of 
parent-teacher associations throughout 
the State in the last three or four 
years. Ere Tong we shall realize our 
aim to have a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in every community.” This is 
the testimony of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the State 
having the largest membership. In the 
United States there are now mae than 
a half million members in parent- 
teacher associations. There are or- 
ganizations in every State. Where 
does your State stand on the list? Can 
you afford to let other communities 
progress while yours stands still? Why 
not have a parent-teacher association 
in every school by 1924? 

Call the parents together with the 
teachers in the schoolhouse, and see 
what can be done to make your school 
district the model for your State. Com- 
municate with other organizations in 
your State and find out how they do it; 
exchange experiences; cooperate; work 
together for better citizenship, because 
the children of to-day are the citizens 
of to-morrow.—Burcau of Education. 


Three Health Services 


Dr. George T. Palmer, writing in 
The American City, points out that 
the community can perform for the 
school child three distinct services that 
make for health. 

1. It can institute a system of daily 
nursing service in each school building, 
with the object of controlling contagion. 

2. There should be a complete in- 
spection of pupils at least once a year 
for the purpose of revealing physical 
defects and leading to corrective treat- 
ment. 

8. Children should be taught health 
history, personal hygiene and good 
health habits. 

This program is dictated as a gov- 
ernmental responsibility, as a ground- 
work for a healthier commonwealth in 
the years to come, and as a business 
investment. The prevention of sick- 
ness and incapacitation means fewer 
charitable institutions, asylums, pris- 
ons and relief agencies. The need for 
these health services is shown by the 
experience of any of our municipalities. 
For example, school nurses of the De- 
troit Health Department found, during 
the year 1921, a large number of cases 
of contagious disease in advanced 
stages in schools and homes. 





Contempt is a kind of gangrene 


which, if it seizes one part of a charac- 
ter, corrupts all the rest by degrees.— 





Dr. Johnson. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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heard 
the 





tures, 


Dodson 
Bird and Na- 
ture Chart? 
It is a collec- 
tion of nearly 
one thousand 
Designed for class work, 
with mounting. 
to schools, $50.00. 
. Write to Kankakee 
“for information. 
Fifty cen ts", 
will bring to 
you immediate- 
ly one of each of 

17 different classifi- 
cations, Pictures 7x9 
inches, Also the complete 
list of Dodson Nature Pic- Ke 
The only color plates of ~ 


the kind in the world, 
them! Orders promptly filled, 


ai 


: AMMAN 


| 
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| 
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you 
about 
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subjects. 


Price 


“. Joseph H. Dodson | % ~ 


_ 905 Harrison Ave. | : 
™.. Kankakee, Ill. | @ e z 


Send for 





MR. JOSEPH H. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL 


Long winter days—restless chil- 
dren—fidgety class-room ! 
| joy to these children-—-win their 





HI 
q 


Tilt 


Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


Bring 


interest with these in- 
structive pictures. Thou- 
sands of teachers know 
the aid the MUMFORD 
; PLATES have been in 
‘| teaching science — nature 
study—geography — art- 
and other difficult 
sd subjects. Colored 
pictures correct in 





| every detail. Prints 
| freshfromthepress! 
Write for complete 
list of nearly 1000. 


oo 








| e. ¢ 





BIRD HOUSE 


MAN. 
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(Johnson), Christ Hlead at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The 
Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), | 
' The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna ! 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to 
the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad [ 
(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), | 
The Sower (Millet), Spirit of °76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer } 





of Washington, 


son, and.Warren G. Harding. 
| each (unframed), 


$2.00, postpaid. 


(as illustrat 


75 tents 


Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 

Woodrow Wil- 
Size 22x28 inches. 
; two for $1.40; 


ed), Lincoln, 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
Oak, black or brown frames, complete with frame and 
glass and securely packed for shipment, each $3.65, any 


two $7.00; any three $10.35; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modem painters 
series Of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being: 
(Holmes) , 
Soyhood of Linco 


as well 
at moderate cost. 
The Angelus 
Stuart (VanDyck 


Washington Day Entertainments. 
How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. 


Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls, 


Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, 
Every teacher should have a copy! 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 
17 E. Twenty-third Street, 


quest. 


Dept. 3 B, 


(Millet), 
), 


“Can t 





Close of Day (Adan), 


You Talk?" 


(Landseer) , 
(Leutze), The 


and 


ular folk songs, 
large pages, 


pages. 


It is 


Stratford-on-Avon, 


Size 22x28 inches. 
$2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 
beautifully hand-colored at: 
$3.30; any five, $7.75. 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
frames to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame 
glass and ready to hang, 
3.90; any two, $7.50; any three, $11.10; any four, $14.70; an 

ve, $18.30; express extra. ! 
add 65 cents to cost of each.) 


Special Day Books for February 


Songs We Like Best. 


Per copy, 15 cents; per do-en, $1.50 pos paid. 
Lincoln Day En‘ertainments. 
Price, 40 
By Joseph C, Sindelar, 

Ly 
By Marie Irish. 


| 
| 





Price 
three for 





Baby 


Washington Crossing the Delaware | 
(Van Ruysdael). | 
Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two, 
Any of these subiects supplied 
(unframed), $1.75; any two, 


Windmill 


Each 


Framed Artotypes 


securely packed for shinment each, 


(If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, 


Catalog mailed free. 


Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 pop 
12 favorite opening and misce!laneous sonys, 1S 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 
cen.s. 

Price, 40 cents. 

Price, 40 cents. 
120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

By Edith F. A. U. Painton, A’ very fine Wash- 
Time, 1 hour, Scenes, easy, Price, 25c. 
mailed free upon re 
a guide book to the best of everything, 


176 pages. 


Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Teachers! 
Train Your 


Voice! 














Prof. Eugene Feuchtinger 


a great measure, on your vocal power. 

To present a iesson in the most eifec- 
tive way requires, not only a knowledge of 
your subject, but a vigorous, powerful and 
beautiful voice. Do you realize how much 
of nervousness and afternoon weariness is 
due to voice fatigue—fatigue resulting 
from an incorrect use of the vocal mech- 
anism? This strain or fatigue reduces 
your efficiency, and lessens your effective- 
ness as a teacher. 


Inspire 
Your Students 


You know teachers who have been a won- 
derful inspiration to their students. 
Haven't you noticed that these teachers all 
possessed vocal power above the ordinary ? 
You, too, can be an inspiration to your 
students. Professor Feuchtinger, A.M., in- 
ternationally famous as a voice teacher, 
offers you a wonderful opportunity to have 
a strong, clear, beautiful voice. 


This Is 
Your Throat 


The arrow. points 
to the all important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle, 
Whether your voice 
is strong or weak, 
pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, harsh or melo- “ 

dious, depends upon the development of 
that muscle. You can have a_ beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your  hyo- 
is developed by correct 


Y so ee success as a teacher depends, in 








vor ll muscle 
100% Improvement 


Guaranteed 


Professor Feuchtinger guarantees to im- 
prove your voice 100% by his scientific 
method of voice culture. ‘Thousands of 
men and women have already benefitted by 
his training. Many of Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s students are famous singers and 
teachers. However, you alone are to be 
he judge of the value of this training to 
you. Jf you are not completely satisfied, 
our money will be refunded. You take no 


gisk. 
5 

Sing dread leading the singing in 
your classes? If you do, start 

right now and develop a beautiful voice — 

a voice that you will be proud of and your 

fellow teachers will envy. Until you have 

studied under Professor Feuchtinger’s per- 

sonal supervision, you haven't the slightest 

eonception of the possibilities of your own 

voice, 


Professor Feuchtinger’s 
New Book Free 


Mail the coupon below and receive free, 
Professor Feuchtinger’s valuable book, 
“Enter Your World.” It tells all about his 
wonderful methods and the marvelous re- 
sults obtained by others ‘who have taken 
this training. Don’t delay. Mail coupon 
at once. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3821, Chicago 


Do you, like most other teachers, 





Perfect Voice Institute 
4922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3821, 
Please send me FREE Professor Feutchinger’s 


book, “Enter Your World.”’ I have put X op- 
posite the subject that interests me most. I 


Chicago 











issume no obligations whatever. 

— Singing. Speaking Stammering ......-.Weak Voice 
RieGae. |. sss 050 2s 2 602 00:6:60 6500602 0b 2009 ke 
Rtas... os o.0.0 0 50000 6:00 6.00 605.005 6:550259 
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Motion Pictures and the Public 


It has been said repeatedly that cer- 
tain objectionable pictures which have 
been made are the class of pictures 
which the public wanted, and that such 
productions have been the meeting of 
the demands of the public, based on 
box office receipts. 

One way for you to help us make 
good pictures is very easy, and that is 
by refusing to patronize bad pictures. 
If one were to start a vegetarian hotel 
and day by day a large number of 
guests were to storm into the dining 
room demanding roast beef cooked 
rare, this hotel keeper, though the most 
enthusiastic of vegetarians, would ex- 
perience substantial difficulty in put- 
ting over a bill of fare consisting en- 
tirely of asparagus. 

I am not suggesting an alibi for the 
motion picture business, for the mo- 
tion picture business is going through 
on the highway which leads to better 
pictures. I am only emphasizing that 
this is not a one-man’s job nor the job 
of one group; it is the multitude’s job, 
and in doing it there is work for all. 
One of the largest producers has told 
me that in his opinion the outstanding 
financial successes in the last eighteen 
months have been clean pictures. I 
may not know thoroughly the picture 
business, but I do know thoroughly the 
American public, and I know that its 
manhood and womanhood is sound, and 
will support clean pictures. Of course, 
the American public will support clean 
pictures. And the American public is 
the real censor for the motion picture, 
just as it is for the press and the pulpit. 

May I refer a minute to this ques- 
tion of censorship, which is an incident 
in the matter? The people of this 
country, of course, are against censor- 
ship fundamentally—against censor- 
ship of press, against censorship of 
pulpit and against censorship of pic- 
tures. But just as certainly. my 
friends, is this country against wrong- 
doing—and the demand for censorship 
will fail when the reason for the de- 
mand is removed. As we move toward 
the consummation of the objects of 
our association just in like degree will 
recede all demands for censorship.— 
Will H. Hays, President Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Ine. 


The many teachers who are making 
an effort to improve their pupils’ Eng- 
lish will be interested to know of the 
“American Speech Games” devised by 
May Bumby Severy of the Milwaukee 
Normal School and published by the 
American Speech Game Co., Box 815, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


An illustrated book!et designed to en- 
courage pupils to continue their educa- 
tion into and through the high school, 
and valuable as an aid to the teacher 
who wishes to promote this end, is put 
out by the Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and may be had on re- 
quest from that company. It is en- 
titled “The Value of a High School 
Education.” 


The Bureau of Education has just is- 
sued a bulletin entitled “A Kindergar- 
ten-First Grade Curriculum” which 
will be of special interest to primary 
teachers. The ten chapters which it 
contains deal with the several aspects 
of first grade work on the supposition 
that the children have had such a basis 
for their work as that given in the 
“Kindergarten Curriculum” published 
by the Bureau in 1919. The bulletin 
was compiled by a committee of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union with 
the co-operation of a group of special- 
ists in primary education. The Bureau 
has a limited number of copies for free 
distribution, one copy to a person. Ad- 
ditional copies may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents a copy. 





You can get a $10.00 Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher for your School free of 
all cost. Our plan makes it easy. 
Read Page Seven. 
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A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plars 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921—Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Imlustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans who have not had access to any 
of the 1921 issues. 

For teachers who started their subscriptions 
sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this very useful and help- 
ful material. 

For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
necessary to cut certain pages for class use. 

For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have perma- 
nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in the most usable 

RE Serta ——~ form but saves the time required to make 
1 50 PER COPY the scrap book. 

$ e POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 

who appreciates the advantages and facili- 

ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of help 
on Ss) many practical subjects. 


Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is in reality the very 
finest Plan Book that any teacher could wish for. The material is so ar- 
ranged and classified for helpful use throughout the year, that it consti- 
tutes a practical outline of the standard and special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 
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Editorial Contributions Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All of 

Biography Us 

Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 

Hygiene vices 

School Gardens and Nature Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - An- 

Projects other Club 

Americanization and Citi- Poems Teachers Have 
zenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction Entertainment 





Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
tcgether in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

_ We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


: Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
Order by Number 


380 “Happy New Year” 


TIMELY 


Price, 5 cents each 


50 cents a dozen 


500 other interesting designs. 





SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 


HARTERS’ 


TEACHERS 
CATALOG 


The bargains mentioned here are only a few of the hundreds of items mentioned in our Com- 


plete TEACHERS CATALOG. May we send it to you? FREE to every teacher. 





inch square, put up in a neat, strong 
Price, per set...35 cts. 


604 Jan., The Snow Man 
605 Feb., Dutch Children ime new aet_of 
Skating Nusber Cc ar ds 
: * printed on heavy, 
300 beg {= Ca Gar eee 
751 House at Mt. Vernon cardioard ne 
757 Cherry and Hatchet large bold faced 
Border type. e set com- 
303 Lincoln Portrait acca’ _—— 
752 Lincoln Log Cabin bers with a good 
755 Boy Lincoln Studying ee of , arith 
756 Lincoln Splitting Rails ana a aaaie 7 
800 Valentine Calendar : 
563 Heart and Ribbon box. No, 249. 
Border The cards are 


printed in a large 
bold faced type on 
light gray, 6-ply, 
strong cardboard. 
The capitals are 


Send For Catalog. on cards 1 inch 
square and_ the 
small letters on 





ecards %x1 inch. 











More Than 
One Thousand 
Teachers 
Secured One of 
These Premiums 
Mentioned Below 
Last Month 











FREE 








Send only your name, 
address and the name 
of your school and 
we will send = yon 
FIFTY of our good, 
rubber-tipped lead 
pencils. Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 
cents each 





BIRDS TO COLOR 


Ten birds’ are 

f shown in charac- 
S& —— | teristic poses. The 
( iat coloring © can be 
(\ = easily done as full 
VAN oe directions are fur- 
y L\\ nished, Size 6x9 
| \\\S} inches, printed on 





good grade drawing 
paper. Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 














Kunsrisnea 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 

Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, ete. 





PICTURES 
TO CUT, 
PASTE 
AND COLOR 


Three, big 
sets, 16. pic- 
tures in each, 
printed on 
heavy = cards, 
each 6x9 inch- 
es. Mother 
Goose, Circus 
Pictures, | Pe- 
ter Rabbit. 

Price, per 
set....,16 cts. 


MERIT CARDS 























These may 
be given for 
work of anv 
kind. When 
five are re-' 
ceived, ex- 
change them 
for a Five 
Merit Card; 


the five merit can be exchanged for 25 
merit and these in turn for 100 merit. 
Then comes the Certificate of Honor, 

One Merit Card. Per 100.......2 
Five Merit Card. Per 100.......30 ets. 
Twenty-five Merit Card. Per doz. 15 ets. 
One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 ets. 
Certificate of Honor. Per doz..25 ets. 














ADVERTISE YOUR SCHOOL 











r and send 
COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER Each set contains us the money, $2.50. Packed in strong envel- IDEAL SEWING CARDS 
A wide range of colors especially se- 982 assorted of J We will then send ope with simple direc- HAL, SEWING C2 
bebe “ both capitals and you, FREE, all MOE cw ccne weave 0 ets. The biggest.) Ce 
lected to meet all school room demands. <maji_ letters, also punctuation marks. —- prevert, any value ever} & By, fi 
Suitable for construction work, covers, Put up in a neat, strong box. premiums, — - KINDERGARTEN offered and “ omer 
mountings, as well as for pencil, char- No. 248. Price, per set..... --.35 ets. Si tlie i ga SCISSORS avery hand- H PS i 
coal, crayon and water colors. Sample COLORED STICKS cago Pencil Sharp- — nn, - Rasa rie ee iN pews’ Ssh | 
ener—n eed ec in dles, rolishec ylades, 7 | Gee oy " ay 
beck sent UE DORNER. Perfectly square and carefully cut to every school room a ike... wae signs in a ceaee 
50 Sheet Assortment length SHeautifully colored. 1,000 sticks » Porm . Blunt points, nickel set, simple in outline, interesting in sub- 
Size 9x12, per pkg............6. $0.45 to package ° lag, ~rogg x 5 itt. plated, 4 inch, per ject, “and correct in design, Printed on 
205-5 inches long .......+-++++: +o0$ .60 Good bright colors. oS GE a aR SEED neem $1.85 heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 
: ; P 204-4 inches long. ....++++-++++-eeeeeee » .55 sewed _ stripes. Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs, in en- 
CUARED FOOTER PATES t 44 es a eal Se receeceeees eoce = A FINE NEW CS Danekedundexecsncsdceccescqeeene velope, with directions........30 ets. 
‘speciz ly ada > r @ ¢ “GZ INCNES LON. ee ee eee eee ene eweene ee .40 
Lasagne pense pin gener Pe 201-Linch long..-....++++eeeereeeeees 40 PREMIUM GUMMED STARS In Gold, LANDSCAPES TO COLOR 
ste YK, Su S , id - - on : 
a lesien, interior deccration and all 155- assorted lengths..-..+.+++++++++++ of 50 My treet, poamite Silver, Red, Green or Blue. _ Ten very interest- 
Te ae sii : : COLORED SHOE PEGS N. oF D ail te, Rae” Wale ing studies in outline a 
forms of industrial art work. A wide 3999 small square pegs, colored, per PENDENCE _ repro ae a Pee drawn from nature a 
range of beautiful colors. ES s aciieee ss. ae sinac.e oumeiie 50 cts. pan S| - phi box, 12 ets.; 3 boxes, 30 cts. ll an eee > arg a 14s J 
. ~ 1 ~ ~ and, ne variety oO » 7) y ¢ 
100 Sheet Assortment PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS thing to frame for SILHOUETTE DESIGNS subjects is sulfticient | / ees 
Bive 0 x: 12) Wer DEB 6 ssa ecces - $0.45 Any continent, any state, any group the schoolroom. Twenty delightful designs, size 10 x to give very practical _ 
of states, 25 for 25 cts. SEND NO MONEY, 12, No, 8051. Price, per set...... $0.35 work in painting and 





will interest the be- 





Send for a sample copy of our book, 
“The Value of a High School Educa- 
and let us tell you about our 
Publicity Department. 


tion,” 
Educational 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


634-36 Huron Road 


Complete Supply Catalog Free 


Cleveland, Ohio 





ginners. orn 
Printed on a good Ds ae 

grade of drawing pa-| ~~ ~~ |» 

per, 6x9 inches, 10 ro] ail 

drawings in each set, ~~ 

No. 510. Price, per set of 10....20 cts. 
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Education in the Philippines 


Almost a quarter of a century has 
passed since, early on a May morning, 
Admiral Dewey awakened the sleeping 
inhabitants of old Manila. 

Since that memorable date—May 1, 
1898—one of the greatest educational 
awakenings has been in_ progress 
throughout the entire group of islands 
known as the Phillippines, where the 
traditional school, as we know it in the 


| United States, has been greatly modi- 


fied. With an abundance of the best- 
known varieties of i).dustrial material 
available, such as rattan, caffia, hemp, 


» and bamboo, industrial work is an im- 


portant part of the daily curriculum. 
Conditions favor placing this work on 
4 commercial basis under Government 
supervision. During the school year 
of 1919-20 the trade schools, with an 


/ enrollment of 3,483 boys, produced 


» Over $250,000 worth of work. 


» $241,000 










Bas- 
ketry, which is taught in every school 
and grade, netted over $60,000 for the 
Same school year. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand girls made 
: _Wworth of garments in the 
Plain-sewing classes in the public 
schools. The girls in the embroidery 
classes produced almost $60,000 worth 
ot work, while those in lace making 
have $20,000 to their credit. 

Physical education is a part of the 
curriculum, and a rating of 75 per 
= in physical education is required 
— all pupils for promotion, from 
ee grade of the elementary school 
” the fourth year of high school. From 
al to 60 minutes daily is required of 
: pupils except girls in the secondary 
Schools, where it is 60 minutes every 
other day. 


a 


ye the direction of Dr. Walter 
wift of Boston, Simmons College 
cling ttinuing on Saturdays the speech 
a ae during the summer drew 
dlinies "1 cases a month. There are 
child Ph IM agg. oben cases, 
the Nieainaen S, stuttering, and 











The Right Foods for School 
Children 


The following suggestions from “The 
Right Food for the Growing Child” 
indicate the variety possible in a sim- 
ple, nourishing diet for the period of 
greatest growth: 

1. Breakfast may be the same as for 
children of six to ten years, only in 
greater quantity. Pancakes or waffles 
should not be given oftener than once 





a week and never on a school day. 
Drinks should be milk, cocoa, or cereal 
beverages. 

2. For dinner only, fresh meat; or 
fish or poultry; or eggs cooked in any 
way except fried; or cheese—mild fla- 
vored or cottage cheese. Vegetables 
(one starchy and one_ succulent): 
Starch—potatoes, sweet potatoes, baked 
or boiled beans, plain boiled rice, maca- 
roni. Succulent—well cooked, juicy 
vegetables such as_ spinach, Swiss 
chard, peas, string beans, fresh lima 
beans, carrots, beets, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, squash; or uncooked vegetables, 
as lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, finely 
chopped cabbage. These juicy vege- 
tables may be served plain, creamed or 























with a very simple salad dressing. 
Dessert, while not essential, may be of 
high food value as: Bread or tapioca 
pudding; blanc mange or custards; 
ice cream; fresh or dried fruits or 
dates or stuffed prunes, etc. 

3. Supper or lunch may include: 
Soups—thick vegetable, chowders or 
vegetable stews. Macaroni and cheese, 
cooked or ready-to-serve cereals, or 
eggs. Bread and butter, fresh or 
stewed fruits, simple cakes or cookies. 


In Li:ap 


In Standard 


any school. 





Recently the house in South: Casco, 
Me. (overlooking Lake Sebago), in 
which Nathaniel Hawthorne lived for 
a time in his boyhood, was dedicated as 
a community house. The principal ad- 
dress was made by Prof. Wilmot B. 
Mitchell of Bowdoin, from which col- 
lege Hawthorne was graduated in 











Cloth Covers 65c 


cloth covers. 


PER COPY 
Cloth Covers 48c POSTPAID 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


When They Were Boys 


Because of the 


| 
| A New Book for Inspirational Supplementary Reading 


When They Were Boys 


of twenty-four celebrated present-day 

Americans told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner bound to hold the interest 
and attention of all who read them. 


Tie book contains the boyhood stories 


The characters have been selected from 
many walks of life with the aim to choose 
representative men in various activities. All 
of these men have achieved success and 
prominence, many of them rising from hum- 
ble beginnings. 


Certain outstanding characteristics in the 
boyhood of these men were responsible in a 
great part for their future success. Such 
characteristics are worthy of emulation by 
the boys and girls of to-day. Many of these 
men, in their boyhood, overcame great ob- 
stacles: some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and some lacked 
physical endurance. But they were all able 
to rise above these conditions and forge 
ahead toward their goal. 


It is our desire to place these stories be- 
fore the boys and girls of to-day in order 
that they may realize that it is possible to 
surmount any obstacle in the path to success. 


offers delightful supplementary reading for 
great human interest element in these stories 


they afford excellent material for dramatization. 


This book is set in very readable type and is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and pen and ink drawings. 


When They Were Boys contains 192 pages, is printed on an extra good 
grade of book paper and durably bound in either limp cloth or standard 
Price: in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per copy, postpaid; in 
standard cloth covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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“Whatever teacher says is right” 


—and what she does is exactly the thing to do. 


HUS children enhance with tremendous 
importance the words and acts of you 
who mold their minds. 


Even the shoes you wear are a model—if 
they’re Modified Educators. Shoes slender 
and smart, yet fashioned on orthopedic lines 
100 per cent. correct. 

Corns, bunions and ingrown nails can’t oi Zum" 
thrive in these peerless comfort shoes for 
teachers. 

And those little feet that trudge up to 

Unless stamped with the class—what about helping them to grow 
re straight? Why not benefit them and your- 
self by wearing Modified Educators? 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Handsome 
Modified Educator 
for Women 





al THE PRET GROW AS THEY sed Fo R Wo M Ee N 


A T tells a vivid story in foot hygiene. Let us send it to you free. 
THIS CH R Size 24 x 36 inches—ready to hang on a blackboard frame. 


























A SUCCESSFUL MODERN SCHOOL 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, sta2d: ard | 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroid- | 
ered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can | 
get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with ° 
gilded spear head. 











every school in America. 
your flag this month. 
Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 
: Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their f 
= laent View Co. nite friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons ZW 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you “ 


The children in this school are alert, studious, interested. ——— S Flag or large Bunting Flag. It will be 
, : sent immediately, prepaid. 
They are independent, resourceful, wise. Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured fre2 


Every lesson is real, because illustrated. “es in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 
They have and use the Keystone “600 Set” of Stereo- “Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 


graphs and Lantern Slides. tons, oni — me to aghans9 receiving them, and re- 
. . ti “ 
Would you make all your schools 100% efficient ? hi ree, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 


Supply them with Keystone Visual Education Materials. Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 
Let us help you. The Jefferis Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana _ ... 4 





ees P RITE YOUR NAME HERE 
Have your pupils sell | THE JEFFERIS co. P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, tnd 


TONE VIEW COMPANY Li ME E7PERIS 00. Anderson, 1 
KEYSTON °) = 30 Flag Buttons at 10¢ | ,;mime Himblematic Fag Buttons which m neta 3 
H z re Uh Ayes Al each. Send the pro- will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpe ecke 
Studios and Factories tj ceeds, $3.00, and we f 149% in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
fl i oie 5 ie cqnere for Flag youieert 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA CAS yai cess Giant Pencil Sharpener [ 1 Pencil square for Flag you want) 


We have purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department of Underwood & Underwood. A . hn oe 2 
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Ghe Constitu tion of the United 


|} States with its Fine equilibrium be. | 

| tween efficient power and | 
individual liberty still remains 

i, the best hope of the world. If 

| it should perish, the cause of 

| | democracy would receive a falal 
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: This patriotic poster may be mounted on a cardboard mat and used for a schoolroom decoration and a Silent Educator device. 
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HELPING PUPILS TO LEARN NEW ACTS | 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 














EACHERS often become impatient with a pupil 
who cannot at once perform a simple novel act 
when he has been shown how to perform it, for 
example pronouncing a new word correctly, re- 
producing a copy accurately, managing a saw or 
plane skillfully, performing a new calisthenic 
movement properly, and so on. In many schools 
there is much unpleasantness because pupils do 
not learn new actions as readily as teachers 
think they should. Such pupils are scolded for 
wae their dullness, with the result that they are 
handicapped rather than helped in their learning. 

For illustration of the difficulty of mastering any new act, suppose 
a teacher should watch an expert serve a tennis ball over a net, and 
then try to perform exactly the same act. The thing may seem simple 
enough, but the teacher will discover that, no matter how hard he 
may try, he cannot do as the expert does. Suppose the teacher is 
himself a tennis player but cannot serve a curved ball; let him look 
at the expert, and attempt to imitate him. It is practically certain 
that he will fail, and he may never be able to deliver a curved ball if 
he depends solely upon observation. 























NOTHER illustration: let a teacher who thinks a child should 

be able to repeat a word accurately when it is pronounced to 

him, try to reproduce the German word Ich correctly when a native 

German pronounces it for him, or reproduce a French or Italian sen- 

tence after he has heard it, even if he has studied French and Italian 

in an American school. He will find out, to his surprise perhaps, 

that he cannot accurately reproduce words in a foreign language 
after simply listening to someone speak them. 

Once more: a teacher is often annoyed because his ten- or twelve- 
year-old boy cannot use tools correctly after he is shown how to use 
them. If an impatient teacher will try to use a dentist’s or surgeon’s 
instrument which he has never used, after he has merely observed an 
expert use it, he may be astonished at his clumsiness. He will prob- 
ably be impressed with the fact that mere observation of a new act 
will not enable one to perform that act; something more is required. 

It is a fundamental law of learning that one always sees and hears 
on the basis of what he has done and said. When a young child who 
can wink both eyes, but not one eye independently, looks at a person 
who winks one eye, he will interpret what he sees to be what he has 
done and can do: he will wink both eyes and think he has reproduc- 
ed the copy. When a gymnastic teacher performs a new movement 
before a class, each pupil will reproduce it in his own peculiar way, 
which will be the way he has performed similar movements in the 
past. A teacher who sets a copy in writing before a group of twenty 
six-year-old children will have twenty varieties of the copy repro- 
duced. 


F a child has acquired the habit of mispronouncing a word, he 
will never hear it pronounced correctly unless special pains are 
taken to connect the mispronounced word with other words like it 
that he pronounces correctly. He will tend to hear the word pro- 
nounced by others as he pronounces it himself. 

Talking to a pupil about how he ought to perform a new act will 
often be more of a handicap than a help to him. It is a mistake in 
teaching a young child a new act to suppose that he can interpret 
what is said to him just as the expert understands it. Often pupils 
are prevented from learning actions because of the constant talking 
of those who are trying to teach them. 

Suppose a teacher wishes to teach a six-year-old child to reproduce 
a copy that she has set before him; how can she help him to master 
the task with the least waste of time, energy, and temper on her own 
part as well as on his? She should ask him to observe the copy 
while it is being made and not merely after it is finished, for if his 
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eye follows the movement of the hand while the copy is being writ. 
ten, he will gain a better idea of it than if he does not observe it yp. 
til it is completed. He will see only lines without direction or Spatial 
relation if he does not look at the copy until it is finished. Then the 
teacher shou!d have the pupil trace the copy “in the air,” repeating 
the movement of her hand as he observes it. He cannot do this ac. 
curately at first, but the teacher should take his hand and help him 
to perform the movement necessary to reproduce the copy. Next, 
when the pupil takes his pencil in his fingers, the teacher should 
guide his hand in executing the copy. Thus she can give him an idea 
of how it feels. It will require only a few experiences for the pupil 
to catch the idea of how the copy is executed; and once he gains the 
correct feeling in his muscles he will learn it very quickly. Ordi- 
narily it will be better for the teacher not to say anything to the child 
except to answer questions which he may ask. He can learn only by 
doing, not by listening to verbal directions. Learning any action de. 
pends first of all upon actual muscular experience in doing it, and 
not primarily upon observation or hearing. This is true of all new 
activities—pronouncing words, jumping, whistling, playing on a 
musical instrument, using a saw or plane, etc. 


SYCHOLOGISTS have much to say these days about the “trial- 
and-success” method of learning. By this is meant that when 
one is learning a new act he cannot perform it exactly right at the 
first trial or at all later trials. It wilf be hit and miss with him. But 
every time he succeeds he will be much pleased and he will keep on 
trying to succeed. The oftener he succeeds the more certain he will 
be of succeeding in future trials, until in the end he can perform the 
action without any likelihood of failure. 

Every new act, whether learned by child or by adult, must be mas- 
tered by the trial-and-success method; which means that at the start 
there may be as many unsuccessful as successful trials. The teacher 
can shorten the process of learning by devising ways to help the child 
actually do what he is trying to learn. Scolding a pupil because of 
unsuccessful trials in learning a new act will only hinder him, unless 
he is merely careless or indifferent. There is no way by which a 
beginner can avoid making errors in learing an act. If he becomes 
much afraid that he will make an error if he tries, he will not pro- 
gress as rapidly as if he feels quite free to try, try, and try again, 
until the successful performances become so fixed that errors cannot 
occur. The pupil who tries any new act most freely, even at the risk 
of making unsuccessful trials, will learn more rapidly than the un- 
duly restrained pupil who has been made to feel uncomfortable 
whenever he has made an error. 


ANY persons who can pronounce words accurately, or pitch a 
curved ball, or perform difficult gymnastic movements to pel- 
fection, or execute military commands instantly and without error, 
or write a “nice hand,” cannot teach a novice effectively to do any of 
these things because they have forgotten the steps by which they 
learned to do them. They cannot put themselves in the place of the 
learner and see his difficulties. They think a learner can easily mas- 
ter any new act if he will only give close attention to it and be eal- 
nest about it. Such persons talk to and scold a learner rather than 
guide him. 

An illustration: A teacher of music—a very good musician—was 
giving a lesson to a ten-year-old girl. The new task was to play the 
scale with both hands—the child had used only one hand thus far. 
The teacher set the copy, very easily of course, and said to the pupil. 
“Now, watch what I do and you can easily do it.” Several times 
she ran the scale with both hands automatically, and her pupil ob- 
served her; but when the child attempted the same act she failed, 4 
might have been predicted. She made several attempts but failed 
each time. Then the teacher set the copy again, saying, “Watch mé 

(Continued on page 86) 








Guido Reni 


ST. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON 


Rn picture symbolizes the superiority of spiritual power over brute force. The upper part of the original painting 
is a wonderful blue which seems to surround and clothe St. Michael, the archangel. From early Christian days, 
blue has been used to represent Truth. St. Michael is shown cunquering the evil of the world in the form of a chained 


dragon surrounded by darkness. The original of this picture is in the Church of Santa Maria della Concezione in Rome, 
It was painted about three hundred years ago by Guido Reni, a native of Bologna, Italy, and the son of a musician. 
(Miniature pictures for class use will be found on page 42.) 
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Intelligence Testing and Its Value 


By C. E. BROWNE, Director of Tests and Measure ments, Summit, N. J. 


ITHIN the past ten years there has 

been devised a system of intelligence 

tests that furnishes a valuable in- 

strument for measuring the mental 
capacity of school children. The use of such 
tests is daily becoming better known, and more 
widely adopted. 

In schools all over the country there are still 
pupils who are being judged by good clothing, 
a pleasing personality and the social promi- 
nence »f the families to which they belong. 
The inference on the part of their teachers, 
until experience disproves it, is that they are 
equally well endowed mentally. Sometimes 
they are, but such an assumption is generally 
unsafe until it is scientifically demonstrated, 
and this is done by the intelligence tests that 
may be employed. 

Any teacher of experience will recall anx- 
ious days and sleepless nights over some pupil 
who did not respond to her efforts. She vainly 
tried to employ new devices to unlock the fog- 
bedimmed brain and wondered if she were 
really losing her efficiency. No amount of hard 
work on her part or on that of the pupil seemed 
to produce good results, and he remained an 
absolute failure in his class. In these days an 
hour spent in giving such a child a mental test 
would reveal his incapacity for the work at- 
tempted, the teacher would be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for his failure, and the strain of 
competition with his more successful class- 
mates would be relieved. 

From the very beginning we are confronted 
by the questions: What is it that is being meas- 
ured or tested? What is intelligence? Terman 
in his book, The Measurement of Intelligence, 
tells us that it is the ability to avoid errors, to 
surmount difficulties, to adjust to environment 
and to meet situations which have not before 
been known. We might add that it is the abil- 
ity to make use of data presented by the senses. 

Standardized tests provide new situations, 
effect certain stimuli, and produce a certain 
reaction in which the functioning of intelli- 
gence is revealed and thus measured. There 
are two kinds of intelligence tests in general 
use, the individual test, of which the standard 
is the Terman Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests, and the group test, of which there are 
several examples of recognized reliability. 

The individual tests are used only in very 
special cases, on account of the length of time 
required and because they can be given only by 
specially trained examiners. The group tests 
have the advantage of testing a roomful of pu- 
pils in a short time. Any teacher of good judg- 
ment and sufficient poise who will spend an 
hour in careful study of the direction manual 
and will slavishly follow the text of the direc- 
tions can administer a group test. 

Intelligence testing has three well-known 
abbreviated terms. C. A. represents the child’s 
chronological or actual age in years and 
months, M. A. his mental age, that which in- 
dicates his mentality. For example, a ten- 
year-old boy may have the mentality of a 
twelve-year-old; therefore his mental age is 
twelve years, while his ehronolegical age is 
ten years. Reversing the numbers would of 
course reverse the situation. As the third fa- 
miliar term, we have the I. Q., or Intelligence 
Quotient, which is obtained by dividing the M. 
A. by the C. A. The I. Q. is the ratio of the 
mental and physical age and is an index of the 
child’s capacity and his power for future prog- 
ress. The average or normal pupil has an I. Q. 
of from 90 to 70 (below 70 Terman calls defi- 
nite feeble-mindedness) and the gifted child 
has an I. Q. of from 110 to 160 or 170. 

It has always been an injustice to keep the 


definitely slow pupil with those of average 
abilities. Unable to keep up with the group, 
scorned by his more fortunate mates because 
o- his stupidity, accustomed to an atmosphere 
of failure, the slow child becomes discouraged 
by tasks beyond his ability. if nis cemperament 
predisposes, he becomes a disciplinary prob- 
lem, a menace alike to himself and to his class. 
Wherever it is possib!< to form a special class 
for such pupils. with handwork taking pre- 
cedence of the formal work and the mind being 
allowed to develop through the avenue of the 
senses, that seems to be the best solution of 
the problem. 

It has been equally an injustice to keep the 
gifted child marking time while the average 
child is catching up with him. This tends to 
weaken his will power and retard his mental 
development. Native mental endowment of a 
high order is an asset to the state which should 
be sedulous!v cultivated and for it an environ- 
ment favorable to its highest development 
should be furnished. From it are to come our 
future geniuses, our statesmen, our leaders in 
all walks of life. To what better use could 
public funds be devoted tnan to the training of 
those who shall make its history? 

With the brilliant and the slow eliminated, 
the average group becomes homogeneous with 
but slightly varying capabilities and all are 
able to proceed at a steady pace. It is easier 
for them to work together and easier for the 
teacher, whose efficiency can be concentrated 
upon them without mental travail over s'ow 
pupils or worry over those whc could make 
more rapid progress. There is no stigma at- 
tached to the average group. Very few of us 
are more than average. And there should be 
no stigma attached to the slow group, whose 
education becomes less formal and more adapt- 
ed to ability. When the groups have become 
homogeneous it is reasonable to say that there 
are just as many pupils at the upper end of the 
scale as at the lower end and that a 100% 
promotion may be considered normal. 

In our Summit, N. J., schools pupils of very 
high scores are promoted immediately follow- 
ing their tests, provided they have been doing 
work of high grade. Children who are of high 
ability but whose work does not warrant im- 
mediate promotion are brought together into 
small coaching groups. Interest and ambition 
keep them at a high pitch and they are invari- 
ably promoted at the end of two menths. A 
progressive class for rapid promotion to con- 
tinue under one teacher for a long period of 
time has been organized. As a result of this 
effort, we have had a promotion of 108.8% in 
one school, 125% in another, 93.9% in another 
and 98.72% as a general average of all the 
schools. One sixth grade had a promotion of 
152.94%. (We assumed that any class, all of 
whose members were promoted at the end of 
the year to the next higher class had a promo- 
tion percentage of 100. If half the members 
had a 100% promotion and the other half did 
two years’.work in one, we regarded this as a 
200% promotion for the brighter pupils and re- 
corded the promotion percentage for the entire 
class as 150.) 

In our work we have used the Pressey Prim- 
er Tests from kindergarten to third grade; the 
National Intelligence Tests from fourth to 
sixth grade, and the Terman Group Tests from 
seventh to twelfth grade. The Binet-Simon 
Tests have been used for ten years by us in 
selecting pupils for special classes. 

It will be seen that the I. Q. is not a measure 
of achievement but of power. When we find a 


child with an I. Q. of 120, 130 or more, we ask 
ourselves, What is this child doing with this 


$ 


reserve stock of intellectual force? Is he am. 
bitious? Is he diligent and persevering 9, 
does he waste his opportunities? An answey 
to this can be found in a series of tests which 
measure the work he has done in educationa| 
subjects. These combined with his mentaj age 
(A. Q.) tell us exactly what he has done and 
whether he has worked up to capacity ory 
sh aid be prodded. 

A low score on a group test with a high age 
standard should always be viewed with sys. 
picion. For instance, Nancy Jones who is thir. 
teen years old makes a score of 98. By looking 
up the age norms given we find that 98 's the 
standard score for an eleven-year-old child: 
therefore Nancy Jones has a mental age of 
eleven years and is two years retarded trom 
where her C. A. would place her. Working out 
her I. Q., 1143, we find it to be 84. 

There may be a history of past illness with 
its attendant long absence from school, which 
has somewhat affected this score, so it will be 
only fair to Nancy that she be given another 
test after an interval of time to verify the first, 
or be given an individual test. No child should 
be judged of small mental caliber as the result 
of but one test. 

On the other hand, Mary Smith who is ten 
years old has a score of 132, which is the stand- 
ard score for a fourteen-year-old girl. Mary is 
an unusually gifted child and should be recog- 
nized as such. She has an I. Q. of 140 which 
ranks close to genius, but Mary is shy and little 
disposed to thrust herself into the limelight. 
Her unusual ability has not been recognized 
by her teacher who, judging her by the play- 
mates who form her little group rather than by 
her own individuality, says, “The tests are not 
reliable. Mary is a much overrated child and 
will never be anything but a little plodder.” 
A change shortly takes place. Mary is put into 
another class and there she comes into her 
own, her mind developing by leaps and bounds 
as she works in a more favorable atmosphere 
and is given tasks which arouse her ambition. 

The reliability of the group tests is sufficient 
to warrant some investigation if the judgment 
of the teacher differs very greatly from the 
score. An old saying, “Where there is smoke 
there is fire,’* seems to apply here, for no good 
score is ever produced by a child who is really 
weak mentally. 

A very interesting phase of this work is that 
of vocational guidance. While in only a few 
cases the tests indicate with any directness on 
the positive side, on the negative side the indi- 
cation is quite clear. Girls who have a low 
score should be advised against wasting time 
on a classical or a commercial course. Domes- 
tic science, home nursing, literature and some 
of the natural sciences will fit them to be home 
makers and will keep them in school much 
longer than they would remain if allowed te 
fail on work that was too difficult. 

It may be impossible in a small school system 
to separate the three groups entirely, but it Is 
usually possible, except with overcrowded 
classes, to provide extra promotions for sifted 
children and to ease up on the formal work for 
slow children, making the work simpler and re- 
quiring: less of detail. 

The scores should be well-kept secrets be- 
tween the examiner and the teachers, parents 
not yet being trained to look philosophically 
upon anything which so nearly touches their 
pride as an intelligence score may. oa! 

In conclusion I would point out tha: ™ 
schools where intelligence tests are used, the 
classes are more homogeneous, the children 
happier, the teachers more efficient and both 
time and money are saved to the school system. 
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How to Equip a Radio Receiving Station 


AERIAL The aerial and ground wires are very impor- 

tant units of a receiving set. It is difficult to 
erect the masts on the peak of a house and then string the 
antenna but by fastening the masts to the ridge board with 
Tee hinges the antenna and guy wires can be fastened in 
place as in Fig. 1, and then swung up in position and held 
in place by tightening the guy wires. 


While there have been 
very few cases reported of 
lightning striking small 
aerials, it would be well to 
run your aerial to the 
ground when not in use. 
Inquire of the fire insurance 

underwriters in your 





AERIAL 








district as to whether a 
lightning switch is nec- 
essary. 


CRYSTAL SETS 


Every school and home 
can now afford to have 
a radio receiving instru- 
ment. When the radio 
craze first started, the 
market was stripped of 
required parts and the 
prices were unreasonable. 
The market is now flood- 
ed with radio material 
and the prices have fallen 
so that the material for 
homemade sets is very 
reasonable. 

Under ordinary con- 
ditions the crystal sets 
will receive from 5 to 12 
miles, under exceptional 
conditions from 12 to 35 
miles. The distance depends on height of aerial, ma- 
terial in set, hook-up used, and influences—either natural 
or such as are exerted by near-by power houses. 

The crystal set is not capable of receiving at long dis- 
tance nor is it satisfactory for attaching a horn. A bulb 








set is satisfactory. For those living at a great distance 





Use common porcelain insulators and solder all connec- 


tions. For aerial and ground use No. 14 copper wire. Solder 
ground wire to a water faucet, ‘water pipe or other metal 
that extends far enough into the ground to reach damp earth. 


from a broadcasting station I will show next month how 

to assemble a bulb set using a storage battery. 
Crystal Set 1 can be made from a round cereal box and or- 
dinary materiale Set 2 is more elaborate and requires special 
material. Some of my boys buy this standard set made up 





Little Folks Enjoy “Listening in” 


and make a box in which they install it. 

Either head sets or telephone receivers can be used. The 
telephone receiver, however, is only about 80 ohms and will 
cut off a receiver of higher ohmage (as 2200 ohms) if con- 
nected at the same time. Five or more sets of receivers of 
the same chmage can be connected at the same time. 

For those living in a community where radio supplies are 
not available or where high ohmage receivers, bakelite 
switches, wire, etc., cannot be purchased, I will on receipt 
of a stamped, self-addressed envelope recommend material 
and substitutes that my classes have found most satisfactory. 
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BITS OF CAT HISTORY 


SmMmMnimin"iXK CAUSE we know that there 
° were cats in ancient Egypt, we 
suppose that to have been their 
original home. Cats were sa- 

cred to the Egyptians. Injur- 
ail i= ing a cat was punishable by 
death. A thousand years ago cats were so 
rare in Great Britain that prices for them 
were set by law. Anyone who stole or 
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killed a cat guarding the prince’s granary 
must forfeit as much wheat as would cover 
the entire cat to the very tip of its tail. 

In Egypt, cats had temples built to them 
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Billy with the Chickens 


and in families where a cat died the mem- 
bers would shave their eyebrows as a sign 
of mourning. In the middle ages, cats 
were regarded as companions for witches; 
hence our use of them as Halloween em- 
blems. Many people still 
believe that there will be 
rain when a cat washes its 
face. 


A MUSIC-LOVING PUSSY 


Mr. Thomas Catt was a 
music lover. He came run- 
ning when Marjorie played 
the piano or anybody sang. 
One day Uncle Peter pre- 
sented Marjorie with a 
beautiful singing canary, 
which the little girl named 
Geraldine. Whenever Ger- 
aldine piped up, Mr. Catt 
would take up his position 
on the floor underneath the 
cage and listen, head on 
one side and eyes half 
closed, with every evidence 
of pleasure. 
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True Cat Stories 


By EDNA S. KNAPP 
ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Once, careless Marjorie left the cage 
door open when the window was open, too. 
Presently, out flew Geraldine through the 
window into a near-by maple. At inter- 


vals through the day Geraldine was heard 
singing. 
Mr. Catt asked to be let out the door and 














Buff Showing the Rat 


seemed as worried as Marjorie. He was 
not seen again until next morning when he 
walked proudly in, bearing in his mouth a 
disgusted canary, which he laid carefully 
at Marjorie’s feet. Geraldine, somewhat 
mussed, gave a shake and retired to the 
cage; then sang them all a song. 


BUFF AND THE RAT 


Buff was a great hunter, wise by nature, 
belonging to Barbara Bruce. He always 
brought her whatever he caught, and 
found her day or night, wherever she hap- 
pened to be. One rainy night when Bar- 
bara was in bed, she heard a miaow at the 
window. She opened it and Buff came 
tumbling in. Barbara switched on the 
light and saw that he was dragging a mon- 





Beauty Waking Harold 
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ster rat toward the bed. She hustled him 
downstairs with it as quickly as possible. 

In the morning she said to him, “Buff, 
what have you done with that rat?” Buff 
marched over to a market basket under a 
bench, and there lay Mr. Rat untouched, 
saved for future admiration. 


BILLY GUARDS THE CHICKENS 


Have you ever seen a rabbit-cat, with a 
short tail and long hind legs? Cat fanciers 
call them Manx cats. Billy was that kind, 
and he ran like a rabbit, too. He was a 
new pet on the poultry farm. Bob and 
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Bertha did _ not 
what he might do to the 

little new chickens. So they carefully fill- 
ed a basket with the fluffy babies. Taking 
the basket into the house, Bertha called 
Billy. He acted afraid and would come to 
the basket only when Bob patted him and 
said “Nice kitty.” 

Billy walked around the basket. First 
he gently put one big paw inside, then ar- 
other. At last he jumped 
in and began to purr. The 
chickens cuddled into his 
long fur. Billy drew the 
chickens as close as he 
could, gave a sigh and went 
to sleep. After that, the 
twins often found Billy 
asleep on the lawn with 
chickens hopping all over 
him. He seemed to con- 
sider himself their guard- 
ian. 


“THE MINISTER’S CAT” 


This was a real cat, nota 
game. Her name was 
_ Beauty and she followed 
Harold’s father, the min- 
ister, for miles around 
when he went to make 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Our Country—See and Know It First—III 











A Geographical Project Study of the United States, Correlated with. 
Civics and Developed on a Basis of Interest in Highways and Travel 





By BLANCHE BUL IFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


IS we begin to see and know 
our own America, let us 
keep our senses alert, our 
minds open, for the evi- 
dences of the “worlds 
within worlds” of far 
greater scope and magni- 
tude than any Aladdin’s 
lamp could conjure up— 
of natural resources and 
their development; of in- 
dustry, invention, science; 
of natural beauty and 
wonder, and of art, literature, culture; of what 
it means to be a citizen of this great country, 
and of the part we play among the citizenry of 
the world. 


I. The North Central States 


. Cities visited. 
’ 4 Detroit.—As already determined, the first 
step in our great adventure is the purchase of an 
automobile. After a conversation lesson on the 
relative merits of various makes for such a trip as 
we have ahead of us, and an arithmetic lesson in 
which we compute costs, taking into consideration 
the initial price, the upkeep, and the consumption 
of oil and gas per mile, we agree upon a Ford. 
Hence, our interest centers on the Ford factory and 
we make a visit to it the immediate beginning of 
our trip. ; 

A thrill of excitement takes possession of us as 
we enter the lobby of the administration building 
and look about us at the astonishing number of 
people who have come, as we have, to see for them- 
selves. We are interested in the fact that they 
have come from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and that the group includes, in addition to 
sightseers, industrial leaders, men of affairs, gov- 
ernment officials, and educators who have come to 
learn of the “Ford way of doing things.” We can 
readily believe our guide when he tells us that as 
many as 43,800 visitors have been entertained in a 
single month, for from the time he announces “All 
ready for the trip through the factory,” and we 
are led into the “vast city under a roof,” our 
amazement deepens. We find that it not only op- 
erates its own power, heating and lighting plant, 
but fire department, telegraph and telephone ex- 
change, freight and express offices, laundry, lab- 
oratory and machine shops as well; maintains its 
own schools (English, Apprentice, Trade, and 
Service schools), hospital (with more than 100 doc- 
tors and first-aid men), safety and hygiene depart- 
ment, motion picture studio, park and athletic field, 
band and auditorium, educational and legal depart- 























' ments, home and rental exchange, grocery, drug and 


shoe stores, meat market, and tailor shop; it even 
publishes its own newspaper. We go on with an 
amazing array of figures in our head, and with an 
admiration of the “Ford way” in which the master 
mind that has been keen and farseeing enough to 
build up such an enterprise becomes second to the 


; human sympathy and understanding that insure 


its success. We are much interested in the “mill- 
ing in transit” system, with the five locomotives 
continuously placing cars at the loading docks and 
temoving them when loaded. Think of 1,000 yard 
operations every twelve hours to supply the raw 
materials and start the finished parts on their way! 

We pay down the purchase price of our Ford 
(use the exact factory figure for the style agreed 
upon), thereby saving the freight to our home lo- 
tality. (What is the freight rate to your home? 
How much did you thus save?) Does this not 
bring home to us that in addition to our natural 
transportation facilities (water), and our artificial 
facilities (railroads), there is the absolute need of 
Construction and development of highways? We 
climb into our Ford with a more intelligent appre- 
clation of its workmanship and mechanism. Hav- 
ing seen a car assembled from its various parts, we 
Understand how 1,250,000 cars can be made in one 


year; we realize something of how it is that Henry 
Ford can reduce his price and make up for it by 
putting on more men and increasing his output— 
we translate this into terms of efficiency—expert- 
ness in the mechanical, business, and human phases 
of the biggest branch of one of the biggest indus- 
tries of the world. We recall the war work of this 
plant—the ambulances, the trucks, and the quanti- 
ties of other war materials produced and we recog- 
nize the justice of the citation given it by the 
United States government, when the Armistice was 
signed, as a 100% war work organization. We 
learn something of Ford’s various other enter- 
prises; we decide to visit the Ford Blast Furnaces 
and coke ovens, at River Rouge, and the Fordson 
Tractor Plant, at Dearborn; we discuss the shut- 
ting down of Ford plants last fall because of coal 
shortage incident to the strikes. What would this 
have meant to the country in the way of men out 
of work, effect on car prices, transportation, etc., 
if it had been long continued? We recognize the 
straightforward democracy of the way in which the 
matter was handled with the “coal barons.” 

What other automobile factories might we visit 
in Detroit? Let us note on our maps the little tri- 
angle between Cleveland, Chicago, and Saginaw 
Bay, where more than half of the automobiles of 
the world are made. Let us look into the question 
of “standardization” and “specialization” as to 
machinery and manufacturing, and what part it 
plays in the foregoing concentration. In the ship- 
ping of automobiles from Detroit to various parts 
of the country, which would be more used—water 
or rail transportation? Trace a shipment of cars to 
New York City; to Duluth; to St. Louis. When 
shipping by rail on one of what roads must it start? 

What other things shall we want to see in De- 
troit? Let us summarize the things by which we 
shall remember Detroit, not forgetting to include 
the fact that it ranks high among the cities of the 
world for its beauty, and for its cleanliness and 
orderliness—much of this being the work of Mayor 
Couzens. Doubtless some of us will be interested 
to study in detail his plan of city government, re- 
membering that Mayor Couzens and Henry Ford 
were once partners and co-workers, and noting that 
the “Couzens way” of directing the activities of a 
city has many points in common with the “Ford 
way” in other businesses. 

As it is not our intention to economize miles at 
the expense of seeing and knowing our country, let 
us now take the trail, following the Dixie Highway 
along the bend of the Great Lakes, discussing 
points of interest as we go and stopping at— 

2. Grand Rapids—where we visit the plant of 
one of the big furniture companies, with a brief 
run over to 

3. Battle Creek—with its unique sanitarium. 

4, Chicago.—We stay here long enough to 
study the city as to— 

a. Size—in miles, noting especially the 
length of the lake front; population, rank among 
cities of the United States; of the world. 

b. Location.—Near the center of one of the 
greatest agricultural regions of the world; at head 
of navigation of Lake Michigan; nearness to coal, 
iron, copper and lumber sources, and ease with 
which they are brought to it; necessity for rail- 
roads that follow along the lakes to pass through 
it, ease with which others enter it. 

c. Drainage system—ingenuity of; Chicago 
River. 

d. Water supply—Lake Michigan: use of 
“cribs” and pipes. 

e. Raw materials brought into the city. 

f. Manufactured products sent out. We vis- 
it plants to study (1) Meat packing, and the mak- 
ing of the various by-products therefrom—lard, 
oleomargarine, soap, buttons, glue, candles, oil, 
grease, medicine, bone handles, fertilizer, ete. 
(write Armour & Company for booklets); (2) 
Manufacture of clothing; (3) Manufacture of Pull- 
man cars; (4) Furniture and various articles made 
of wood; (5) Farming implements (write Interna- 
tional Harvester Company for booklet), in the out- 





put of which it leads the world; (6) Various corn 
products. 

g. Description of city, in connection with 
which we “tie up” the above and a study of (1) 
One of the big mail order houses; name others; 
(2) Educational institutions—especially the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; (3) Art gallaries, museums, 
etc.; (4) State Street; (5) Transportation facil- 
ities: Rail (especially the wonderful underground 
system): how many roads? Water: visit docks, 
see loading and unloading of lake steamers, noting 
that 3,000 vessels use its harbor each year, and that 
iron ore is the largest single item of tonnage; 
Electric: surface cars, subway, elevated; Highways 
leading into and out of Chicago. 

h. History.—(Read Hergesheimer’s ‘The 
Magnetic West” in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Sept. 16, ’22.) 

5. Gary, Indiana—noting that this city grew up 
in answer to Chicago’s need of steel, visiting the 
great plant which supplies hundreds of factories: 
with what? 

6. Milwaukee—trade and machinery center. 

7. Houghton—center of copper mining region. 

8. Duluth—head of navigation on the Lakes. 

9. Twin Cities.—Minneapolis, the greatest 
wheat market of the world (though Chicago is the 
greatest grain market), where we visit plants to 
see flour, breakfast food, linseed oil, etc., made; 
St. Paul, our country’s greatest horse market— 
why? 

10. Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, studied 
largely through contrast and comparison with Chi- 
cago and each other, bringing out the distinctive 
features of each. Note especially historical signif- 
icance of each of the two latter cities; consider 
geographical location. (Read Hergesheimer’s “The 
Magnetic West,” The Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 
14, ’22.) 

B. Other cities. 

What other cities might we have visited? What 
important things would we have seen and learned 
in each? List the lake cities of these states; the 
river cities; make a table showing population of 
each, and draw conclusions. As we journey from 
city to city let us discuss the 
C. Surrounding country. 

1. Physical features. 

a. The prairies.—Portion of great central 
plains; formation: of sandstone and limestone de- 
posits when sea covered that portion of our coun- 
try, the uplift, the superimposing of loose soil by 
rivers; effect of ice sheets: hollowing out of lake 
beds, deposit of glacial drift—extent of sheets, 
driftless area, moraines. Result: limestone soil, 
glacial soil, black, rich river-deposit soil—giving to 
this section the greatest stretch of nearly level 
land, with the richest soil of our country. 

b. Highlands.—Outlying continuations of 
the Appalachian Mountains; parts of the old Laur- 
entian Highland. 

c. Great plains.—Locate each of the fore- 
going; name states in which they lie, ete. 

2. Climate, winds, rainfall—Extremes, hot 
summers, cold winters—why? Portions near Lakes? 
Note: the fact that Michigan ranks first in produc- 
tion of apples; the importance of the growing of 
orchard and garden fruits, of truck farming, of 
floriculture, and of the nursery industry. In path 
of Westerlies, but Northeast Trades bring abun- 
dant rains from the Atlantic and the Gulf during 
the summer and early fall. Make a summary of 
these facts in a study of the growing season. 

3. Industries. 

a. Agriculture.—(1) Corn.—Detailed study, 
including: preparation of ground, time and manner 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting, storing, market- 
ing; conditions favorable for growth, comparing 
with wheat, sugar cane, etc.; the corn belt—states 
included; the extension of this belt of late (why? 
how?); machinery; the silo—ensilage; amount of 
corn raised—in the corn belt; in the United States; 
uses—Indian: kernel food for man and for ani- 
mals, dextrine, laundry starch, glucose, corn rub- 
ber, corn oil); cob (fuel); shuck (paper, varnish) ; 
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etc.; sweet corn. A study of the manner in which 
these farms were allotted and settled would also 
prove interesting. (2) Wheat.—Similar study to 
that of corn, noting the fact that much of what 
used to be the wheat belt is now given over to 
corn raising. Why? (3) Other grains—oats, bar- 
ley, rye, buckwheat, etc. (4) Other farm products; 
vegetables; fruits. 

b. Industries growing out of the foregoing: 
(1) Dairying; (2) Beef cattle industry; (3) Swine 
industry; (4) Poultry raising; (5) Canning in- 
dustry. 

ce. Lumbering: More than one-third of our 
lumber comes from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota; resulting industries, especially furniture 
making and shipbuilding. 

d. Mining. (1) Coal: locate area. How might 
it be classified? (2) Iron ore.—Try to get clear 
mental pictures of the many towns, peopled mostly 
by foreigners, thickly sprinkled through this Lake 
Superior section—the richest iron-ore region of the 
world, with literally whole mountain ranges of ore, 
near enough to the surface and soft enough to be 
scooped by steam shovels. Get pictures of open-pit 
mines; of ore-veins and shaft mines. Follow loads 
of ore on trains to the four American ports on Lake 
Superior from which more ore is shipped than is 
produced by any two foreign countries of the world, 
about four fifths of the total output of the United 
States—aggregating almost 50,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. See how much of this is done by machinery; 
follow the shiploads to their destinations; note that 
much of the ore is shipped East—why? Let us find 
out something of what this means in a turnover of 
dollars and cents—people employed, in various ca- 
pacities; cost in wages, cost of transportation; 
price per ton to consumer; etc. Consider the uni- 
versal interest in this resource because of the uni- 
versal need of it. What are the finished products? 
Let us take note, as we go along, of the places which 
give us these finished products; let us consider the 
part played in our everyday lives by these various 
products. (3) Copper ore—At Houghton we vis- 
ited a copper mine—noted shaft, slope; learned 
something of character of the ore, processes of 
handling; stamping (visit a stamp mill); smelting. 
We discuss the fact that most of the smelting and 
manufacturing are done in the East—why? We 
note that this area, formerly the richest of our 
country, is now surpassed by coppper-producing 
regions of Arizona and Montana, with those of 
Utah not far behind it. What is total output of 
our country? What is the value in money? To 
what uses is copper put? Some of us will be inter- 
ested to trace the history of its use, as it was among 
the first metals used by man. (4) Other minerals 
or mineral! products: lead; zine; salt; lignite; clays; 
sands; building stones; gas; oil. 


HE story of Arachne 1s 
one that appeals to chil- 
dren from the third or 
_ fourth grade to the high 
school and lends itself very satisfactorily to 
dramatization. Both scenes require a simple 
outdoor setting,—the first perhaps a little heav- 
ier forest appearance than the second. Simple 
Greek costumes can be made from cheesecloth, 
and ropes made of evergreen with tissue or 
crepe paper flowers fastened on them make 
pretty effects when carried or draped on the 
costume. Tarlatan scarfs of pale blue, pink, 
yellow, or green will look well during the danc- 
ing if fastened to the maidens’ wrists by elastic 
cords. Athena should wear a gold helmet and 
a gold breastplate made in scale effect. In 
case one wishes to save expense, nightgowns in 
kimono style, with white curtain cords, could 
be used as Greek robes. Cardboard looms 
strung with colored warp will do for Athena’s 
and Arachne’s looms. 


CHARACTERS 

ATHENA ARACHNE 
GreeK MAIDENS (six or nine or any multiple of 

three) 

SCENE I 

ARACHNE (coming in alone with a loom)—Oh, 
what a pretty scene. Those wide-spreading trees 
and that sparkling brook will make a wonderful 
picture. I will weave it in beautiful colors. Then 
all the world will proclaim me the greatest weaver. 


\ 


e. Manufacturing.—Let us recall the plants 
visited, the work considered, and group the branches 
of this industry in connection with (1) Agricultural 
products—from grains, vegetables, fruits; (2) An- 
imal husbandry; (8) Forest products. 

4. Transportation. 

a. On the Lakes: ways and means, with espe- 
cial reference to the overcoming of difficulties (see 
McMurry and Parkins’ Advanced Geography, p. 
91); interrelationship of development of region and 
development of shipping on the Lakes, noting that 
twelve times as much freight passes through the 
Detroit River in a year as through the Panama 
Canal, and that one fourth of the entire merchant 
marine of the United States, in tonnage, is to be 
found on these Lakes. Note that most of the prod- 
ucts eastward bound pass through the Mohawk 
Valley—why? Consider possible future changes 
with: the enlarging of the Welland Canal; the build- 
ing of a ship canal from Georgian Bay to the St. 
Lawrence; the perfecting of a grain route to Europe 
by way of Hudson Bay. 

b. Rivers. 

ce. Railroads. 

d. Highways.—What highways traverse this 
region? Note connections. Be able to make ac- 
curate statements as to the accessibility of all parts 
of this section. In view of the fact that road build- 
ing here is difficult because of nature of soil and 
scarcity of road material, what does this tell you? 

5. People. 

D. By way of summary— 

1. Make a map of these states, putting in the 
places visited. . 

2. Make a graph, showing by relative length of 
parallel lines the area of the North Central states 
as compared with that of the entire United States; 
the population; all crops; corn (bushels); wheat 
(bushels); iron ore (tons); manufactured goods 
(value); automobiles (value); agricultural imple- 
ments (value); railroads (mileage); highways 
(approximate mileage). 

From St. Louis we return east through Indian- 
apolis, to Columbus, Cleveland, Buffalo, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and, with many visits to places along 
the way, which we will recall in their proper con- 
nections, go for our next field of study to— 


II. The New England States 


A. Cities visited. 

We notice immediately the distinctive surface 
features, with dearth of farm lands and a corre- 
sponding frequency of cities, the wooded mountain 
slopes, the many short swift rivers. Passing through 
Augusta, Maine, and Portsmouth, N. H., where we 
visit the great naval base, we come to 

1. Boston and study it as to 





Arachne—A Dramatization 


By ADA K. RUNNER 


(Enter Maidens laughing gaily.) 

1st MamDEN—Come, Arachne, come and play in 
the woodland. 

2np MaIipbEN—We hold a festival to-day in honor 
of the great goddess Hera, who loves joyousness 
and gladness. Come. 

ARACHNE—But I would honor the _ goddess 
Athena, I would weave all the beauty of nature 
with these beautiful colors. This will please Athena, 
I am sure. 

8rp MAIpEN—Look, Maidens, what a wonderful 
picture. 

4TH MAIDEN—It is just like the scene in the 
woodland. 

1st MaipEN—One can almost hear the birds sing 
as one looks at the picture. 

2np MaipEN—Yes, and hear the gurgling of the 
brook and the singing of the leaves. 

5TH MameEN—Athena will be greatly pleased. 

38rD MAaIipEN—Indeed, Athena herself could do no 
better. 

ist MaweN—And I doubt if the great goddess 
Athena could do as well. 

2NpD MampeEN—Surely, Athena 
weaver in the world. 

4TH MAIpDEN—Come, Maidens, we must go. 


is the greatest 
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a. Advantages of location. (1) As a seaport 
the almost land-locked basin at the mouth of the 
Charles River, with its three broad, deep chan. 
nels; measure the width of this harbor; what is the 
distance, in miles and in days, to other harbors of 


our country? Of Europe? Of South America? 
Note the flags of the ships in the harbor—from Cen, 
tral America, from Canada, from Australia, South 
America, China, etc.; what did each of these steam- 
ers bring? (2) As a manufacturing center: its 
nearness to coal and iron fields. Perhaps we saw 
steamers unloading coal from Newport News, Va, 
or from Philadelphia, or Nova Scotia—Boston thes 
about $100,000,00 worth from these places each 
year. From where does the iron come? Note the 
ease with which raw materials are obtained. Note 
the ships in the harbor that have brought cotton 
from our southern ports or from China; wool from 
Sydney or Buenos Aires; rubber from Para; hides 
ete. Some of these materials might also be brought 
by rail—from where? Note the water power avail- 
able. (3) As a railroad center: what roads have 
terminals here? Trace western connections. We 
are especially interested in the part played by the 
great Hoosac Tunnel, which at a cost of $14,000,000, 
after twenty-two years of hard labor and skillfyl 
engineering gave, in 1875, one direct passageway to 
the West. (4) As a commercial center. 

b. Historic and educational interest.—Visit 
Faneuil Hall, Old South Church, the Public Library; 
Boston Common; ete. Go out to Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery and visit the graves of some of America’s 
greatest writers; make side trips to Cambridge, 
Lexington and Concord, Plymouth, Provincetown 
and other places of historic and literary interest. 
Take time to summarize facts and impressions as 
to art, literature, culture, then work out a definite 
description of the city from these standpoints, 
coupled with the interests which have made it one 
of the most attractive cities in our country. 

2. Leaving Boston, we visit the chain of 30 or 
40 cities which encircle it. Name these cities. What 
of especial interest is to be seen in each? 
Continuing our trip through the New England 
states, we later group the cities visited somewhat 
as follows; perhaps you can ada to each list: 
3. Manufacturing centers. 

a. Textiles. (1) Cotton: Fall River, New 
Bedford, Lowell, in Massachusetts; Manchester, N. 
H. Visit a cotton mill; (2) Wool: Providence, R. 
I., Lawrence, Mass. (Get booklet, free distribution, 
From Wool to Cloth, American Woolen Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

b. Leather goods: Boston—largest boot and 
shoe center of America; Brockton; Lynn; Haver- 
hill. After visiting a shoe plant in Brockton, com- 
pare “shoemaker” methods of Pilgrim days with 

(Continued on page 76) 


ALL—Yes, we must go. 

3rp MAmeEN—We are sorry you 
can’t go with us, Arachne. Good-by. 

ARACHNE—But I must stay alone. 
Good-by. (Alone, musingly.) And they said I was 
the greatest weaver on land or on Mt. Olympus. 
Even Athena could not do as well. 

(Athena appears in disguise.) 

ATHENA—What beautiful weaving, my child! 
You have truly woven the beauty of this woodland 
scene. Athena will be greatly pleased by this won- 
derful work. 

ARACHNE—Athena! 
better. 

ATHENA—Hush, my child! Be careful what you 
say. Do not tempt the goddess Athena. 2emember 
she is a goddess and the most wonderful weaver 2 
the world. 

ARACHNE—I fear not. I only wish I might prove 
to her that I could weave better even than she. 

ATHENA (throwing off her disguise)—Indeed! 
And so you shall. 


ARACHNE—Athena! 


ATHENA—You wished to prove you could weave 
better than I. We will have a contest, to-morrow in 
the city. The people may judge. (Exits.) 

ARACHNE—She’s gone. To-morrow is the contest. 
Well, I am sure I shall win. 


Indeed! She could do no 


SCENE II 


Greek Maidens dancing. Any dance in walt? 
time may be used. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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WE VISIT JOHNNY ESKIMO 


Maybe you think it’s cold this winter, but Johnny Eskimo wouldn't 
mind it at all. In fact, he and his friend Peter Polar Bear would find 
most of our weather a little toowarm. Here isa page of Eskimo pic- 
tures for you to draw. See if you can copy Johnny’s happy smile. 




















If you could go 
Up North with me, 
Some funny sights 
We'd surely see. 





a 


They sail the seas 
In long canoes, 
Alnd wear warm boots 
Instead of shoes. 


S 
we 


They dress so warm 
And look so fat 

They seem just like 

A bear or cat. 





BY JOHN T. LEMOS 








The great big icebergs, 
Miles of snow, 

The homes of Johnny 
Esk-i-mo 









With them, I'm sure 


You'd like to ride 
In their light boats 
Alll made of hide. 
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With mittens warm. 


And furry coats, 
They troop by like 
Some shaggy goats. 
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They make their houses 
Out of tce, 
And seem to find them 
arm and nice. 





Find playing in the 
Are-tic sun, 
You'd surely have 
FA lot of fun 
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d if youd have them 
Ane Tike you, 
Just bring them 

gumdrop or two. 

















Adventures 


HERE is a settlement at some dis- 
tance from town. It is hard to get 
a teacher for this school, as the 
children are small and do not 
speak English. It is the only vacancy at the 
present time.” 

Such was the answer I received from a 
county superintendent in a Western state, in 
answer to an inquiry regarding a vacancy in 
her county. I sent in an application which was 
accepted and I was notified that I could begin 
at once. 

With some trepidation I set out on this ad- 
venture which was to serve the double purpose 
of affording me a change of scene and at the 
same time furnishing the wherewithal of exist- 
ence. One summer afternoon at the end of a 
long drive by stage, I was set down, bag and 
baggage, outside a little gray shack from which 
immediately issued a pleasant-faced, barefoot- 
ed woman and a couple of clean but shaggy- 
headed youngsters. 

Once inside my new boarding house I began 
to realize the difficulties I was to meet, for 
neither the mother nor the children under- 
stood English. It was not until the father and 
a neighbor appeared that I was enabled to ex- 
plain my presence. 

Upon my arrival at school the next morning 
I found myself confronted by the half-dozen 
little tots who were to be my charges, and as 
many parents, curious to see how I would be- 
gin. Only one child could speak a sentence of 
English and she was far too shy to do so, and 
the other five had never even been inside a 
schoolhouse. That first day was entirely an 
experiment and, I must confess, not altogether 
a successful one. 

After seats had been assigned I brought my 
little flock to the blackboard and gave them a 
first lesson in writing. When that was over I 
fumbled around for some time trying in vain 
to find a point of contact. Finally, in despair, 
I announced, “It is recess. You can go out and 
play.” As they looked at me in blank and un- 
comprehending silence, my heart sank. I had 
to take those children by the hands and lead 
them outside! Then they just stood in an 
awed group and stared at me. Fortunately an 
idea came to me at this crisis. Several varie- 
ties of wild flowers were blooming on the 
premises and I took the children with me to 
gather them. Every time we picked a blossom 
I said “a flower’ and required each child to 
say this after me. “Flower,” therefore, was 
the first word they learned. After recess I 
turned through books and talked about the 
pictures. In the afternoon we did more writ- 
ing and a little counting and in some way 
labored through the tedious hours until four 
o’clock. Then (with some difficulty!) I got my 
charges started for home. I knew it had been 
a hard day for me but little did I realize how 
strenuous it had been for the youngsters until 
I learned later that the majority of them had 
gone immediately to bed. 

That evening I found myself with plenty of 
food for thought. I began school the next 
morning with a more definite plan in mind and 
this plan developed as the work progressed, 
and especially as I became better acquainted 
with the life of the neighborhood. To my sur- 
prise I found that all the children had been 
born in America. In fact not one of the par- 
ents had been in this country less than six 
years, but they had always lived among people 
of their own nationality, thus creating one 
more of those communities so detrimental to 
the interests of America—a little replica of 
the homeland across the sea. There was even 
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one mother who had been born and reared in 
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With Immigrants’ Children 


By ALICE FLEMING 


America, who had never been Americanized 
enough to teach the language to her own chil- 
dren! 

I decided I must try to teach my pupils 
English in such a way that it would become a 
vital part of their lives, enabling them to be- 
come intelligent and worthy American citizens. 
The mere ability to read and write English 
and the few jumbled stock phrases they would 
be able to pick up in a very limited schooling 
would be insufficient. I wanted English to be 
the language of their thoughts, the language 
they would naturally use in their play and in 
their common childish conversation. 

Here we were, shut in this isolated commun- 
ity where the children had no intercourse with 
American people, never going to church and 
very seldom to town, and where the parents 
were extremely anxious to keep up the sem- 
blance of life in the old country. My task was 
going to be a difficult one, and the campaign 
must be well planned. My first move was to 
shorten the hours spent in the schoolroom. I 
lengthened all intermissions and dismissed at 
3 P. M. During one half of each recess I 
played with the children, directing the build- 
ing of playhouses, etc., talking to them in Eng- 
lish; the remainder of the recess they had for 
their own amusement and relaxation. 

I used the same mode of instruction for these 
children, both in the schoolroom and out, that 
I would use to teach a two-year-old American 
child. For instance, one morning I happened 
to want the door closed. I said to one of the 
children, “John, shut the door.” John, uncom- 
prehending, only stared. At the second com- 
mand he repeated the words after me; so I 
took John by the hand and together we went 
and shut the door, repeating the phrase, “Shut 
the door,” over and over. For a number of 
succeeding mornings John was required to 
shut the door, until he simply could not forget 
these words nor the action supposed to accom- 
pany them. In the same way for many weeks 
we performed every little task about the school- 
room, making as much conversation as possible 
out of each. 

After the room had been arranged to our 
liking we repeated the Lord’s prayer. I dic- 
tated it slowly and distinctly and the children 
followed me. 

Then came my prize scheme, which in the 
beginning afforded me more amusement and in 
the end gave the children more conversational 
power than any other device, though the be- 
ginnings were humble and often ludicrous. 

On the program that I displayed to the world 
this scheme found a place as “Lessons in Con- 
versation,” but in my own mind it was tagged 
“Neighborhood Gossip.” Because the families 
lived very close to one another, everyone knew 
everyone else’s business in minutest detail. 
This condition provided me with an easy me- 
dium for teaching English. When Henry, the 
big boy of the neighborhood, made a trip to 
town, it was an event of community interest, 
as he would do the neighborhood shopping and 
bring mail for everyone. Our gossip lesson all 
that day was to chant singly and in unison, 
“Henry went to town to-day. Henry went to 
town to-day.” If poor Henry could have heard 
us he would have become so sick of the subject 
that he would never have wanted to go to town 
again! 

A short time after this, Jennie, the grown-up 
sister of two of my little pupils, was expected 
home from an extended visit. All the week we 
recited over and over again, “Jennie is coming 
home Thursday. Jennie is coming home Thurs- 
day.” We brought in blocks and laid them in 
a row to represent the train Jennie would ar- 


rive on. Another block represented the buggy, 
a couple of little sticks the team, and two 
pebbles the father and mother driving to town 
to meet Jennie. Many times a day this little 
performance of going to town to meet Jennie 
was enacted, with a very few descriptive words 
repeated again and again. The day after her 
arrival we began a new lesson, “Jennie came 
home last night.” The second day I gave each 
child a chance to repeat the lesson without my 
help. Five-year-old Anna began, “Jennie came 
home Jennie came home ” She 
had forgotten the new words. All at once the 
puzzled little face brightened and she finished 
triumphantly, “Jennie came home shut the 
door!” 

At another time Hilma, who was very timid 
and much averse to venturing alone in the 
jungles of the English language, came to me 
before school opened one morning and, with 
her face wearing the expression of one who 
bears good news, surprised me by announcing, 
“Fi-cat! Fi-cat!” At first I thought that 
somehow, somewhere, she had heard “Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle!” But 
when I recited the jingle for her, she indicated 
that that was entirely beside the subject, 
Eagerly she repeated her “Fi-cat!” this time 
holding up five fingers and shutting her eyes 
and wrinkling her face in a most laughable 
manner. Then the truth flashed through my 
mind, “Your old cat has five little cats?” | 
asked. Hilma, delighted with her success in 
imparting this information resumed, “One— 
black, two—white, two—” and went to hunt 
something by which she could show me two 
were spotted. When the class in gossip con- 
vened that day, by various means I conveyed 
to the children the information, ‘“Hilma’s cat 
has five little kittens. One is black, two are 
white, two are spotted. Their eyes are shut.” 
When I was sure each child understood every 
word perfectly we began on the tireless round 
of repetition. 

The following morning we were reviewing 
the lesson when one wee lassie suddenly shut 
her eyes very tight and wrinkled her nose. 
“This spottled?” she inquired. She had the 
words and ideas mixed. “No,” I answered, 
“that is ‘Eyes are shut,’ ” and drew a picture to 
show her once more what spotted meant. 

Fearing that some of the school officials or 
parents would be shocked at my unconventional 
methods of teaching, I thought best to go 
through some of the regular forms of school 
work for the sake of holding my job. So, be: 
sides repeating the Lord’s prayer at the open- 
ing of school, I commenced the afternoon ses- 
sion by trying to teach the children to repest a 
few lines of “America.” After recess I began 
on: “Mary had a little lamb.” Fortunately, | 
had a large picture of a little girl and a lamb. 
I displayed this and repeated the first stanza of 
the poem. ’ Then I called John and began t 
phrase it off slowly to him, when the following 
dialogue took place. 

Teacher—Mary—had—a—little—lamb. 








John (imitating exactly) —Mary—had—a- 
little lamb. 

Teacher—Good! Say it again, “Mary—had 
—a—little—lamb.” 

John—Good! Sayitagain. Mary—had—a- 


little—lamb! 

Many and varied were the trials I had in 
teaching these few verses, which of course 
were just so much jargon to the little minds. 
However, I thought that besides appeasing the 
powers that be, they would give the children 4 
few words that would be useful later and 4 
custom them to the sound of English words—* 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Safety First in Old New York 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


cot BOUT the year 1658 almost 

everyone in New Amsterdam 
knew of Maddeleen Dirck’s 
kitchen. You could scarcely 
miss it, because of the savory 
Zilles Qdors that invited you to 
pause. It might be a rich pork-cake baking 
in her huge bake kettle, cinnamon jumbles, 
or a pot of frying oylkoeks (fried cakes) 
that this good Dutch housewife would dust 
with sugar and offer across her door to the 
children who passed by. 

Balthazar and Nicholas Stuyvesant, the 
eleven and ten-year-old sons of old Peter 
Stuyvesant, were regular visitors of Mis- 
tress Dirck. Many times they went up her 
well-kept path, swung open the upper half 
of her door that hung on wooden hinges, 
and laughed as she pretended not to know 
that boys were always hungry. But in the 
end, the Stuyvesant boys never left with- 
out the pockets of their full breeches stuff- 
ed with buns and oly- 
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they sold also coarse bread. Goodwife 
Maddeleen objected to this, having her 
own ideas about spoiling boys and girls. 
That is why she kept her bake pot and her 
doughnut kettle so busy. 

Peter Stuyvesant had also lighted the 
dark streets and lanes of the rambling little 
town. “In the dark time of the moon,” so 
an old law reads, “every seventh house 
shall cause a lantern and a candle to be 
hung out on a pole, the expense to be 
equally shared by the seven neighbors, and 
nine pence to be paid as a fine in default.” 
So it happened that the girls of New Am- 
sterdam often heard this song being trilled 
in the lanes outside their doors just at 
candle-lighting time: 

“A light here! Maids, hang out your light, 
And see your horns be clear and bright!” 

Governor Stuyvesant wanted New Am- 
sterdam to be quiet, so he ordered that all 
the carters coming from the countryside 


dismount on arriving inside the gates of 
the town and walk at the heads of their 
horses lest they drive at a rattling pace 
over the stones of the streets and make a 
disturbance. 

But it was this doughty old governor’s 
fire rules that seemed unreasonable to the 
townsfolks, and particularly to the Dutch 
housewives, whose fireplaces were wide 
enough to back a cart into, and who were 
always baking and frying. He had just 
appointed a new village officer, the brandt- 
meester, or fireman, whose business it was 
to see that chimneys were clean, that rub- 
bish was cleared from the lanes, and 
that haystacks, which had always stood 
in the streets, were put at a safe dis- 
tance from the houses. New Amsterdam 
had no bricks at that time. The houses 
were low frame cottages, clapboarded, 
and the roofs thatched with reeds. The 
chimneys were made of logs covered with 

clay. These must be re- 
built, the governor com- 


koeks. : — V4 ttl; 
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which we know as the 
Bowery. It was then only 
a country lane. She had 
a garden, so that when the 
cold days came her cellar 
was well packed with 
apples, potatoes, turnips, 
and parsnips. Like the 
other Dutch housewives, 





corned beef stowed away, 
some hams and sausages 
hung up about the walls 
of her smoke house, jars 


pigs’ feet, headcheese, and 
lard. No one went hun- 


plenty in New Amsterdam. 
But good Peter Stuy- 


mous for his silver-banded 


really was. He had made 


bitrary although really 
they were in the interest 
of good government. 

He had ordered that 
the bakers of New Am- 
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shall be built south of the 
Freshwater Pond,” Stuy- 
vesant ruled at this time. 
“All flag-roofs, wooden 
chimneys, hay barracks 
and hayricks must. be 
taken down within four 
months.” Stones could 
be brought from the near- 
by fields and pastures for 
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building purposes, and 
bricks were on their way 
from England. 

In addition to these 
safeguards, Peter Stuy- 
vesant levied a tax of one 
beaver skin for each 


house in New Amsterdam, 
the proceeds of which 
were to buy two hundred 
and fifty leather fire 
buckets, which would be 
ordered from London. 
The brandt-meesters 
were not liked in New 
Amsterdam. The _ good 
housewife objected’ to 
having a sooty, officious 
individual walk, unan- 
nounced, into her kitchen 
when she was in the midst 
of mixing spices, almonds, 
currants and raisins for a 
toothsome pork-cake. He 
would walk right over to 
the great fireplace, peer 
up it, soiling the spotless 
curtain of tabby or figured 











sterdam should not sell 
‘ugared tea cakes and 
Cinnamon jumbles unless 


But in the end, the Stuyvesant boys never left without the pockets of their full 
breeches stuffed with bung and olykoeks, 


calico that hung at the 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








THE SKATING PARTY 


DIRECTIONS: Figure No. 1 wears a gray 
outfit with orange trimmings; No. 2 blue 
with black; No. 3 a red coat and a black cap 
with white fur; No. 4 green and red; No. 5 
white with an orange and black scarf, and 
No. 6 an orange coat with black and white 
scarf. Mount as shown, using a strip of blue 
oatmeal wall paper 14 x 86 inches with a 
heavy line drawn to separate sky and ice. 
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e demends of the many teachers who 

To super Ses of che Poster and Mother Goose 

= 5 published in this magazine, we have arranged 
peo collections oo in convenient form. They 

ac as follows: 

are TER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
ATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
bby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 

a Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
0 Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner . Nimble Jack; Simple Simon ; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
ledy, Piggledy ; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market ; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy _ Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

= in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Effective Constitution Teaching—V 


By ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Ciwic Secretary National Security League 


EACHERS should have constantly in 

mind the relation of the Constitution to 

the life of the individual child. It would 

be well to tell the classes that they are 
to keep thinking on the topic, “What Does the 
United States Constitution Mean to Me?” and 
that they will be asked to write on that subject 
before they take their final tests. 

Teachers must keep clear of politics. They 
can explain that a party system has grown up 
which works well in the main, but will work 
better when voters study issues. At present 
we elect the President, but the people at large 
have little voice in selecting the candidates. 
The Presidency has grown in power with the 
growth of the country. The federal power has 
also expanded. Teach the children the dangers 
of usurpation of power by any branch of our 
tripartite government. 

Dramatize, let the children do the question- 
ing and answering. Don’t lecture on govern- 
ment, develop the main facts through socialized 
recitation. Keep the lessons as simple as pos- 
sible. Even so simple a device as letting a child 
imagine himself candidate for President and 
answer questions put to him by the others as to 
his qualifications, duties and powers, will make 
the lesson vital. Children may take turns in 
impersonating the President, Vice-President, 
members of the electoral college. Class dram- 
atization should be only for illustration. No 
time should be wasted in class on dramatic ef- 
fect, though for public presentation practice 
may pay. 

Keep a bulletin board for newspaper items 
concerning the Constitution, action by Con- 
gress, suggestions for amendment, etc. Almost 
every issue of the daily paper contains one or 
more allusions to the Constitution. Don’t leave 
the items too long on the board, though it may 
be well to preserve them for the term in a 
school scrapbook. 

REFERENCE: Wade and Russell, The Short 
Constitution. 

Note: For further information and advice, 
address, personally, Etta V. Leighton, Civic 
Secretary, National Security League, 17 East 
49th St., New York City. 





Questions and Answers 
1. What qualifications must the President have? 
Can a naturalized citizen become President of 
the United States? 
(Article II, Section 1, Clause 5.) 


NOVEMBER 1. 
VISITED a sixth grade ge- 
] ography class in Miss T’s 
school to-day. Her recita- 
tion was much like that of most inexperienced 
teachers. She did not ask good questions, and 
her class work was much too formal. I noted 
that she asked thirty-four questions, thirty-one 
of which began with “what.” The class went 
on in this style: 
Teacher—What is the capital of Illinois? 
Pupil—Springfield. 
Teacher—Yes, Springfield is 
That will do. 
Teacher—What is the largest city? 
Pupil—Chicago. 
Teacher—Yes, Chicago is the largest city. 
That will do. 
Miss T. is a hard worker and a willing learn- 


the capital. 


er. After school I pointed out things that . 


needed correction. In the first place a teacher 
must be very careful not to overwork “what” 
for beginning a question. With a little careful 





This government, the offspring of our own 
choice, adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its princi- 
ples, uniting security with energy, and contain- 
ing within itself a provision for its own amend- 
ment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, com- 
pliance with its laws, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The very 
idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establish government pre-supposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the established gov- 
ernment.—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


ANA 


2. How many powers are given to the President? 
(Seven—name them.) 

3. How is he elected? 

(Disregard Clause $ in Article II, Section 1. 
Read instead the Twelfth Amendment. How 
many electors has your state? Article II, Sec- 
tion 1, Clause 2. Who may determine election 
day—can it be held on different days in different 
states? Article II, Section 1, Clause 4. Length 
of term?) 

4. Give the President’s oath of office. 

(Article II, Section 1, Clause 8. Who besides 
the President takes such an oath? Article VI, 
Clause 3.) 

5. What power has the country, acting: through 
Congress, over the President? 
(The power of impeachment. 
tion 4.) 

6. How can the Constitution be changed? 

(By Amendment—Article V. How many times 
has it been changed? 19 times. In first Con- 
gress, 200 amendments were offered. In one, 
the 34th Congress, no amendment was pro- 
posed. Most amendments proposed are either 
not needed because already provided for in the 
Constitution, or they are laws instead of princi- 
ples. The Constitution should be kept a body of 
principles that are eternal. It should not be 
turned into a code of laws. What amendments 
have been made to the Constitution in your 
lifetime?) 

. What provision in the Constitution gave us a 
strong and stable government from the start? 
(The promise to pay all the debts contracted by 
the United States before the adoption of the 
Constitution. Article VI, Clause 1. In Grade 8, 
compare this action with that of the Russian 
Soviet government.) 

8. What is the supreme law of the land? 

(The Constitution—Article VI, Clause 2.) 

9. How many more than twenty rights are guaran- 
teed in the first eight amendments? How many 
of these protect against false imprisonment? 


Article I, Sec- 


“1 





When I Visit My Schools— 


By A SUPERINTENDENT 


thinking there are many other ways to begin 
questions. A good way to practice eliminating 
“what” is to purposely conduct a whole recita- 
tion without using it once. The new teacher 
must study as much the form of her questions 
as she should the content of her lesson. It was 
noticeable in that geography recitation that 
the teacher each time repeated the answer. 
That is mere habit, and a bad one. When the 
children realize that they are going to hear 
every answer repeated, their attention will 
wander more than ever. <A teacher told me 
the other day that the reason she repeated the 
answer so much was because there were some 
in the class who did not speak loud enough for 
the whole class to hear. I call that an admis- 
sion that a teacher is not conducting her class 





(Explain the necessity of Article IV. Has any. 
one, even a policeman or a detective, the right 
to search your house without a warrant? \Wh,q} 
must the warrant describe? Remember oe oj 
the causes of the Revolutionary War was yp. 
warranted searching. Look up in history “1 yits 
of Assistance.) 
10. What is the purpose of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus? 
(Article I, Section 9, Clause 2. It is to prevent 
the imprisonment of innocent persons «aid to 
help provide speedy trial for the accused.) 
11. The American Constitution considers an accused 
person innocent until proved guilty. In how 
many ways are the rights of the accused safe- 
guarded? 
(Article I, Section 9, Clause 3. In former times, 
a man’s children and relatives could lose their 
property and civil rights, because the law had 
declared the man “attainted” as punishment for 
some crime he had committed. In our country, 
even the accused himself cannot lose his civil 
rights until convicted by a jury of his peers. He 
is shut in prison and loses his liberty and vote, 
but other civil rights are retained by him. Arti- 
cle V—Notice right to liberty, to witnesses, to 
not being compelled to testify against oneself, 
right to life, property, etc. Article VI—Right 
to speedy trial under fair conditions. Artide 
IV, Section 1, Clause 2—Protection against es- 
cape of criminals. Article VIII—Who fixes 
amount of bail and fines? Note provisions con- 
cerning punishments. Was this true in former 
times?) 
Locate the guarantees of religious freedom, free 
speech, etc. 
(Article VI, Clause 8, last sentence; Amend- 
ment I; besides numberless provisions noted in 
this lesson, see Amendments XIII, XIV, XV.) 
12. What provisions guarantee security of the home? 
(Amendments III—IV; the right to property— 
Amendment V, last sentence; Article I, Section 
8, Clause 8. The right to defense of life and 
property—Article I, Section 8, Clauses 4 (bank- 
ruptcies), 5, 9, 12, 18, 14, 15; Amendment II.) 
13. What other guarantees of individual rights can 
you find? 
(The rights of citizens—Article IV, Section 2, 
Clause 1; Article I, Section 9, Clause 6; all of 
Section 10. Notice Article I, Section 9, Clause 5 
in connection with attempt to tax articles made 
by child labor. Amendment IX.) 
14. How does Amendment XVI change the intent of 
the Constitution? 
(Article I, Section 9, Clause 5. Does it affect a 
man’s property rights?) 
15. Find the “enacting clause” (We, etc., do ordain, 
‘etc.—Preamble); the “ratifying clause” (Arti- 
cle VII). Why were only nine states sufficient 
to adopt? How many states now constitute the 
two thirds necessary to adopt amendments? 


properly. The only time an an- 
swer should be repeated is when 
the teacher desires to emphasize 
the point brought out or to use it 
as an introduction for the question that follows. 

If teachers would but seek to get away from 
the everlasting question and answer method! 
There are other ways of conducting a recita- 
tion and obtaining results. 

When one hears “That will do” thirty-four 
times in ten minutes it becomes rather monot- 
onous. Why not vary it with “You may be 
seated” or best of all carry the class on with 
another question or lead topic and call on an 
other person. Each child should understand 
that when another is called on his recitation }8 
finished. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

At the end of the sixth grade recitation 
European Beginnings of American History; 
Miss K. said, “Take, Salamis and The City Wall 
to the bottom of page 37. Class is excused. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


DING DONG BELL 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together 
with roundheaded, brass paper fasteners or bits of wire. The brown-haired boy 
wears a cream-colored suit with bright red collar, cuffs, belt and socks. 
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Pioneer Life—A Primary History Project 


By MARY BLOSSER, J. B. Allen School, Seattle, Wash. 


HEN “Pioneer Life in the 
Middle West” was our his- 
tory topic, so keen was the 
interest of the children 
that instead of the topic 
being confined to the his- 
tory period, it proved the 
motivating principle for 
our language period, our 
.| drawing period, our con- 
-“{ struction and even our 
physical training periods. 
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Thus (1) the history peri- 


od was the time for solving the problems, (2) 
the physical exercise period for dramatizing 
the problems solved, (3) the language period 
for writing the story, (4) the drawing period 
for illustrating the problems, and (5) the con- 
struction period for working them out. 


The problems the children solved were sug- 


gested by themselves as follows: 


Where did the pioneers come from? 

Why did they come? 

How did they travel? 

What did they take with them? 

What did they leave behind? 

What were the dangers on the way? 

How did they decide on a site for the new 


home? 


How did they clear the land? 

How did they build their houses? 

How did they furnish their houses? 
How were their houses lighted? 

How did they get their food? 

Where did they get their clothing? 
What work did the fathers have to do? 
What work did the mothers have to do? 
What work did the children have to do? 
What sports did they have? 

Did the children go to school? 

How did towns grow up? 

After a problem had been solved, the next 


step was dramatizing it. As our physical train- 
ing work for this grade is purely informal, con- 
sisting of games, plays, and dramatizations, we 
took this period for re-living the lives of the 
pioneers. 
here given: 


Some of the scenes dramatized are 


I. THE JOURNEY 
(Some of the children are the home folks, 


some the oxen, some the pioneers; some Indi- 
ans; the seats constitute the forest, the aisles 
the trails.) 


Getting ready—packing food, quilts, ammu- 
nition, clothing, and a few utensils; hitch- 
ing the oxen. 


. Saying good-by to the home folks. 
. The start. 
. Camping for the night—building a fire, 


shooting wild ducks for supper, sleeping on 
the ground or in the “schooner.” 


. Choosing the site for the new home. 


II. THE NEw HOME 
(Children play this in groups.) 


. Building the cabin—cutting down the trees, 


hacking off the branches, cutting the logs, 
notching the logs, laying the logs, filling the 
cracks with leaves and mud, putting on the 
roof. 


. Furnishing the house—cutting the logs to 


make the rude stools and tables and beds, 
placing them in the cabin. 


. Moving in—building the first fire in the 


fireplace, getting the first meal, gathering 
round the fireplace, going to our rude beds. 


. The next morning planting the crops—clear- 


ing the land, plowing the soil, sowing the 
seed. 


. Gathering the crops, storing them. 


6. 


7. 


ar 


Grinding the corn in “pioneer mills” by 
hand. 
Baking the bread in the fireplace in pioneer 
fashion. 

III. MAKING THE CLOTHES 
(Some of the children are the sheep, some 
e the fathers, some the mothers, some pio- 


neer children.) 


1. 


Wool. 

a. Children bring in the sheep, fathers shear 
the sheep, children take wool to brook 
and wash it. 

b. Children help mothers comb it, spin it, 
and weave it. 

c. Mothers cut it up and make into garments. 

d. All dressed up! 


. Linen. 


a. Fathers plow the soil, children help sow 
the flax, children weed flax and gather it. 

b. Fathers and children hackle it. 

c. Mothers and children comb and cord it. 

d. Children and mothers spin and weave the 
flax into linen. 

c. Mothers and children comb and card it. 

f. All dressed up! 


IV. LIGHTING THE HOUSE 
Making the fire, putting tallow in kettle to 
melt, taking the kettle from fire, tying the 
wicks to a long handle, dipping the wicks, 
allowing them to cool, re-dipping until large 
enough, lighting our candles, going to bed 
by candlelight. 


V. EARLY SPORTS 


. Husking bee—Gathering the corn, pumpkins, 


apples, nuts; storing in barn; inviting our 
friends; the husking match; the supper; 
games; going home. 


. Wintertime—The first snow, making snow- 


balls, making a snowman, going for a sleigh- 
ride, going skating. 


. Spelling matches. 


VI. AN OLD-TIME SCHOOL 


Packing our luncheon, the long walk to 
school, studying our lessons out loud, recit- 
ing our lessons, going home. 


During the construction period the children 


worked out the problems of the pioneers in a 


ve 


1, 


po 
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4 
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7 
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10. 
11 
12 
13 
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ry concrete way. They— 

Built log cabins out of branches of trees or 
corrugated paper. 

. Made pioneer chairs, tables, beds, etc. 

. Made pioneer tools. 

. Constructed prairie schooners. 

. Washed and combed wool. 

. Tried ways of spinning wool and flax. 

. Planted flaxseed in window boxes and at 
home. 

. Wove pioneer rugs. 

. Made patchwork quilts. 

Dipped candles. 

. Made clay candlesticks, and clay dishes. 

. Gathered gourds to make dishes. 

. Carved wooden utensils. 

. Illustrated pioneer life on the sand table. 
During the art period, a series of community 
sters were made, illustrating various scenes 
pioneer life. We used the posters for a 
rder around the room. The scenes depicted 


were: ‘ 


WWONAMN AWN 


. On the trail in the prairie schooner. 


. Camping for the night. 

. Building the cabin. 

The completed cabin—exterior views. 
The cabin—interior. 

Making the garden. 


. Grinding the corn into flour. 


Making candles. 


. Spinning. 


10. Weaving. 

11. Early sports. 

12. Early ways of transportation. 
13. An old-time school. 


Our language period was the culmination of 
the pioneer work, for in it the children wrote a 
history book, called “The Story of the Pio. 
neers.” The stories from the book of one little 
girl are here given, as they read after class 
correction: 

I 


I came over the mountains in a prairie 
schooner. 

We followed the Indian trails. 

We took our guns, some food, and some 
blankets. 

I saw some Indians and a big bear. 


II 


I built a house of logs. 

The logs were heavy, indeed. 
I cut notches in the logs. 

I did not have any nails. 


Il 


I cut down some trees to make furniture for 
my house. 

I made some three-legged stools and a table 
of logs. 

My bed was not very soft. 

Before I went to bed I sat before the fire with 
my brothers and sisters and roasted apples and 
nuts. 

IV 


There were no electric lights in my log cabin. 

We had only candles or the light of the fire- 
place. 
I helped my mother make candles out of tal- 
ow. 

When we made the candles we had a kettle 
that was red hot. 


V 


It was fun to make our garden in the spring. 

We turned up the sod with a wooden spade. 

We dragged the soil with the branches of 
trees. 

We made neat little furrows. 

We planted corn and other vegetables and 
flax. 

VI 


One day my mother noticed that my coat had 
many holes. 

She said I must have a nice new one. 

My father and I went to the clearing and 
brought back a sheep. 

I helped my father hold the sheep while he 
sheared its thick fleece. 

Then we washed the wool in the brook. 

My mother combed it, and spun it into soft 
threads. 

One day she wove it into a long piece of «loth. 

I gathered some roots for her in the forest 
and she dyed the cloth a pretty red. 

Soon I had a beautiful new coat. 


VII 


After a while some more people came and 
built log cabins near ours. 

My father and mother were glad to have 
neighbors. 

We children were glad to have playmates. 

By and by we had a little town. 

We all helped each other. 

Then we were not lonely any more. 


At the end of the semester we gave an eX 
hibit of all the work the children had done dur- 
ing the term. To this exhibit they invited their 
fathers and mothers.as well as children from 
other rooms in the building, and everyone 
agreed that we had had an interesting as well 
as a happy term of work. 
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SAMMY SQUIRREL AND OSCAR OWL 
HAVE A RACE FOR HOME 





SQUIRREL : 
GRAY 


COAT: RED 
PANTS: YELLOW 
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DIRECTIONS 


1. Trace Sammy Squirrel onto a piece of plain cloth and paint with 
crayons, water colors or oils. Next cut a similar piece for the back. 

2. Sew these two pieces together, leaving an opening at the top to 
stuff in soft cloth, sawdust, or small beans. Finish sewing the bag up 
and it is all ready. Oscar Owl is made the same way. 

3. To make the old stump, get heavy cardboard, similar to beaver 
board, about 2 feet wide and 3% feet long. Cut out six holes 6x8 inches. 

To Pray GAME: Players should be divided into an Owl side and a 
Squirrel side. Owl players try to throw owl into holes marked O. If 
they succeed they win points marked on the board. If owl goes into hole 
marked S then players lose that many points. Each player has one turn 
and extra turns every time he wins points. All one side plays and then 
the other. Side scoring 200 first wins game. 
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IDEAS FOR SETTING 
UP THE BOARD 






7” OWL:YELLOW 
EYES: GREEN 
© SPOTS: BROWN 
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Effective Grammar Drill Through 
Games 


By Claire Stevens 
Cleveland School, St. Paul, Minn. 


(AUTHOR'S NOTE: Some of these games are original while 
others are adaptations of devices used in other subjects. I have 
successfully used all of them in my work as a teacher of seventh 
and eighth grade English.) 


RAMMAR is dry, useless stuff forced on de- 
fenseless pupils by heartless teachers. These 
may not be the exact words but they ex- 

press the general idea of many, not to say most, 
eighth grade pupils. Ask the members of an aver- 
age class to name their favorite subject and how 
many will mention grammar? 

Ah! But wait just a moment! 

Miss Smith is making the assignment for the next 
day’s drill period. ‘‘This week the Great Grammar 
Giants will play the Cleveland Yankees for the 
championship in analysis of complex sentences. We 
shall be ready for the first inning to-morrow at ten 
o’clock.” 

What is the response? “Oh, Miss Smith, com- 
plex sentences are so hard and I can’t understand 
them”? No, indeed! James, of the “Yankees,” 
gets out his textbook and makes an effort “to get 
relative pronouns straightened out once for all.” 
Dorothy, of the “Giants,” is determined that no one 
is going to put her out again on a verb phrase in 
passive voice. Janet, who is rather slow in compre- 
hension, asks Miss Smith to help her during the 
study period in finding how the subordinate clause 
is used. 

Each is determined that he will do his best to 
score for his team. Thus a motive for study is fur- 
nished, other than the realization that understand- 
ing the principles of sentence structure is an in- 
valuable aid in expressing one’s thoughts clearly 
and forcefully. True, the general aim should not 
be lost sight of but it does not motivate Johnny’s 
study, sharpen his perception and quicken his 
memory as a game or contest does. 

The best games are notably those in which every 
pupil can take an active part. Grammar baseball 
is a great favorite with the children for this reason. 


GRAMMAR BASEBALL 


The class is divided into teams and a captain is 
elected for each team. If the class is large it is 
better to divide it into major and minor leagues, 
When preparing for these games I use short tests 
and other devices to see that teams of approximate- 
ly equal ability are matched against each other. 
Sometimes I select the set of sentences to be used 
and at other times I merely suggest the type to be 
drilled on. 

The captain of, let us say, the “Giants,” writes a 
sentence on the blackboard. The “Yankee” leader 
designates his first player “to step to the plate” to 
analyze the sentence. If the player up to bat suc- 
ceeds in giving a complete analysis, in the accepted 
form, he makes a home run. 

If one of his statements is wrong any player on 
the opposing team may stand and make the correc- 
tion, thus putting one man out. An inning, of 
course, lasts until three men are out on each team. 
The number of innings may be decided by the 
length of the drill period or by various other 
factors as the game may be continued from day to 

- day. 

Our eighth grade pupils became so enthusiastic 
about this form of drill that the teams organized 
for the entire term, designed badges, took snapshots 
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of each team and published them with a news item 
in the school magazine. Then the 8-B challenged 
the 8-A “All Stars’ which furnished another in- 
centive for hard work. 


I’LL MATCH YOU 


This game is also adapted to seventh or eighth 
grades. Let us suppose that the drill is to be on 
compound sentences. Divide the class into two 
equal sections. The first player makes a statement 
which may stand as an independent clause. His 
opponent matches it with another independent 
clause connected in thought with the first. Example: 

(1) The day was stormy 

(2) but I came to school, anyway. 

If the opponent had offered a subordinate clause, 
as “When John started for school,” or if he had 
been unwary enough to give only a phrase, as “on 
Washington’s Birthday,” the first player would not 
have accepted it and would have had to explain his 
opponent’s error. He would then have .repeated 
his clause to the next opponent in line until he was 
correctly matched. No gems of literature are to 
be expected in these extemporaneous sentences. It 
is remarkable, however, how quickly pupils will 
catch on to the essential structure of a compound 
sentence if it did not seem to quite “sink in” dur- 
ing the development of the lesson. 

When studying complex sentences the first con- 
test might be to match the independent clause with 
a subordinate clause used adverbially. After one 
or more “rounds” or, rather, when virtually all of 
the class understand this phase of the work, make 
the subordinate clause modify adjectivally. Prep- 
ositional phrases may also be drilled on in the 
same way. 

The score can be counted as the number of 
points made in one round or in a given length of 
time. 

Was it Roosevelt who advised us, “When you 
work, don’t play at all’? The sentences construct- 
ed in “I’ll Match You” are often ingenious and un- 
intentionally amusing, making the work as enjoy- 
able as play. The game should not be used much, 
however, after it has become all play and no work. 


HOLD THE FORT 

This militaristic game, adapted from one given 
in Bolenius’ Essentials of Everyday English, is also 
liked by the crafty sharpshooters as well as by 
the valiant defense. It is a very useful drill in 
parsing. 

A section of blackboard, on which the teacher 
writes the sentence, represents the fortress. A 
player volunteers to act as the defense, or a group 
of players act as a garrison. The other members 
of the class, in turn or when called on, bombard the 
fort with questions about the sentence, as “What 
kind of sentence is it?” ‘‘What is the predicate 
verb?” “How is him used?” The defense holds 
the fort as long as he can answer the questions cor- 
rectly and surrenders to the first player that asks 
him a question he fails to answer, provided, of 
course, that it is a legitimate question and that the 
questioner can answer it himself. 

If the defense consists of more than one pupil, a 
squad of any given number may advance and fire 
their questions in relay. 

Many games have been devised to accustom chil- 
dren to the correct forms of verbs that are com- 
monly misused. For instance, it is hardly worth 
while to spend much time on subjunctive mood, but 
pupils can be drilled in saying “If I were or “I 
wish I were” by playing the following: 
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WISHING GAME 
In the lower grades this may be played as an ani- 


mal game. Each player begins his sentence with 
“I wish I were.”? Example: “I wish I were a bear. 
If I were a bear I’d sleep all winter.” 

A game of this type soon becomes tiresome and 
loses its value if repeated often. It can, however, 
be varied in upper grades if the topic for the sen- 
tences relates, for instance, to famous people of 
to-day. 

The various guessing games that children like to 
play are excellent language drills. 


DESCRIPTION 


A player comes to the front of the room and 
having decided to represent a certain animal or 
bird, describes it in a few sentences which do not 
definitely reveal its identity. The other players 
ask questions, beginning with “Have you” or “Are 
you,” which he must answer in complete staie- 
ments, as “No, I haven’t long ears,” “No, I am not 
a fox,” etc., until a player guesses the right name. 


BLACKBOARD RELAY 


This game is well known. Besides furnishing an 
exercise in grammatical construction, capitals, and 
punctuation, it is a good drill in spelling and pen- 
manship. I shall include it for those who have not 
tried it as a grammar drill. 

Each row of players forms a team. The last 
player in each row at a given signal runs forward, 
writes the first word of a sentence on the black- 
board, runs to his seat, and hands the chalk to the 
next player who writes the next word. The last 
player writes a word to complete the sentence and 
adds the necessary punctuation. The points are 
usually scored as follows: Speed 25 points, gram- 
matical construction 25, spelling 25, and writing 
25. If played during the grammar drill period the 
score should be: Speed 50, analysis 50. No badly 
written sentences should be considered at all. 

‘There are many other classroom games which 
can be adapted for drill instead of using merely the 
oral and written exercises in the textbook. It must 
not be forgotten that the secret of successful teach- 
ing lies in these steps: teach, drill, review, test, and 
teach again if necessary. 

What is more inspiring to a teacher than to have 
an assignment hailed with delight by the class? I 
have found that the methods here given make drill 
work a pleasure to myself as well as to the pupils. 





Practical Arithmetic 
By Clara M. Bush 


Y class of boys seemed to have no respect 
M for the curlicue known to their elders as 
the dollar sign; they thought it only fussi- 
ness on my part to be so careful of the little dot 
that indicates cents; they obediently chanted: 
“Dollars under dollars and cents under cents”; but, 
although they enjoyed the rhythm, the words held 
no meaning for them. 

One day I watched a boy enter a large office 0 
pay a bill. He was in his element. He swaggere 
up to the cashier’s window, presented his account, 
ostentatiously flung down a bill and asked for a Tre 
ceipt with the blasé air of a multi-millionaire. 

Then I remembered that all boys enjoy the re 
sponsibility of handling money; they like to partic 
pate in the activity of a large office; they feel the 
thrill of satisfaction when settling bills—all © 
which gave me the hope of using these boyish chat 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades = 








acteristics in teaching the writing of United States 
money. Accordingly the next morning I said to the 
class, ‘Who wants to pay my laundry bill?” The 
waving hands indicated that each and every boy 
craved the honor of being paymaster, and two boys 
were called to the desk. I handed the laundry bill 
to them, each had to find out its amount, look at 
the money I placed before them, write both sums of 
money on the board, subtract and tell the amount 
of change they must bring back to me. The boy 
who had the amounts set down properly, with dollar 


signs and decimal points, the subtraction sign in its 
place and the correct answer, had the privilege of 
paying the bill. 

In this instance the amount of the laundry bill 
was $1.25. The boy was purposely given a five- 
dollar bill, although I had the right change in my 
purse. He had to keep the laundry bill and the 
money in his pocket all through the morning session, 
pay the account at noon and bring back the change 
and receipt when he returned for the afternoon 
session, The “example” was left on the board so 


that he might compare his change with the answer, 
after which he was asked to show the receipt. He 
was led to note that the stamped receipt held the 
date, the name of the company and the initial of 
the clerk who received the money. 

The coming of the monthly electric light bill pre- 
sented further opportunity for practical arithmetic. 
The boy had to find the last reading, the present 
reading, the number of kilowatts, the price of each 
kilowatt and see if the multiplication was correct. 

The telephone bill furnished another chance. The 





























A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the fifth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
Code. An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 





V. COURTESY 


A courteous manner, a pleasing address 
Makes a Girl Scout with distinctiveness. 
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boy had to note the amount of the regular exchange 

service, he must add the calls on the toll service 

statement, note those which had the United States 

— tax, and verify the total amount of the 
ill. 

The boys are so enthusiastic that every Monday 
morning and the first of each month I am besieged 
at the schoolhouse door by anxious young financiers 
who chorus: ‘May I pay your laundry bill—your 
telephone bill—your electric light bill?” 

The desire to be the chosen one helps the boys to 
remember the dollar sign and decimal point; they 
become exceedingly careful of the way they “set 
down” the amounts of money; they subtract with- 
out an error; they feel the responsibility of riches 
as they guard the money in their pockets; they 
critically examine the change they receive; they are 
exacting as to the receipt; and they receive won- 
derful training in finding their way about in the 
large offices. 


The Flower Show 


By Quintene Browne 


recently culminated in a flower show which 
attracted especial attention in the school 
and neighborhood because of the exquisite 


A SERIES of lessons in paper-flower making 





free-hand) placed around the flower. The finishing 
touch is bending the flower back. Place the finger 
on 1, bend backward, and push up toward stem. 

The flowers are dipped (one at a time) into melt- 
ed paraffin. Have paraffin well melted but not smok- 
ing hot, for this causes the flowers to draw up. 


MoRNING GLORIES 


Morning glories make beautiful room decorations. 
A blackboard may be made very attractive with a 
vine full of these flowers of light and dark colors. 
The pattern for the morning glories is a 5” by 3” 
rectangle. Cover the lower section with paste and 
roll. Pull out the upper part into the corolla. Ten- 
drils and stems are made of fine, covered wire. The 
leaves are made of green crepe paper. 


ROSES 


All petals are cut alike. The children make their 
patterns from one drawn on the board by the teach- 
er. The center petals are not rolled at the edge but 
are tightly wrapped around the end of the stem 
which has been covered with paste. In the center 
of pale pink roses use one darker pink petal. Use 
pale pink or yellow in white roses. The petals are 
rolled on a steel knitting needle. Just below the 
rolled edge pull out folds of paper with thumb and 


forefinger of each hand. Add one petal at a time 
until the rose is the size desired. Some children 
made buds and leaves, but most of the foliage was 
bought at the five and ten cent store. The roses 
stems, and leaves were covered with paraffin. Other 
flowers easily made are poppies, daffodils, tulips 
and carnations. , 

In all of my art work I have never taught any- 
thing that gave the children more genuine pleasure 
or emphasized color harmonies in a more attractive 
manner. I have never assigned work which was 
more skillfully executed by the children. Lessons 
on correct arrangement should follow these lessons, 
The children have filled numerous orders for sweet 
peas at five cents a flower and for roses at fifty 
cents each. 





Training for Citizenship 


; By H. O. Ensign 
Principal of Newport Beach (Cal.) Grammar School 


N order to teach the children more thoroughly, 
and bring more forcibly to their attention, the 
qualifications of a good citizen, the Newport 

Beach School has been organized into a city govern- 
ment with departments and officers similar to those 
of the local city government. 





sweet peas, roses, and other blossoms ex- 
hibited by the students of the fifth grade. 
The best way to secure skill in construc- 
tion, I have found, is to give the child 
something worth while to make, something 
for which he has an immediate use. The 
children who made the flowers exhibited in 
this show were so intensely interested that 
it was with difficulty that they were start- 
ed home at the close of the art class. They 
begged for more material to take home with 
them. Even children who were not gifted in 
drawing made artistic flowers. The bright 
colors, and the art of creating such lifelike 
beauty seemed to fascinate them. 

The tables were filled with baskets and 
vases of carefully selected and beautifully 
arranged flowers. Each child made an 
entry on the fifth day after the project was 
begun. The selection of baskets and ar- 
rangement were left entirely to the child. 
Judges presented the prizes and ribbons. 
The children from the other grades came to 
the show. 

Dennison crepe paper was used in mak- 
ing the flowers. Sweet peas were favorites 
with the children. Some pink and lavender 
sweet peas arranged in a dark brown bas- 
ket with fresh green ferns were pretty 
enough to decorate any room. 


SWEET PEAS 

There are five parts to the sweet pea. 
The children may be given patterns, al- 
though the parts are simple enough for 
most children to draw. The patterns are 
numbered and referred to by number in 
teaching. The parts may be referred to by 
name after the first lesson. 

Each child is given wire for stem, and 
white, light blush pink, darker pink and 
green Dennison crepe paper. There are 
various other color combinations which 
may be used with equally charming effect. 
For the pink sweet pea, cut Part 1 from 
white paper, Part 2 from light pink, Part 3 
from dark pink, Part 4 from leaf green. 

Spread paste thickly over Part 1 and 
pack with pale pink paper. (After spread- 
ing on paste lay on pale pink paper, press 
gently down and cut out.) Spread half 
(from top to bottom) with paste, for this 
is the body of the flower and must be solid. 
Place stem on Part 1, as shown by dotted 
line, and fold in center. The upper edges 
of Part 2 are rolled on a small steel knit- 
ting needle or 2 hairpin. Before removing 
needle push the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand together. Paste Part 2 on stem 
back of Part 1. Flute or pull out the 
rounded edge of Part 3 and paste back of 2. 





SWEET PEA 


EXACT SIZE 
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The calyx is made of the green paper (cut 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








Two trustees to serve one month each, two to 
serve two months each, and two to serve three 
months each have been elected. By following the 
above pian we expect to have an election every 
month and thus give the children instruction in 
how to vote, and their duties as voters. The fol- 
lowing boards were appointed : Board of Health, 
Board in Charge of Public Property, Police Force. 
These Boards are expected to perform the same 
duties as similar boards in the local town perform. 
There is a teacher on each board who acts as ad- 
viser. 

Besides giving the pupils experience in the affairs 
of government, we expect this plan to result in a 
more wholesome and desirable school. All who 
know anything about the school are already notic- 
ing the improved conditions. The yard is cleaner, 
the basement is more sanitary; there is less bad 
language heard on the school grounds. These are 


A Project in Presenting Stocks 
By Frank H. Close 


Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 


66 TOCKS” has become one of the most im- 
S portant subjects in arithmetic. Business 
to-day is a large-scale affair, and almost any 
enterprise to be successful requires much capital, 
which is generally obtained through the forming of 
a stock company. During the War nearly all com- 
panies paid not only their preferred dividends, but 
almost unheard-of dividends on their common stock, 
causing the market value of many issues to rise by 
leaps and bounds. Stocks of every description were 
sold, reaching into almost every home. The busi- 
ness depression since the War has caused the shares 
of many companies to fall to low prices. As a re- 
sult there is scarcely a home that has not suffered 

















Drilling Outfit Constructed by Boys of Lynn’s School, Holmes County, Ohio. 
The Hole Has Been Drilled to a Depth of Forty Feet 


only a few of the many desirable things that are 
taking place. 

Every child born in the United States is a citizen 
of that country at the time of birth. And every 
child as he comes to the age when he begins to real- 
we his rights and obligations in reference to other 
folks should have some training in citizenship. Not 
enough is taught in our schools concerning citizen- 
ship, until perhaps the seventh grade. The pupil is 
then taught from the textbook, not what are his 
duties as.a citizen, but what are the rights and 
duties of a citizen who is 21 years of age or over. 
If we wait until the child reaches maturity to train 
him in the affairs of government, it seems to me 
that we have waited too long to produce the best 
citizen, There are those who boast that the Pil- 
srims were their forefathers and yet are not Amer- 
Ieanized in the truest sense of the word. 

_ Each child must be made to feel that he is a cit- 
zen of the school. Every right that he has must 
keep company with a duty or an obligation. Fol- 
lowing are some of the things we expect of him as a 
00d citizen: Loyalty, cheerful obedience, respect 
for law and order, pride in keeping himself and the 
schoo! property clean. This will not be accomplished 
M one week or a dozen, but, by keeping continually 
on the job, we expect to have as good citizens in 
the school organization as we find in state or nation. 
Our boys and girls, as they ultimately assume the 
responsibilities of full citizenship in their country, 


Will be better citizens for having had such training 
In school, 


a financial loss from investments—the losses in a 
given community reaching into thousands of dol- 
lars. Yet other stocks have remained firm and are 
selling at par, and even considerably above par. 

Millions have been made and lost in stocks. A 
hundred dollars invested in this tire company or 
that oil company earned the investor thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But, on the 
other hand, millions have been lost in the purchase 
of “fake” and worthless stocks. 

A man is prone to talk about his big earnings, but 
his poor investments and losses are not paraded. 
This provides a fertile field for selling the ‘‘get-rich- 
quick” idea, and men sit up nights devising ways 
and means of utilizing this condition to their own 
financial advantage. Companies are formed for the 
sole purpose of selling stock to get money to be ap- 
propriated through salaries and other methods to 
the officials of the company. 

The extent of this kind of stock activity is shown 
in statements issued by state and national govern- 
ment officials. The Division of Securities of the 
State Department of Commerce of Ohio estimates 
that the people of Ohio have lost $250,000,000 in 
investments in worthless stocks during the last five 
years. Attorney General Daugherty states that the 
federal courts throughout the country are swamped 
with fake stock swindling cases in which more than 
$140,000,000 has been taken from incautious in- 
vestors. Mr. Daugherty states further that most 
of the cases are fake oil companies, although the 
swindling schemes range from bucket shops and 


mining stocks to patent “elephant catcher” promo- 
tions. 

But stock companies, good and bad, dot our land: 
factories of every description, business enterprises, 
mining, gas and oil. Daily some are becoming in- 
solvent, and disappearing from the field of action, 
while new ones are springing into existence in near- 
ly every community. A whole army of men gain 
their living by selling the various forms of stock 
certificates and securities, and men and women 
everywhere are almost daily approached with a pro- 
posal that they purchase a share in this or that com- 
pany, and start on the road to wealth. 

Although stocks are a vitally important subject, 
there is no part of arithmetic more dreaded by 
teachers. An exception is found here and there, 
but only where the teaching of the subject is based 
upon a community activity, or dealt with as a proj- 
ect. In fact, the teacher who obtains the best re- 
sults in any subject makes each lesson a spiral with 
the child’s experience or environment the apex. 
How stocks form the very fabric of our industrie 
and how they vibrate with life, and yet how dead i. 
the average teacher’s handling of the subject! 

In the oil and gas regions of Holmes County, 
Ohio, it was noticed that children took great delight 
in making small drilling outfits, and drilling holes 
to a depth of 30 to 50 feet. Dynamic teachers 
utilized this instinctive tendency by forming with 
the pupils a stock company, which elected officers, 
issued stock certificates, paid laborers and officials 
by check, sold their product, kept records, studied 
general market conditions, and declared dividends. 
Children took as much interest as though it were a 
real enterprise. 

The following points were emphasized in the 
teaching, and associated with the project: 

1. What stocks are. 

2. Difference between par and market value. 

3. Difference between preferred and common stock, 

4, The causes of preferred stock in the markei « 
ing above par; below par. 

5. The causes of common stock in the market go- 
ing above par; below par. 

6. Things to be considered in an investment in 
stocks: 


a. Character and standing of the officials or pro- 
moters of the company. 


b. Amount and character of assets. 

Liabilities. 

. Demand for the product. 

If an established institution, dividend records. 


Salary provisions, and actual money invested 
by the officials or promoters themselves. 


tho 2 9 


g. Commission allowed salesmen in seliine the 
stock. 
. Methods used in selling stock. 


= 


Opinions of banking, building and ‘can off 
cials, and others. 
j. Compliance with the laws of the siaie. 


~: 
. 


7. Investments to avoid: 
a. Securities for which the vendor promises ex- 
tremely large returns. 
b. Stocks advertised in a flashy, sensational way. 
ce. Confidential get-rich-quick schemes. 


8. Geology, geography, and history in relation to 
the product. 


Through this type of concrete teaching the under- 
lying principles of stocks and the things that de- 
termine value become indelibly impressed upon the 
minds of the boys and girls. Schooling should as- 
sist in the attainment of right judgment, apprecia 
tion, and control of values. Good judgment! 
merely the proper appreciation of relative wali 
One person is easily led by an unprincipled 
moter into fake get-rich-quick or get-somethiny 
nothing schemes, while another knows the eariuris 
of a good investment. The teacher who follows the 
project method in the presentation of stocks will 
not only arouse interest, and lead the boys and girls 
to understand the fundamental principles entering 
into values in stocks, but will hasten the day when 
the “faker” will find but few victims, 


Pictures to Use in Studying “St. Michael and the Dragon” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 23 and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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The “Elkhead Geography”’ 


By GEORGE W. 


E are in the midst of a period when 

visual instruction is emphasized by 

educators. The motion picture, the 

stereoscope, the stereopticon and the 
photograph are among its instruments. The 
only known better method, actual experience, 
is best exemplified in the manual arts. 

To most studies of the grades, education by 
experience is not fully adapted. Geography is 
an example. To travel the world over is im- 
possible. We may prepare the way,—establish 
contacts,—by excursions radiating from the 
schoolhouse. Geologic formations, erosion, 
river systems, plant forms, local industries, 
may be examined. We may collect products 
from far-off places. Can we do more? How 
far can we combine experience with visual 
instruction? This, I believe, is now a para- 
mount issue in education. As a partial answer 
to this question I shall describe a plan which 
aimed to perform this service for a seventh 
grade class in geography. Incidentally it cor- 


NOR VELL 


United States Department of Agriculture, state 
and national bureaus, railroad companies, and 
American representatives in foreign countries. 
The business of our local post office doubled 
temporarily. In one instance a sealed post of- 
fice sack weighing thirty-five pounds came to a 
single address. 

An interesting feature in the compilation of 
the book was that our plans were modified re- 
peatedly by the requirements of the material 
with which we worked. Not the least effective 
training for the class came from their experi- 
ences in meeting unforeseen conditions and 
completing the work in spite of handicaps. 
We train the child too little in resourcefulness 
and persistence. 

Originally we intended to use a page much 
smaller than the one we eventually adopted 
which was twenty-four by thirty-six inches. 
The size of the maps and other illustrations 
forced our hand. Even then some of the maps 
occupied two full pages. When it was com- 
plete, our book contained two 
hundred and ninety maps 











Elkhead Schoolhouse (in the Distance) and Teacherage 


related geography with language work, his- 
tory, physiology, agriculture and civics. Our 
plan was to compile a geography of our own,— 
to be called the “Elkhead Geography.” 

In carrying out project work, one question 
most teachers have to consider is the cost. We 
decided at the beginning to limit our ex- 
pense to postage. The amount of high class 
material,—maps, illustrations and even books, 
—that is available for free distribution, is a 
matter of astonishment even to well-informed 
people. The class wrote to state boards of im- 
migration, city chambers of commerce, the 


The Book is Full of Attractive Illustrations 


and three thousand illustra- 
tions. We believe that it is 
the world’s largest school ge- 
ography. A_ special table 
makes its study easy in spite 
of its size. 

White drawing paper was 
used for the foundation 
sheets. It proved to be too 
fragile to admit of binding 
without reinforcement, but 
this difficulty was met by 
pasting strips of white mus- 
lin the length of the sheets. 

At the start it became evi- 
dent that the voluminous 
material we were collecting 
; would become hopelessly 
confused without an adequate filing system, 
which was thereupon devised. The illustra- 
tions for each state or country were grouped 
under the heads of manufacturing, mining, 
horticulture, dairying, general farming, etc. 

You will smile to learn how we provided, 
without expense, a strong, yet light and neat, 
cover for the geography. The walls of the 
teacherage had been finished in tan compo- 
board. A part of a square, large enough for 
our purpose, remained. This solved the prob- 
lem. 

In arrangement of material we proceeded 
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The Youngest Pupil and the Geography 


from the known to the unknown. We employed 
empiric and inductive methods rather than the 
deductive plan of the standard textbook. For 
us, our schoolhouse was the hub of the uni- 
verse. Another merit or demerit, depending 
on the point of view, is that the book formu- 
lates no general principles even after the ma- 
terial has been presented. The pupil must 
draw his own conclusions. There is no printed 
text except that beneath each of the three 
thousand illustrations is a one-line story. This 
single sentence explains the picture. The pic- 
ture makes it impossible to forget the story. 

Following the title page is a large-scale map 
of the school district. On the opposite page 
are two additional maps: one shows the Pilot 
Knob Anthracite Coal Field (the second larg- 
est anthracite field in the United States), in- 
cluded within the district boundary; another, 
the relationship between the Pilot Knob Field 
and the other coal fields of Colorado. Vivid 
pictures present interesting facts concerning 
coal mining, dairying, general farming and 
other worth-while information about the 
school district. 

Routt County is next visualized by seventy- 
three illustrations. One of them shows the 
first dwelling in northwestern Colorado. This 
is a peculiar double-story cabin, reminiscent of 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Arkansas as Shown by the Elkhead Geography 








* TheDrawi in’ Maste 


How every Teacher MayUse the Pantagr 


QUESTIONS 


Asked and Answered 


Concerning the Use and Value 
of the Drawing Master in 
the Schoolroom 


Q. How practical is the Drawing 

Master? 

. Your blackboard is of little 

value except as you use it. The 
Drawing Master increases its 
use 100-fold, as the accompany- 
ing illustrations show. 
Is a knowledge of Art, or abil- 
ity to draw, necessary in using 
the Drawing Master? 
No. Any teacher or pupil, with 
very little practice can use the 
Drawing Master for blackboard 
enlargements. Its use is sim- 
plicity itself. 

. What is its greatest advantage? 

. Very few teachers or pupils 
are able to draw free-hand. The 
Drawing Master enables you to 
outline any subject, map or 
other illustration, in absolutely 
correct proportion upon the 
blackboard, something that can- 
not be done free-hand, yet this 
is possible with the Drawing 
Master regardless of the abil- 
ity or skill of either teacher or 
pupil. 

. Will it save the teacher’s time? 
. Yes, indeed. A map may be 
traced from a geography and 
outlined upon the blackboard, 
to nearly 3 feet in size, in less 
than two minutes. The teach- 
er’s time is further saved be- 
cause the pupil can easily make 
these enlargements for her. 

. How often can it be used? 

. The Drawing Master can be 
used by the teacher every day 
in nearly every subject taught. 

. How will the use of the Draw- 
ing Master aid in my Class 
Work? 

. Every educator endorses visual 
education. Pictures explain 
when words fail. They catch 
and hold the interest of every 
pupil, making the teacher’s 
work easier. 

. Is the Drawing Master Outfit 
accurate in its work? 

. The Drawing Master Panta- 
graph is all metal, non-break- 
able, and rust proof. It oper- 
ates quickly and easily with 
chalk, pencil or ink pencil, as 
desired. It is extremely ac- 
curate and easy to operate. 

. How large an illustration will 
the Drawing Master make? 

. The Drawing Master enlarges 
illustrations upon the _ black- 
board up to 382-inches square. 
In conjunction with the Junior 
Membership Board, any pic- 
ture, even less than 3 x 3 inches, 
can be enlarged to this size up- 
on the blackboard, or upon pa- 
per for posters, etc. 

. Does the Drawing Master Club 
of America furnish additional 
subjects for schoolroom illus- 
tration? 








The Drawing Master Blackboard Outfit is sent, subject to 
Thirty Days’ Trial. The Teacher is able in this way to try 
it in her work and keeps it only when thoroughly satisfied 
with the results it accomplishes for her. 


The Drawing Master Pantagraph adheres to any surface. 
It may be used by the teacher or student upon the top of a 
desk as well as on the blackboard. This is particularly de- 
sirable in making charts or posters for school decoration. 


A special indexed Portfolio is included in the Drawing 
Master Outfit enabling the teacher to keep her service 
charts always quickly available for use. In this file, pic- 
tures on every school subject may be placed, ready for in- 
stant reference. 


school eligible. 


offered. 


nn ss 


Upon opening the box, read carefully the suggestions as to 
its use. Place the adhesive tape across the feet of the 
Pantagraph against the blackboard and it is ready for use. 
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Watch for announcement in the next issue 
of Normal Instructor of the National Pic- 

ture and Poster Prize Contest. 


The Drawing Master will help your stud- 
ents to win one of the many prizes to be 


In the Drawing Master outfit, you will find the JUNIOR 

MEMBERSHIP BOARD, upon which small illustrations up 

to 3-inches by 3-inches can be enlarged easily and quic 

to charts of standard size (8-inches by 8-inches), a more 

= size both for filing and enlarging upon the black- 
ard, 


In the Drawing Master School Outfit, there is included a 
large number of class room illustrations on educational 
subjects, picture stories, etc., suitable for various grades 
as desired. The Alphabet Cards, as shown here, are also of 
exceptional value to every teacher for enlarging mottoes, 
quotations, etc., in attractive and decorative manner. 


Every 
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The Drawing Master ¢ 
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n the School Room *: 


Gray Obtain Quick Results inVisual Instraction 


A. The School Service Division of 
the Club is in position to fur- 
nish teachers with charts on 
any subject desired, at purely 
nominal cost. This is in addi- 
tion to the large number of 
Service Charts included in the 
original outfit. 

Does this Service apply to all 
ages and grades taught? 
The Service includes every 
grade taught. The illustrations 
are the best and most repre- 
sentative on the subjects avail- 
able. having the approval of 
competent schoo! authorities so 
that the pupil receives the best 
of the F placed at the TOP Pupils as well as teachers are eager to use the Drawing Your Normal Instructor and other school publications or *) = —— penny 
of the piet depending upon its Master. Pictures convey instantly the message of a lesson, = current magazines contain endless illustrations of great 6 ench sunjecs. : 
eal when jienethy, verbal descriptions often ‘merely ‘confuse, Sducational vase Many af them can be held agaist the Qe Does this Service include de- 
illustrations on the blackboard with the Drawing estes pg ger gelling = a a ne ae enon seriptive matter? P A 
thus saving the teacher’s time. 5 On the back of each illustrative 
chart isan accurate description 
which materially assists the 
teacher in her classroom work. 
Does the Drawing Master Club 
of America have any plan for 
assisting the teacher to obtain 
the outfit? 
The Drawing Master Outfit is 
sent, subject to thirty day in- 
spection and trial. Where a 
school appropriation of $5.00 is 
not available, the Club will 
gladly suggest to you several 
plans for acquiring the outfit, 
the details of which will be for- 
warded to you, upon request. 
Will the Drawing Master aid 
me in making my Schoolroom 
more attractive? 








h by 8 then quickly placed Frequently the teacher likes to use a text book illustration Any map thus traced off can then be placed inst th 
small stri blackboard, ready for upon the blackboard. Without defacing or marking up her blackboard with two small pieces of caeetiee tune oan The teacher, her pupils and out- 
nlargement or class use, even as book in any way, the Drawing Master Outfit enables her quickly enlargea with the Drawing Master for class use. side friends find the Drawing 


}2-inches to transfer the i i 
paper and cour saat pone gos male tor Mackbosed Master Outfit of _endless pleas- 
use, ure and inspiration in making 
—_ ma beautiful posters. These, hung 
a Bs in the schoolroom, are of great 
= ; oT - value educationally and pic- 
er ee torially—an inspiration to each 
student to do better work. 
Does the Drawing Master teach 
one to Draw? 
This must not in any way be 
confused with the purpose of 
the Outfit, which is to aid the 
teacher, and save her time in 
illustrative blackboard work. 
Like water wings in swimming, 
it gives one a start, creates in- 
spiration and a desire to draw, 
aids in training the eye, en- 
sures correct proportions and 
son Be develops the judgment, obser- 
Privilege of using the The $10.00 Drawing Master Outfit, ‘ P : ‘ . vation, sense of detail, skill, and 
fyegll —— > Luxe. This outfit is the Club’s Spccal’ Restoenen yo thang We ‘en this. outfit 4 "the ‘Gate op the speed of everyone who uses 
formed by the on oad oe in every way, with water colors, wax FREE trial because it answers all requirements. Price $5.00. it. ’ ; 
" pencils, etc. Price $10.00. Try it for thirty days, and then 


tther aids the teacher ; 
Wing Master Outfit in judge for yourself. 
































of the Drawing Master Outfit, you Need Only to ———————— 
ither the $10.00 De Luxe, or the $5.00 Complete THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
y Da ”? 1 1]. Gentlemen :— 7 _ 
y's Trial. As the number of outfits avail 2 ee 


fit and Pictorial Service. 


portant that you send in your coupon at once. I shall be glad to try it on our blackboard and, if at the end of that time it has proven of value 


to me, I will remit for it; otherwise I will return the outst complete. 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 
(See Directions Below for Making this Border) 























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 211 
James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











January Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONK-ANOTHERS: 

I wish to call your attention to the book entitled 
The Training of the Human Plant, by Luther Bur- 
bank. This book is written for teachers and is ded- 
icated to the twenty million public school children 
of America and to the untold millions under other 
skies. The following is an extract from this little 
volume: 

“Education which makes us lazier and more help- 
less is of no use. Leaders use the power within; it 
should give the best erganized thought and experi- 
ence of men through all the ages of the past. By 
it we should learn that it is not necessary to be sel- 
fish in order to succeed. If you happen to get a new 
idea don’t build a barbed wire fence around it and 
label it yours. By giving your best thoughts freely 
others will come to you so freely that you will soon 
never think of fencing them in. Thoughts refuse to 
climb barbed wire fences to reach anybody. 

“By placing ourselves in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the main high potential line of progress 
and welfare we receive the benefit of strong mag- 
netic induction currents. But by placing our life 
energies at right angles we soon find ourselves on a 
low-feed induction current, thus losing the help and 
support which should be ours.” 

Luther Burbank has touched upon a human weak- 
ness of which we are all more or less guilty until 
we learn the great fundamental truth which he has 
expressed in the last paragraph. Do we not come 
in contact constantly with persons who complain 
that their original ideas, plans, etc., have been stolen 
by others who are getting credit for them? Even 
housekeepers, mothers of families, treasure a pet 
receipt and because of their selfishness, prevent 
other families from enjoying a wholesome dish. 

If we are mentally alert we are so busy using our 
ideas and giving them to others that we haven’t 
time to build a fence around them, and anyway a 
fence wouldn’t hold them for they are too active. 
Then if we use our ideas, they develop and others 
much more valuable come forth. The more actual 
thinking we do, the more we can do. The mental 


processes of the mind are most interesting if we 
just stop to analyze them. Have you for examp!e 
ever tried to remember a name which you haven’t 
thought of for years? 
forced to make in order to recall that name? 
many hours did you work trying to recall it? 

As Mr. Burbank says, we must keep up with 
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present-day progress. We must read, study and 
know what is going on each day in our particular 
line of work and in the world generally. In a cer- 
tain high school during the war, a class was study- 
ing Cesar, but no attempt was ever made to con- 
nect the lessons with the battle ground of the World 
War. In talking with the president of the school 
board of one of our western school systems, I was 
surprised to find that the system was still using 
methods which had been discarded in most places 
years before. It is a fact that if; we do not advance 
and grow each year we do not even stand still; we 
begin to slip backward. 

In the New Year that is before us let us realize 
that these wonderful currents of thought are all 
about us and that we should be in harmony with 
them, with an active and receptive mind. I hope 
you will be able to read this book from which I have 
given the above quotation and possess a copy of 
your own. If possible, go to the nearest library 
and ask the librarian to bring to you the different 
articles and books which have been written about 
Luther Burbank. I am sure they will provide you 
with the finest kind of material for your composi- 
tion work. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The students of the Rural Teachers’ Training 
Course at the State School of Agriculture, Alfred, 
New York, desire to correspond with rural teachers 
or teachers in rural training in Texas, California, 
or Montana. Address Miss Ethel D. Bennett, Al- 
fred, New York. 

The teacher and pupils of the sixth grade in the 
Black River Falls School would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grade in any part of 
the United States, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippine Islands, and Canada. Address Miss 
Vella Stebbins, 802 Harrison Street, Black River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

The pupils of the Oak Grove School, Route 2, New 
London, Wisconsin, Miss Dorothy V. Burdick teach- 
er, wish to exchange letters with the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of schools in Alaska, the 
Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and the 
United States. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Louise 
R. Mann, Wheatleys School, Oak Grove, Delaware, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in the western and southern states, Alaska 
and Canada. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


40 a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two 
lengthwise and fold into thirds; then fold again 
down the center, keeping all edges as even as possible. 
In order to get inside the outer edge a short fold should 
be made, the paper clipped, and the points of the scissors 
inserted in the small opening thus made to cut out the de- 
sign. Part of the cutting may be done on the central 
fold, and for all minor cuts the paper must be folded, 
keeping the outer edges even. The dotted lines indicate 
the folds. Turn the paper whenever necessary to facili- 
tate the cutting. Always keep the edges even and avoid 
jagged, splintered cutting. In giving this for class work, 
the diagrams should be drawn on the blackboard, and the 
teacher should make several cuttings before the class, ex- 
plaining the method as she works. Each pupil should 
have a whole sheet of paper and be allowed to make two 
attempts. The results often show much variety, and in- 
dividuality should always be encouraged. 
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January Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
DIRECTIONS: Use gray for the background. Cut the boy from black and all bubbles from white. 
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The pupils of Miss Kathryn McIntyre, Lone Rock 
School, Route 1, Mauston, Wisconsin, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in schools of the United 
States and Alaska. 

The pupils of the Catarman Agricultural School, 
Catarman, Samar, Philippine Islands, R. L. Frost 
teacher, would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, or the 
first year of high school, in the United States, 
Alaska, or any foreign country. 

Miss Anna Patterson and her pupils of the Sam- 
ple School, Sample, Breckinridge County, Ken- 
tucky, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers in all other states of the Union. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Ger- 
trude M. Gatza, Webster School, Bay City, Michi- 
gan, Route 4, wish to correspond with pupils in 
other states, especially with schools in California, 
and other states of the south, also in Cuba, Alaska, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Arminda Meier, Rockwell City, Iowa, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in schools of the United 
States, Europe, Canada, Alaska, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Kath- 
erine Mandeville, Monroe Center, Illinois, wish to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in the 
United States and any foreign country. 

The third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils of N. R. 
Gullion, Sparta, Kentucky, wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in any state in the Union. 

The teacher and pupils of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh grades would like to receive letters or 
eards from the pupils of the same grades in schools 
of the western and southern states, and of the 
United States possessions. Address Miss Florence 
E. Batchelder, North School, Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire. 

The pupils of Miss Alvina Bloemer, Anthon, Iowa, 
would like to exchange letters with the third and 
fourth grade pupils of schools in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Australia, or South America. 

The fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Bibianne E. Bessette, New London, 
Wisconsin, Route 1, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the southern and western states, and 
especially with pupils living in Yellowstone and 
Carbon Counties, Montana. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils and 
the teacher, Miss Elsie E. Schutt, Carrington, North 
Dakota, Route 2, care of Mrs..H. Laughlin, would 
like to exchange letters and products with teachers 
and pupils of the southern, eastern, and western 
states; also Canada, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

Miss Selma Moulton and her pupils of the sixth 
grade, Morrill Public Schools, Morrill, Nebraska, 
wish to exchange letters with pupils and teachers of 
the same grade in any other state, Canada, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines. 

Miss Helen S. Gilbert and pupils of Castile High 
School, Castile, New York, would like to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of seventh and 
eighth grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, or 
Canada. 

Miss Edna Skinner and her pupils, of Tescott, 
Kansas, would be glad to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils in China, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, India and England. 

The pupils of Miss Frances Browne, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, wish to correspond with pupils from other 
schools, in second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Carl Wallace and his pupils, White Oak School, 
Clay, Kentucky, Box 78, would be glad to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the fifth to 
eighth grades, in any schools of the United States 
or the island possessions. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Edith 
Bower, Glenmont, Ohio, desire to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Edna 
Witmar, Fowlerville, Michigan, wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in the United States, 
outlying territories and foreign countries. 

The teacher and pupils of the eighth grade of the 
Willow Grove School would like to exchange letters 
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with teachers and pupils in any other states, Alaska 
and other territories. Address Miss Florence B. 
Parish, Kellogg, Iowa. 

Miss Capitola Braniff and pupils (fifth, sixth, 
@eventh and eighth grades) of Chippewa School, 
Grass Range, Montana, would like to exchange let- 
ters with teachers and pupils in any state of the 
Union, Canada, Alaska, or Philippine Islands. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Pau- 
line Cliatt, Ladonia School, Girard, Alabama, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in the northern states and Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Marion E. Bradley, District 
No. 3, Redfield, New York, wish.to exchange letters 
with pupils in Alaska, Philippine Islands, South 
America, northern Canada and the plateau states. 





Letters 
Window Gardens in Midwinter ~ 


The schoolhouse in a country district is usually a 
dreary place. It may be brightened by the addition 
of window gardens. For construction work, let the 
children make boxes about five inches wide and the 
length of the window sill. These may be made of 
wood from boxes obtained from the local grocer and 
may be fastened to the window sills with shelf 
brackets. Let the children take a nature study 
period for the filling of the boxes, the selecting of 
the seed, and the preparing of the soil which has 
been dug from beneath porches or under sheds. 

The children may be allowed to decide what sort 
of window garden they wish to have. Let each 
class have a separate window garden to care for. 
One class may wish to have a vegetable garden. 
Let them have it. Although it may not be so pretty 
to look at, it may prove to be as profitable. Let 
each child sow two or three radish seeds, and if it is 
as late as February when the radishes are ready to 
pull let the children replant the little garden with 
tomato seeds. The small tomato plants may be 
taken home in the spring and planted in the garden 
as soon as danger from frost is over. Of course 
each child should be given an equal amount of seed 
to plant, and the plants should be divided equally. 

Another class might choose to plant gourd seeds. 
These grow rapidly, and if a trellis is made for the 
vines they will make a fine showing as the gourds 
are of various shapes and colors. One class might 
wish to plant sweet peas, nasturtiums, or flowering 
beans. These also need a window trellis and will 
make a fine showing if mixed seeds are planted. 
Other showy trellis plants are canary-bird, cinna- 
mon, or madeira vines. 

House plants are pretty for window gardens, and 
the parents of the children will probably be glad to 
give them slips from their plants. These slips may 
be rooted in water, and then transferred to the 
boxes. The tops of carrots may be dug out, cup 
fashion, filled with water and hung up to grow. 
They will soon be a mass of fern-like foliage. -The 
flowers in the boxes may be carefully transplanted 
into beds in the school yard when danger of frost 
is over.—VESTA TOMPKINS. New York. 


Developing Interest in ‘Safety First’ 


In assigning our work, I used “National Safety 
Week” as a current event topic one morning during 
the opening exercises. We discussed the meaning 
of the words safety, highway, pedestrian, and 
motorist, and of the phrase Safety First, and told 
briefly the reason the nation’s attention was being 
called to them. Interest was aroused by local ac- 
cidents due to carelessness. I then asked my pupils 
to see if they could come to school the next day with 
any one or all three of the following: 

1. Any idea or picture that would make an at- 
tractive poster on safety. 

2. Any statistics on accidents, especially on the 
highways. 

3. Any Bible verse relating to, or even suggesting 
safety. 

It is not exaggeration in the least, to say that 
“safety” was in the air next morning. Before school 
opened much enthusiasm was displayed in the com- 
parison of information. 

The opening exercises were lively and interesting. 
Some had statistics; some, pictures and advertise- 
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ments; some, Bible veyses; and some, magazine ay 
ticles, even mottoes and rhymes. One boy brought 
a copy of the traffic laws. The class was interested 
in the number of laws which they knew and prac 
ticed. Each child was literally “bubbling over” with 
a story of some accident within his experience 
Often he would tell with pride how one would have 
happened if he had not been careful! The discus. 
sion and stories were guided and limited. 

The class was then interested in summing up and 
outlining principal facts. This makes attractive 
board work if well done. I give a suggestion: 

1. Causes: Carelessness, recklessness, thought- 
lessness, intoxication, and disregard of law. 

2. Results: Death, injury, grief, widows and 
orphans, loss of health, wealth, property, and time 
—all resulting in the loss to America of manhood 
womanhood, and wealth. 

Here the class decided to make a pledge to Amer. 
ica of their very own. It too was put on the board 
and they seemed very proud of it. Some Boy Scouts 
gave their pledge and oath. One Boy Scout said he 
was going to let his “good deed every day” be some- 
thing about safety. Then on another board were 
listed ways that we might help. The board was 
filled. (This will vary, of course, according to the 
community.) 

About ten Bible verses were given, mostly from 
Proverbs. We spent a moment discussing which 
one was most appropriate. ‘“Whoso keepeth the law 
is a wise son” and “Who diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein” were favorites with the girls; while the 
boys liked “The way of a fool is right in his own 
eyes, but he that hearkeneth unto counsel! is wise,” 
The class suggested appropriate songs. Of course 
they were patriotic. 

The period took a little more time than I expected 
but it was time well spent. Next came the drawing 
period. Each child was given the choice of making 
an original poster or writing a play on “Safety 
First,” especially safety on the highways. They 
worked eagerly. When the posters were “rrayed 
it was interesting to see the variety of ideas devel- 
oped. But later in the English class, that after- 
noon, when several of the “plays” or stories were 
read and one was dramatized, immediately every- 
one wanted to write a play and planned to write 
one at home that night. The children became so in- 
terested that we decided to let each one give his 
play sometime before the year is out, each acting as 
his own director, with privilege of assigning parts 
himself. We shall vote on which play is the best 
and possibly give it in public. Thus the interest 
will be kept up and the idea of “safety first” will be 
kept before the children. 

I may add that there is more real interest in 
“safety first”? than I expected. Safety in every 
form is being watched, discussed, and practiced, if 
I may judge by the children’s reports. As a result 
of this interest, the class welcomed the idea of an 
essay on “Safety First.” One boy hopes to win at 
least a state prize. From these essays wc intend 
getting interesting spelling lists. Also when we 
reach decimal fractions, we intend using the statis- 
tics in arithmetic work. I find that the class are 
almost always thoroughly awake to such work— 
TEACHER, Alabama, 


Harmonizing a Community 


My patrons in a rural district were divided into 
two distinct groups because of their reiigion and 
nationality. This division caused much difficulty 
every community project I attempted. The Ameri 
cans (as they call themselves) looked down on the 
rest of the district, and formerly controlled all 
school activities. The foreign people, justly resent- 
ing this snobbish attitude and rightly convinced that 
their Americanism equaled their neighbors’, refuse 
to assume any responsibility in school affairs. 

I declined to take sides. I visited the homes of 
all and consulted all in school matters.  ° method 
I used in uniting my patrons was to ask al! to help 
me in the entertainments given. A two-hour play, 
in which the young people of both nationalities took 
part, was a decided success in bringing the interests 
of the people together. The young people wer 
naturally not so prejudiced as their parents 4” 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Paul, Tony, and the “Cometa” 
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AUL GRAHAM glanced at the 
schoolroom clock, and_ then 
back at his soiled paper; only 
ten minutes left of the com- 

position period, and he had 
Siig written just two lines. These he 
read over with dissatisfaction: 


LA 


~s 
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OuR FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS 

We have many foreign-born citizens. 

That is why our country is called the melt- 
ing pot. 
Here he had come to a stop, for he could 
not think of anything more to write, and 
what he had written did not sound very in- 
teresting. Just then a boy entered the room 
and spoke to Miss Thatcher. 

“Paul,” she called from the desk, “you 
are wanted in the office! Have you been 
in any trouble?” she added, as he came to 
the front of the room. 

“Not that I know of,” the boy answered 
soberly. 

Paul was a new boy at 
the LaCrosse School and, 
as he thought, had been 
very careful to obey all 
the rules) What would 
his father say if he had 
done anything wrong! 

Mr. Thorpe, the princi- 
pal, looked up as Paul en- 
tered the office. 

“They-tell me that you 
speak Italian, Paul. Is 
that true?” 

“Yes, sir. I spoke it 
quite well when Father 
and I left Rome, but since 
coming back here I 
haven’t had much prac- 
tice, and I may have for- 
gotten some of it.” 

“You are the boy I want 
then. Judge Kelvin of the 
Juvenile Court just now 
telephoned me to see if we 
could send him someone 
who could speak both 
Italian and English. Just 
step around there, Paul, 
and see what you can do 
to.heip him. I will tele- 
phone him that you are 
coming.” 

“All right, Mr. Thorpe,” 
and Paul darted out of 
the office, 

The courthouse was but 
a block or so from the 
school, and after a breath- 
less run Paul mounted the 
long flight of steps and 
sought out the room of the 
Juvenile Judge. 

As he opened the door, 
he saw Judge Kelvin sit- 
ting at his desk, his face 
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“In front of the Judge stood « boy, about two years younger than Paul, his face buried 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


stern, his eyes searching, as he listened to 
the impassioned flow of language from the 
lips of an excited woman. In front of the 
Judge stood a boy, about two years younger 
than Paul, his face buried in his arm, his 
body shaken by uncontrollable sobs. So in- 
tent were all three upon the business in hand 
that Paul spoke twice before Judge Kelvin 
heard him. 

“Judge Kelvin, I’m the boy from the 
school!” 

The Judge turned to him with relief. 

“I am glad you are here—I can not un- 
derstand what this woman is trying to tell 
me. See if you can find out.” 

The woman turned to Paul, and with 
hands clasped, fell at his feet, pouring out 
such a rapid appeal that he was confused 
fora moment. “Please sit down here, and 
speak a little more slowly,” he said in his 
best Italian. 

“Oh, you can talk to me!” she cried in 





in his arm, his body shakem by uncontrollable sobs,” 





her soft, musical voice, as Paul led her to a 
chair and sat down beside her. 

“Now tell me all about it!” he said. 

The story came tumbling from her lips, 
broken by sobs and terms of affection for 
the weeping boy who had come and hid 
his face upon her bosom. 

“What does she say?” 
Kelvin. 

“She says Tony didn’t take the papers! 
That he’s no thief!” 

“But Tony did take the papers. One of 
Halloran’s men saw him and ran after him, 
but lost sight of him in the alley back of 
the market. He positively has them. Ask 
him what he did with them,” replied the 
Judge. 

Paul spoke to the boy in Italian. 
did you do with the papers, Tony?” 

The boy lifted his tear-stained face. 
‘What papers?” he asked. 

“What kind of papers were they, Judge 

Kelvin? asked Paul. 

“The blue prints of the 
new market. Halloran, 
the contractor, was using 
them. He laid them down 
for a minute, and this boy 
picked them up and ran 
off with them. The police 
located Tony this morning 
and brought him down to 
me, and for an hour I’ve 
been trying to get the 

- story from him. The 
mother speaks no English, 
and the boy seems to 
have forgotten what little 
he may know. But he was 
positively seen taking the 
blue prints. 

Paul turned to the little 
Italian. “Did you take 
some blue papers from the 
market, Tony?” 

“Blue papers?” repeat- 
ed Tony, a sudden look of 
intelligence coming into 
his tear-stained face. 


asked Judge 


“What 


“Blue—throw-away pa- 
pers?” 
“Blue papers with 


white lines on them,” put 
in Judge Kelvin, leaning ~ 
forward. “What did you 
do with them? 

“Oh!” Tony’s face 
brightened. “He want 
the blue throw-away pa- 
pers?” he asked of Paul, 
as if wishing to be reas- 
sured. 

“Yes, 
wants.” 

“I make a-a-a-cometa,” 
? he said, struggling in vain 
for the English word. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Live Lessons in Practical Arithmetic 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 





— ew enIN every line of industry 
|| which pupils investigate 
‘| they see that those who 
are engaged in the busi- 
ness need accuracy and 
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i speed in computation, as 
si well as power to see be- 


yond the present. If prob- 
lems are chosen from real 
<<] situations, pupils acquire 
'| in their solution not only 
technical skill, but also a 
better appreciation of the 
work of others. ‘It is the mission of mathe- 
matics in the grades to make a large contribu- 
tion to the general knowledge’ as well as to the 
arithmetical knowledge of the children, Im- 
agination is cultivated until pupils can put 
themselves into others’ places. Pupils should 
delight in the ‘valuable thoughts gained from 
arithmetic.’ For example, to visit a mill and 
learn how wheat is tested before it is bought; 
what price is paid for various grades of grain; 
what profit is made on the various grades of 
the grain; what profit is made on the different 
mill products; what the machinery and labor 
cost; how many men are employed in the mill, 
and what specialty each has; how the product 
is disposed of; what place salesmen or com- 
missioned agents have. All of this not only 
supplies plenty of problem material in school, 
but gives pupils a general knowledge of one of 
the world’s industries which must have a future 
value in good citizenship.”—Miss Gildemeister 
in “The Minnesota Course of Study.” 


LESSON I 


RECTANGULAR SURFACES 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I shall teach 
my class how to find the area of rectangular 
surfaces. s 

Pupils’ Motive. One of the pupils in the class 
made the statement that this room has the 
largest floor space in the school building. Is it 
true? To-day we are going to find out whether 
or not this statement is true. 

Preparation. John, how did you make up 
your mind that it is not the largest? How did 
you decide it, Marion? How long do you think 
the room is, Bert? How long do you think it 
is, Leo? How wide, Joseph? etc. Since our 
guesses are so widely different, it will be worth 
our while to stop for a few moments to practice 
making estimates of length. 

With a ruler, draw a line on the board that is 
just one foot long. Draw a line that is six 
inches long. 10 inches, 1 inch, etc. 

Using these measurements as standards, es- 
timate the length of your desk, your blotter, 
this book, this piece of blackboard. With a 
ruler verify these estimates. 

Development. Now estimate the length of 
_ the room in feet, the width, etc. Verify these 
statements. Keep a record of these measure- 
ments. Now find out by actual measurement 
the length and width of the other rooms. Re- 
sults compared thus: Room I is 2032 feet, 
Room II is 1624 feet, Room III is 1822 feet. 

What must we next know in order to find out 
which room has the largest floor space? The 
following terms will be found useful in our 
discussions: surface, plane surface, square 
unit, unit of measure, area, 

To measure anything we find how many times 
it will contain the unit of measure. What shall 
we use as the unit of measure in measuring 
these floor surfaces? Why use the square foot? 
Measure off 1 square foot in the corner of this 
room. How many units of measure just like 
this could be placed side by side along the 
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length of this room? How many rows of them 
could be placed side by side along the width? 
Then if there are 22 square units in each row 
and 18 such rows may be placed in the room, 
how many square units are there in the floor of 
this room? Just how did you find that out? 
How many square units in the floor of Room 
III? Of Room I? Of Room II? Who can now 
make a statement of the way in which the num- 
ber of square units in any floor may be found? 
Why is it not proper to say 22 ft. 18 ft.—= 
396 sq. ft.? Do ft. ft.—sq.ft.?2 Why not? 
What is the correct form? 

Drill. For a few moments give rapid drill 
exercises on the following: 

How many square units in a floor 10 by 20? 

How many square units in a floor 30 by 16? 

How many square units in a book cover 3 by 2? 

How many square units in a blotter 6 by 4? 


Length Width Sq. Units 
23 44 ? 
60 82 | 
44 3 2? 
2 6 ? 


Who can now make a statement of the way in 
which the number of square units in any sur- 
face may be found? Suppose the surface were 
a square, would it make any difference in the 
method used? How does the shape of this floor 
differ from that of a square? Who can tell me 
the name of a figure of this shape? What are 
the peculiar properties of a rectangle? That 
is, how does it differ from any other surface? 
What kind of a figure is it? With what kind of 
lines is it bounded? What kind of angles are 
made by its boundary lines? Are its sides nec- 
essarily equal in length? Is a square a rectan- 
gle? Is a rectangle a square? Define a rec- 
tangle, being very careful to give a correct def- 
inition. Name as many rectangular figures as 
you can think of. 

Summary. What two things have we learned 
to-day? Have we found out the answer to the 
question with which we opened our discussion? 
Show that we have. Each member of the class 
should now be called upon to state the correct 
definition of a rectangle, and to state how the 
area of any rectangle may be found. 

1. A rectangle is a parallelogram having 
right angles. 

2. The number of square units in any rectan- 
gle is the product of the number of units in its 
length multiplied by the number of units in its 
width. 

Application and assignment. 

1. I wish to buy a lake-front lot for a summer 
cottage. Will it be cheaper for me to buy it at 
$20 per front foot, or at 12c. per square foot? 
= lot has a 25-foot front and a depth of 200 
eet. 

2. What is the size of your mother’s kitchen? 
Will it be cheaper for her to buy linoleum for it 
from a store that charges 60c. per square yard 
or from one that sells the same grade at $1.30 
per running yard? 

3. What is the perimeter of a lot 30 120 
feet? What is the area? 

4. What is the difference between a lawn 2 
rods square and one containing 2 square rods? 


Work many problems from your textbook in- 
volving the area of rectangular areas, 


LESSON II 


PARALLELOGRAMS 
Teacher’s Aim. To-day I plan to teach my 
class how to find the area of surfaces shaped 
like a parallelogram. 


Pupils’ Motive. An old lady had cui quilt 
blocks in the shape of the figure upon the 
board. She wanted to know how many blocks 
she would have to cut in order to make a quilt 
large enough to cover her bed. What must she 
know and do in order to find out? 


Preparation. Let us study the above figure 
for a few moments. What properties has it? 
(Sides and angles.) What can you say about 
its two pairs of opposite sides? If I make two 
of its sides slant still more show that iis gen- 
eral character remains the same. With a wood- 
en frame nailed lightly together at the cor. 
ners, change the shape of the figure in as many 
ways as possible. What seem to be the main 
characteristics of this figure? Are its angles 
always the same? Can you suggest a name for 
it that will give its main features? Show that 
the term parallelogram is a good one. State in 
your own words the definition of a parallelo. 
gram. 


Development. With your ruler draw a par- 
allelogram whose length is 18 inches and whose 
width is 10 inches. Beginning at the lower left- 
hand corner and moving towards the right, let- 
ter each corner thus, A, B, C, D. Now touch 
corner A, corner B, etc. Show me line AB, 
Show me line CB. Show me line DA. 

Now drop a perpendicular from the corner C 
to the line AB. (Be sure that the angles at the 
base are right angles.) At the point on line 
AB where the perpendicular strikes it, place 
the letter M. Now cut out the entire figure 
along the lines A, B, C, D, remembering, of 
course, how the corners were lettered. Cut 
again along the line CM. You have now cutoff 
a triangle lettered CMB. Place this triangle at 
the other side of the figure, making line CB co- 
incide with line DA. Now what figure does 
this resemble? How would you find its area, 
then? Try this with many other parallelo- 
grams. Do they always form rectangles when 
placed thus? Then how would you compare 
the areas of a parallelogram and a rectangle 
of the same dimensions? 


Summary. What is a parallelogram? How 
does it differ from a rectangle? Is a rectangle 
a parallelogram? Is a square a parallelogram? 
Is a parallelogram necessarily a square or a 
rectangle? How do we find the area of a par- 
allelogram? 

1. A parallelogram has both pairs of its op- 
posite sides parallel, but its angles need not be 
right angles. 

2. The area of a parallelogram is the same as 
that of a rectangle having the same length and 
width, or the area of a parallelogram is the 
product of the number of units of length in its 
base and the number of units of length in its 


altitude. (Stone-Millis Advanced Arithmetic, 
p. 148.) 
Application. 


1. Find the area of a field in the shape of a 
parallelogram whose base is 140 rds. and allti- 
tude 60 rds. 

2. Work out the answer to the problem stated 
at the beginning of this lesson. The quilt 
blocks are 8 inches long at the base and 3 
inches wide. The size of the quilt when fir- 
ished should be 72 in. x 84 in. How many 
quilt blocks will the old lady have to make’ 
Work many problems from your textbook 


LESSON III 


MEASUREMENT OF TRIANGLES 
Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I shall lead my 
pupils to discover the way to find the area of 
triangles. 
(Continued om page 78) 
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opi FTE) chickadees belong to the tit- 
mouse family, all of which are 
sturdy, hardy little birds to 
whom winter has no terrors. 
The black-capped chickadees 
ails gre probably more generally 
known and observed than any other chick- 
adees as they may be found throughout the 
eastern part of North America, north of 
the Potomac and Ohio valleys. They are 
very friendly and confiding in disposition, 
and are probably the most easily tamed of 
the wild birds, many people having pa- 
tiently coaxed them to take sunflower 
seeds and nut meats from their hands. 

The Black-caps’ color is a soft mole 
gray, with the top of the head a shining 
black, the throat a duller black, and the 
breast white, merging gradually into the 
gray of the back and wings. They are 
midgets in size, measuring but five and 
one-fourth inches from tip to tip. 

They nest in holes in trees, usually in the 
dead wood of stumps, two or three feet 
from the ground. Occasionally they dig a 
nesting hole, fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground, in the green wood of a sapling. 
Sometimes they use the deserted nest of a 
downy woodpecker. Unlike most hole 
nesting birds, instead of using a pile of 
chips for a nest, they prefer a soft, warm 
bed made of quantities of moss, grasses 
and plant down. They line their nests 
with feathers, fur, and hair. It is said that 
they will alight on the backs of cattle and 
pluck hair from them with which to line 
their nests; and it is not unlikely that in 
the deep, northern forests they pursue the 
same methods with the deer. 

They lay from five to eight white eggs, 
spotted with reddish brown, the spots be- 
ing thickest about the larger end of the 
egg. They nest usually in April or May, and 
generally raise more than one brood. 

The chickadees are most numerous in 
the trees on our lawns in October, although 
it is in winter when there are few birds 
about that we notice more particularly 
their cheery twittering and queer antics. 
They swing about the branches and twigs, 
busily hunting the insect eggs and larve 
still clinging to the trees. To get these 
they hang head downward and swing to 
and fro, behaving as if they thoroughly en- 
Joyed this acrobatic performance. In win- 
ter, when their food grows scarce and is 
hard to obtain, they will be the first to come 
to a window sill or food shelf where 
crumbs, small grains, sunflower seeds, or 
nut meats have been placed for them. 
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We hear their gay chuckling notes, 
“Chick-a-dee-dee,” as they feed. They 
will snatch a seed or bit of nut meat and 
fly with it to the nearest perch, be it twig 
or telephone wire. As they grow accus- 
tomed to seeing human beings about they 
become less cautious, and will continue to 
pick among the food, select the bit they 
want, and leisurely eat it while you watch 
less than two feet away. 

The chickadees are very fond of suet, 
and it is well to hang a piece by the side of 
the window where they can get to it. This 
food should be protected so that it will not 
be carried off at once by larger birds, or 
dropped to the ground, where dogs or cats 
will find it. The best way to do this is to 
get a ten-inch piece of square-meshed wire 
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hardware cloth and with wire cutters or 
heavy shears cut a two inch flap on either 
side at the ends, bending the wire, and 
turning the flaps together like a box lid. 
Almost any boy or girl can do this with a 
little help. 

The suet holder may then be fastened by 
means of staples to the window frame, or 
against a tree or a post, and the suet slip- 
ped inside by bending back the top flap. 
This little device costs but a few cents, and 
is a great boon to our small feathered 
friends. 

It is surprising wha. strong muscles 
Black-cap has in his tiny neck, which is no 
thicker than your little finger. No matter 
how hard the suet may be frozen, he will 


(Continued on page 83) 

















This outline may be given to pu- 
pils to trace and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a guide the 
description given in the story. 
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JANUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:T* LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page. 

















RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


A Rural School Banking System 
By M. Bridston 


ARIOUS systems have been used to teach 

V the city child thrift, but until recently the 

child in the rural district has been entirely 
neglected in this respect. The rural school bank- 
ing system adopted by the school authorities in St. 
Louis County, Minnesota, is an unqualified suc- 
cess. The organization work began in September, 
1921, and the banking system has been in actual 
operation since January 15, 1922. 

The movement grew from a trifling incident. A 
tousle-headed youngster, one day, shyly approach- 
ed his teacher with a nickel tightly clasped in a 
chubby fist. “Please, ma’am, won’t you keep this 
for me, I want t’ save my money till Christmas, 
and { ain’t got no place t’ put it.” The teacher 
was Miss Cleo Brandrup, a teacher of one of the 
rural schools of St. Louis County. She wondered 
how. many more lads and lassies there were in the 
county in a similar position, with no place to keep 
their money and hence no incentive to save. 

“If the boy can be taught the value of saving a 
nickel, as a man he will know the value of saving 
a dollar” she said in speaking of the matter. In 
these times when many persons deny themselves 
nothing until they reach the bottom of their pocket- 
books, and some not even then, what better lesson 
can be taught the child than the value of laying by 
a little for a rainy day? People clamor for bigger 
salaries, when they should be using their energies 
and ingenuity to live within their incomes. What 
we need to teach young people is how to put more 
into life, not how to get more out of it. 

“As I thought of the youngster with the spare 
nickel, I asked myself why a system could not be 
devised by which the chiidren of the rural school 
could save their nickels and pennies. I conferred 
with C. H. Barnes, superintendent of schools for 
St. Louis County. He was enthusiastic over the 
idea, but dubious about its practicality. We studied 
systems used in city schools, but found them un- 
suited to rural conditions 

“I then wrote to the bankers in the county, ask- 
ing their aid and counsel. They gladly promised 
to help, and many of the best features of the plan 
now used are due to suggestions from them. 
Thirty-one banks of the county are used as de- 
positories, 

“The children responded just as promptly. On 
January 15 the pupils began making deposits. At 
the close of the month nine schools had started the 
saving campaign with a nest egg of sixty-nine dol- 
lars. The money was placed in nine jocal banks. 
At the close of February, twenty-seven schools had 
joined the banking movement, and the month’s 
total deposits reached $165. The first week in 
March $60 had been saved by the children. 

“This I consider a very good beginning,” Miss 
Brandrup continued, “but what I value more than 
the mere saving in dollars and cents, is the pride 
and enthusiasm manifested by the children. What 


the influence in later life will be remains to be seen, 


but I am confident that the experience will go a long 
way in developing initiative and thrift in the 
children.” 

The system used is very simple, which is one of 
its best features. A child buys bank stamps for 5 
cents apiece. He is given a booklet into which he 
pastes the stamps. When the book (which holds 
twenty stamps) is filled, it is sent to the county 
superintendent of schools. It is then deposited in 
whatever bank the school designates. The banks 
pay their usual rates of interest. 

Tuesday of each week is banking day, when the 
children buy stamps and turn in their booklets. 
The teacher is assisted by a thrift committee of the 
School Boys’ and Girls’ Club. 

The banking is connected with the arithmetic 
work of each school. Miss Brandrup in her work, 








Paper Cutting Border 
By JOHN T, LEMOS 


C UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
even as possi- 





‘ | ble. Dotted lines 
! ‘ tshow folded 
j edges.s When 


| cutting inside 
\ the outer bor- 

Ider, make a 
! short fold, clip 


12 little diamond 


| shaped hole, 
{ { and insert point 
fof scissors in 


{ this opening. 
Keeping a firm 
! hold on the pa- 


! j per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 

{ | give the best re- 

| sults. Be sure 

i I to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 

| avoid tearing. 

| In the class- 
} room a large 


drawing should 

be made on the 
| blackboard and 
| the teacher 

should cut two 
| or more borders 
jas an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 
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emphasizes earning, proper spending, and saving, 


These points are featured in the monthly arithmetic 
outlines sent to the schools. The bank work is also 
correlated with the conservation of food, clothing 
and time. At the close of the school the bank pass 
book is given to the teacher. 





“Petey” 
By Vida M. Bates 


66D ican? Why, Doris Deane, what do you 
mean?” At my consternation, thus ex- 
pressed, she only laughed. I had known 
her since we were youngsters; and though she hada 
“way” with dogs and boys, her mention of Petey as 
being so important as to exclude me did come as a 
great surprise—the more so probably because I had 
just come to spend a few days with her. 

After a while she managed to explain. “Oh, 
don’t look so astonished,” she said. “It’s only phys- 
ical training conference that we call ‘Petey’ or ‘P. 
T. Con.’ I have to attend it on Wednesday.” 

“What’s physical training up here in the country? 
Do farmer boys and girls have to wiggle their arms 
and do dances?” 

“Oh yes, but that’s only a small part of it. You 
must go to school with me to-morrow. ‘That will 
explain better than any lecture I can deliver now,” 
Doris assured me. 

Next morning, accordingly, my lunch was packed 
with hers and we started for school in good season. 
By the time the bell rang every child had arrived, 
most of them with dinner pails or baskets. As I 
looked over the schoolroom during opening exer- 
cises, I noticed that clean faces and neat hair were 
the rule, not the exception. What magic had been 
at work? I wondered. Though I remembered hav- 
ing heard a little urchin ask Doris to pour some 
hot water out of the bucket on the stove for him, 
that accounted for the cleansing of only one face 
and one pair of hands. Besides, he said he was 
clean when he started from home. And why should 
a small boy deliberately ask for water to wash 
himself? 

My curiosity was soon satisfied. Miss Deane 
was asking for percentages. As she went rapidly 
down the lines, the answers were uniformly “on 
hundred,” till she came to a curly-headed little git! 
who showed her dimples as she reported “one hut 
dred fifty.” The others seemed much pleased, too. 
When Doris had finished putting the standings 
the chart, she turned to me and asked, “Do yo! 
know about our Health Club? These were health 
reports. On the blackboard in the corner you will 
find the key to them.” 

Then I noticed a square frame of colored chalk 
enclosing a plan like this: 

Health Club 
Clean Face & Hands 25 
Clean Finger Nails 25 
Clean Teeth 25 
Bath once a week 50 
Later Doris explained that on the preceding day 
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(Monday) all except one had reported having taken 
their baths. Though a child might have till Friday 
morning for that part of the report, they all felt 
“safer” to get it done early in the week. 

“Then you have a report on this health club every 
day, do you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and to-morrow, when I go to 
Norton for P. T. Con., I make a report on our 
standings since the previous conference. Last time 
the highest marks were published in the ‘Norton 
News.’ We were next to the best—our mark was 
99, This time we have 100.” 

“Good! And you say this is physical training?” 

“To be sure it is! It’s all in the line of health 
education, you know.” 

“Don’t you have to inspect personally in order to 
be sure they are not stuffing their reports?” 

“Do they look it?” she asked quickly. On my 
admission that appearances were certainly in their 
favor, she added, “Of course if I had forty or fifty 
children here, it might be necessary to ‘inspect per- 
sonally’ every day. As it is, they know I can tell 
whether they clean their teeth regularly and that 
Il am likely to remind them privately if they don’t 
use proper care. Sometimes when I have noticed 
that a neck or a pair of ears had been neglected, I 
would suggest that everyone be sure his were clean 
before another morning. I like this method better 
than examining each pupil closely every day.” 

The logic of her reasoning convinced me. 

At ten o’clock an arithmetic class passed from the 
blackboard to their seats. Almost before Miss 
Doris said, “Ready for exercise!” books were clos- 
ed and windows were opened. 

At the order “Stand!” the pupils rose and stood 
at attention. They stretched (by specific com- 
mands) and did another brief exercise that seemed 
to help their posture. Then after marking time 
they began marching about the room. My friend 
said to me in a low tone, “Don’t expect them to keep 
perfect time without music.” 

“If the children could sing together, that might 
help,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but they are shy about it and you know I 
can’t lead.” 

Meanwhile the children, following their leader, 
had begun to skip. A tiptoe run at the teacher’s 
suggestion then took them to their seats. A brief 
deep-breathing exercise was followed by “Seats!” 
and the closing of windows. Though the entire time 
since the first command was given had been barely 
three minutes, the little schoolroom had undergone 
achange. Fresh air, change of position, and exer- 
cise made the children’s eyes bright and their minds 
keen for studies once more. 

Still I was puzzled and perhaps a bit disappoint- 
ed. I was about to ask my friend if that—meaning 
marching—was all there was to those four setting- 
up periods marked on the program for 10 and 11:35 
A. M. and for 2 and 8:35 P. M. Circumstances 
made it impossible for me to find this out till the 
next Thursday morning when I was on hand bright 
and early. I could hardly wait for ten o’clock. 
Then I had a surprise. 

After stretching and getting good positions, the 
class were told of a favorite mimetic drill called 
Chopping Wood. They spread their feet apart and, 
putting their hands together, went through the 
motions of chopping from over first the left and 
then the right shoulder. This looked like so much 
fun that I tried it with them. Three deep breaths 
and the order “Seats!” came all too soon. 

“Do you do something different every day?” I 
asked. But again I was called from my school- 
house visit before receiving the only satisfactory 
answer—a demonstration. 

When ten o’clock, Friday, arrived, Doris said 
“Ready for exercise!” as usual, and then, “This 
morning I am going to ask somebody to lead the ex- 
ercise. You know Wednesday is leadership day 
and this week we had no school that day. I believe 
I'll ask Alice because she sits so straight.” 

The bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl who came for- 
ward said “Class—stand! Attention!” Then in 
close imitation of her teacher she continued, “Arms 
Upward—bend! Upward—push! Bend! Push! 
Way up! Position!” I don’t remember exactly 
the exercise with which she filled the remainder of 
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the period, but it was given with dignity and with 
considerable vigor. After the breathing exercise 
she said simply, “Seats!” and went back to her 
own place. 

A hand shot up and its owner asked, “Miss 
Deane, may I lead next time?” 

“Wait a minute, Vera. Who else would like to 
lead to-day?” The hands that were raised immed- 
iately gave ample proof of the children’s interest 
in this feature of the work. But Doris was saying, 
“All right! That’s fine! Next time I shall call on 
somebody to lead the exercises. Think of some drill 
we haven’t had lately on leader’s day.” 

At recess time a small boy approached the desk 
with this question, “Did you learn any other new 
games Wednesday, Miss Deane?” Upon her reply- 
ing in the affirmative he asked, ‘““Won’t you please 
tell us another one now?” 

Accordingly she went out with the troop of chil- 
dren and showed them an interesting game. She 
played with them and soon I found myself playing 
too. “Did you play games at P. T. Con?” I asked 
when we happened to have a moment together while 
awaiting our “turn.” ~ 

“Oh yes, of course we did. Supervising the chil- 
dren’s playtime is part of my business. I don’t re- 
member how many hours a week IJ have to do it this 
year, but I know I am putting in full time all right.” 

Then I was ready with another question, “Is that 
why you take your dinner to school when you could 
just as well go home for it?” 

“Yes, partly. Most of the children have to bring 
theirs and I don’t like to leave them alone here at 
noon. It’s easier to keep the peace than it is to 
patch it up. But there’s another reason that has to 
do with P. T. I shan’t tell you yet. Just keep your 
eyes open.” 

And I did. About 11:20, Doris went quietly to 
our lunch boxes and took out a tin can with a tight 
cover. Loosening the cover, she set the can on the 
stove. Soon several children tiptoed—one by one— 
to the bench on which their dinner pails were kept, 
and took out a tin can or earthen cup which was set 
on the stove beside “teacher’s.” There was little 
space left when the last addition was placed. The 
top of the stove was so high above the fire that they 
had to put on the “dinner” early, Doris told me, as 
we were eating. “We have brought canned peas, 
string beans, corn, scalloped potatoes, macaroni, 
cocoa, and an infinite variety of soups this year. 
Our physical director has particularly urged us to 
have hot lunches served at school. It’s this part of 
P. T. to which I referred at recess time.” 

“Do you ever make enough of any one thing for 
everybody?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “only on special occasions like 
picnics and Christmas celebrations. As a rule I 
like it better to let each child bring his own, or 
rather each mother to be responsible for the dinners 
of her own brood. Children’s tastes vary surpris- 
ingly. But I know some teachers who have had 
success with community hot meals.” 

“Your method certainly seems very successful,” 
I assured her. 

As we watched the boys and girls playing after 
dinner, I told Doris I wanted to know more about 
those exercises that came in school hours. “Aren’t 
they a dreadful bother?” I asked 

“Oh no, not so very, now. I like it. You see they 
are all planned out for us by the state department 
of education. Don’t you want to see my P. T. 
notebook ?” 

Each week’s work was on a page by itself. The 
same stretching, postural and breathing exercises 
were to be used throughout the week. That made 
them easy to commit to memory. On each Monday 
there was scheduled a new general exercise and a 
new one for rhythm. 

“We are to give one or the other of these at 
every period on Monday. Tuesday, you see, is 
marching day and Wednesday is for leadership 
training. I like to watch them lead for I know they 
are reflecting me, unconsciously, at that time. They 
help me to check up my own work. Thursday is the 
time for a mimetic drill.» You saw one yesterday, 
didn’t you, before you had to go home? Here’s 
one we had a week or two ago that was heaps of 
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fun. I'll give it this afternoon. 
review. So there you are.” 

I left Doris and her little rural school very much 
enlightened and considerably impressed with the 
virtues of “Petey.” 


And Friday is for 





Community Get-Togethers 


By May L. Stewart 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following programs are two in a 
series begun in our October issue, with an introductory explana- 
tion entitled ‘‘A Constructive Rural Community Program.” 





MIDDLE OF JANUARY 

1. Music—Phonograph or community singing. 

2. Book report—Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation, 
“Disease Germs and How to Fight Them.” 

3. Music. 

4, Exhibition—State ioan of pictures (with report 
on what the pictures are). 

5. Herbert Quick’s The Brown Mouse, Chaps. V to 
EX. 

. Selections—Rhea Scott’s Labor Saving Devices. 

. Surprise feature—square dance or quadrille 
blindfolded; make-believe school; laughing race 
or foot race (measuring smile or foot). 

. Business meeting. 

. Refreshments. 

. Games—‘“Poison,” “Fire,” or “Animals.” 
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SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 

. Concert reading, if necessary. 

. “The Old Oaken Bucket”—motions made up. 

. Dramatization of nursery rhymes. 

. Magazine and bulletin reading assignments. 

- Roll call—“What Work Do You Save for Rainy 
Days?” 

. Discussion—“Which Crops Are Real Mortgage 
Lifters?” (See agricultural college bulletins.) 

. Paper—“The Best Farm Story I Ever Read.” 

. Nut to crack—“Is Farming a Profitable Pur- 
suit?” 
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LAST OF JANUARY 


. Music—phonograph or community singing. 

. Humorous recitation. 

. Book report—any good book on child nature 
and nurture, e.g. S. M. Gruenberg’s Your Child 
To-day and To-morrow (Lippincott) or E. L. 
Cabot’s Seven Ages of Childhood (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; to be given by three or four who di- 
vide topics as they wish. 

. Remainder of Quick’s The Brown Mouse. 

Music. 

Talk—“The Value of Diversified Farming.” 

. Paper—“Farm Novels or Farm Stories I Have 
Read.” 

. Surprise feature—game, turning joke on the 
crowd, as “Meeting the Fly Family,” “The 
White Elephant,” “Father Abraham,” or 
“Brother Bob.” 

9. Business meeting. 

10. Refreshments. 

11. Games—“Buzz,” “Laughing Relay.” 
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SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 

1. Readings, clippings, concert recitation, if neces- 
sary. 

2. Nuts to crack—“‘To What Extent Is the Food 
of the Country Produced by the Unpaid Labor 
of Children?” “Does It Pay Better to Rent or 
to Own a Farm?” 

3. Agility stunts—‘Through the Stick,” “Human 
Corkscrew,” “Getting the Match.” (See Pearl 
and Brown’s Health by Stunts—Macmillan.) 


THE GOOD AMERICAN 


The good American is he who, in the midst of his 
production for the common weal, whether he work 
with brawn or with brain, pauses now and again to 
listen to the voice of America, to interpret that deep 
composite cry, and ask himself seriously how he can 
help give to his country the things she really needs. 
Then, quickly and according to his light and his 
strength, he will do all that he can to make America 
truly the land of Washington and of Lincoln.— 
J. Berg Esenwein. 
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January Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 
Which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


A January Project 
GROCERY STORE AND BANK 
By Ruth Angelo 
Special Project Teacher, Brazil, Indiana 


T:: children in a certain primary room were 
a mixed group unaccustomed to each other 
and to the new teacher and her methods; just 
such a group as any teacher meets at the begin- 
ning of a new term. It was necessary to get the 
children to work together in absolute freedom and 
at the same time cover the course of study which 
called for “drill in the fundamentals, tables of 
weight and measure and the use of money.” 

Two very large drygoods boxes were placed in the 
room in the hope that some profitable work would 
be suggested. The children examined them care- 
fully for some time and one child suggested “play- 
ing store.” We talked about the different kinds of 
stores in our city and chose the grocery, by vote, 
for our store. 

The children saw the need of planning the store 
first. When the plans were satisfactory and under- 
stood by everyone the work of construction began. 
Shelves were made and nailed in the boxes and a 
long table was used for the counter. To represent 
the canned goods, heavy paper was rolled and cov- 
ered with labels from real cans. The group of chil- 
dren in charge of perishable goods made clay eggs, 
potatoes, cakes, etc., and a salt and cornstarch mix- 
ture colored the proper shade made very satisfac- 
tory apples, oranges, carrots, onions, and other 
fruits and vegetables. All these articles were sort- 
ed and arranged on the shelves. 

The entire class prepared and printed a price 
list according to the prices of a local grocer. La- 
bels, price tags, and advertisements were printed. 
Blank bill books and small sacks were donated by a 
grocer who was much interested in the project. 
The children supplied the store with scales, pencils, 
a large account book, and measures. We lacked 
only a cash register. Two boys volunteered to 
make one. They carefully studied one in a store 
and then began to work. They worked very hard 
and encountered many discouraging difficulties; but 
after two days they proudly exhibited a cash reg- 
ister made out of a cigar box and scraps of wood,— 
and it would really work. 

The store now being ready for business, the 
grocer, his clerk and a delivery boy were chosen by 
vote. The children gained practical experience 
when they ordered their groceries. The grocer and 
his clerk had very fine drill in spelling, weighing 
and measuring, adding the bills and changing mon- 
ey. At the end of each day the grocer paid his 
clerks and checked his money. A new grocer and 
clerks were then chosen, so that every child would 
have the same opportunity for drill. 

One evening a child went to pay his bill and 
found that he didn’t have enough money. The 
question came up as to what we should do in such a 
case. Some said, “He shouldn’t buy more than he 
could pay for’; one child said, “He should have 
money in the bank.” This last suggestion seemed 
ed best solution, so the pupils decided to build a 
ank. 

The children found out all they could about banks, 
and after the class conversation the next morning 


the bank was constructed, crudely because of the 
urgent need. Individual bank account books were 
made and real check books were obtained from a 
bank. The children learned how. to deposit money, 
write, indorse and cash checks. The cashier and 
his assistant were chosen by vote. They kept ex- 
tremely busy cashing checks, changing money and 
balancing accounts. When one child accidentallly 
cashed one check twice, the need was shown for 
some system to prevent such accidents. Several 
children questioned a cashier in one of the banks 
and as a result they decided to punch cashed checks 
with a paper punch. 

The children paid most of their grocery bills by 
check, the grocer paid his clerks by check, nearly 
everything was paid by check. 

This project furnished all the work for every 
subject for three weeks. The pupils learned to 
spell everything in the bank and store and many 
other words as required. Each day they asked for 
words they would need. The following list was 
studied for one day and a similar list was learned 
each day: 


weight expensive cash register 
measured indorse delivered 
price polite cashier 
market account dozen 


It may seem that the lesson was too long but it 
never proved to be so; a child seldom missed a word 
because he felt the need for them all. After review- 
ing them by use in his records, stories, and letters 
he knew the words well. 

For language and writing the pupils kept indi- 
vidual records, wrote letters to other schools in the 
city to tell about the store and bank, wrote labels, 
advertisements and posters. The following letter 
was written by one of the class to another grade. 


Lambert School, 
Brazil, Ind., 
Jan. 17, 1922 
DEAR CHILDREN: 

I know you will be glad to hear about our 
grocery store and bank. We have been play- 
ing for four days now. I was the cashier in 
the bank yesterday and it kept me busy. You 
have to examine the checks before you cash 
them, and be so careful about counting the 
money. I never knew before that a bank was 
such a busy place. I want to be a banker 
when I am a man. 

We have such a good time I hope some day 
you will have a store and bank like ours. 

Your friend, 
E—— S—— 


For art and industrial work, the pupils did all 
the construction of the store and bank, molded the 
fruits and vegetables, and made attractive posters 
and advertisements. 

For arithmetic, there was practical work in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and use 
of money and tables of weights and measures. 

For history and civics, the pupils learned much 
about their own community, and felt the need for 
co-operation to obtain the best results. 

For geography and nature study, the children be- 
came intensely interested in the foods they sold, 
and some very interesting work resulted from the 





study of sugar, tropical fruits, etc., and of corn and 
wheat and all their products. 

For reading, there were newspaper advertise. 
ments, records, stories, letters, plans written on the 
board for each day’s work, and all the research 
work necessary to study corn, wheat, etc. 

The children put forth their very best efforts 
during those three weeks because they felt a need 
and desire to know. 

They learned to plan, execute and judge their 
work. The children possessed an entirely different 
attitude toward the school, the teacher, and each 
other after the three weeks of happy play together. 
“School is not the preparation for life but it is life,” 
then let us see to it that our children are given a 
chance to live in school and “learn by doing.” 





The Playhouse Rather Than The Dull 
House 
By Esther L. Nelson 


7 tcsznine and other social workers are 
learning more and more that it is a difficult 
problem to rear a model citizen outside a 
home. Further, they realize that homes must be 
comfortable and sanitary and should be pleasing to 
the eye. Mindful of these facts, it is no wonder that 
our public schools of to-day are stressing the study 
of home and homes in their grade and high school 
curriculums. This study and appreciation of the 
American home has found expression in our educa- 
tional system in the building of thousands of doll 
houses that have furnished countless hours of 
wholesome and developing play, and that have lent 
intense interest to the various other phases of 
school work, especially the old-time and present- 
time essentials—reading, writing, and arithmetic 
However, it is the story of a particular play- 
house that I wish to tell, one that has given pleas: 
ure and proper incentive for both work and play. 
This is the playhouse built and furnished by the 
twenty-two first-graders of Miss Callie Totten’s 
room of Horace Mann School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
This miniature American home is much more than 
a doll house. In fact, it is a livable playhouse that 
can be used for study, sewing, teas, and for various 
other daily activities that usually present them- 
selves in the lives of normal men and women. When 
the project was first discussed, both teacher and 
pupils felt as if the ordinarily prescribed school- 
made doll house would not suffice their needs. | 
It would be almost impossible to tell the ways In 
which the building of this small house has ¢n- 
riched and motivated the work of this particular 
group of children. However, below is given a géen- 
eral idea of just what was accomplished, or rather 
what grew out of the development of the project. 
1. The project: Several language periods were 
used for discussing materials needed for the house 
its size, number of rooms, etc. This was an excel 
lent opportunity to develop powers of discrimina- 
tion through choice of materials; for the teacher t 
present the ideals of the home; and for the children 
to express themselves in practical terms rather than 
in the usual storybook: language. 
2. The house: As the carpenters were small and 
the project rather large, it was decided, finally, that 
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the piayhouse should be one large room, six feet 
square and eight feet high. It was to be built from 
apple boxes and bits of lumber secured from friend- 
iy merchants and lumbermen. Each of the four 
walls as well as the roof was built separately on the 
foor and later joined together. As the picture 
shows, the house is evidently one built by six-year- 
old children; for Miss Totten did not have in mind 
a model toy house built by a skilled adult and later 
filled with store-bought toys. Each unfinished cor- 
ner, each architectural defect plainly speaks the 
primitive man or woman of six. The house was 
decorated with rich gray wall paper and harmonious 
tints of gray paint. As did the building of the 
house, the papering and painting offered fine prac- 
tical lessons in measurements, study of colors, the 
four processes in arithmetic, as well as the prob- 
lems of matching, and so on. 

3. Furniture and furnishings: The three chairs 
and the divan were made from apple boxes, while 
the library table was constructed from some small 
bits of lumber. a gift from a near-by lumberman. 
While some of the children were work- 
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derful incentive for seat work. Every home-lover 
knows that there is always something to make for 
a house. 

8. As a contribution to the children’s social life: 
Perhaps, after all, the greatest contribution the lit- 
tle house gave to the very successful school term 
was the social training it afforded. It presented a 
wonderful opportunity to develop the child’s ability 
to work with others as well as alone; for only a few 
children could saw and nail at the same time, and 
even the smallest details in constructing the house 
and furniture had to be carried out by a number of 
children. 

Again, it afforded unusually fine opportunities to 
put into practice student self-government. For in- 
stance, if six-year-old John wanted the hammer out 
of his turn and jerked it from his schoolmate’s 
hand, Teacher did not write something in her little 
red demerit book, but asked the class group what 
was to be done. The children decided, as one little 
boy in the room expressed it, John should just be 
“laid off” the great building crew until he felt that 





ing on the house and on pieces of fur- 
niture, others were making curtains 
and weaving the artistic rug shown in 
the picture. The rug as a finished 
product is pretty and dainty enough 
for the most discriminating bride, and 
the curtains are neatly hemmed and 
securely and exactly hung. Sofa pil- 
lows, an electric light, miniature paint- 
ings, tea dishes, dolls and pets add 
just the necessary touches to make the 
house homelike. 

4, How the house was used: As soon 
as the house was ready to “move into” 
Miss Totten directed the children in 
giving a proper housewarming, letting 
them serve refreshments and dispense 
other hospitalities to their guests. 

Almost every day the children were 
given practical lessons in cleaning, 
airing, and caring for a home. 

When long spring days came and be- 
ing indoors became rather irksome and 
monotonous, it was quite a treat for a 
group of two or three children to sit 
in the spacious living room and study 
or help each other over difficult places 
in the reading Jesson. 

5. How the house lent interest to 


May Day and two birthdays were cel- 
ebrated with parties in the house; and 
at Christmas the children hung up 
their stockings around a fireplace 
which was added after the pictures 
were taken. Spring housecleaning was 
carried out by refreshing curtains, 
Tugs, ete. 

6. How the project has stimulated 
other phases of school work: By ap- 
Pealing to the children’s interest, the 
building of the house and furniture 
has furnished material for many read- 
Ing lessons. The one seen on the 
board was not placed there just to be 
seen in the picture. The children had 
had the lesson several hours before the 
Photographer arrived. 

Though spelling was not stressed in 
this 1B class, the children learned to 
spell many such words as: 


chair = saw weave plane 
nail hammer oil hem 
table rod lead sew 
Tug curtain pillow serve 
pot gray rod guest 
Vase tack divan paint 


_ Besides the practical work afforded 
m teaching measurements, the chil- 
dren were given experience in count- 
Ing cost, ete. 

In language class many stories of 
home and homes in many lands were 
‘aught through the common interest in 
this one little house beautiful. 

‘. Seat Work: It furnished a won- 








Playhouse Built by Miss Totten’s Pupils 





Furniture and Blackboard Lesson Belonging to Above Playhouse 

















he could work in harmony with his feliow laborers. 

9. Value of project to the teacher: The building, 
furnishing, and daily living in this little playhouse 
revealed to the teacher different interests and pow- 


ers of the various children. It helped her to see 
and appreciate her pupils under new and different 
conditions. It fact, the developing of this one proj- 
ect furnished a greater bond of interest between 
teacher and pupil than any other phase of school 
work attempted during the entire term. 





Silent Reading Material 
By Ethel M. Hale 


ATERIAL for silent reading should contain 
M useful information, should be rich in detail, 

and so arranged that definite questions can 
be asked about what has been read and that only 
one answer can be found for each question. Litera- 
ture should not be used for such drill purposes. 

These lessons have been prepared for use in the 
second grade in answer to the need for 
content, and drill work. They contain 
factual, detailed, and worth-while in- 
formation and are so arranged that a 
definite check can be made on the pu- 
pil’s speed and comprehension in read- 
ing. 

The lessons should be hectographed, 
and one copy given to each child. The 
papers are placed on the desk, face 
downward, and must be left there un- 
til the teacher gives the signal for 
them to be turned over. The teacher 
asks the question and says “Go,” 
“Race,” or gives some other signal to 
start the work. Every child turns his 
paper over and starts reading at top 
speed to find the answer to the ques- 
tion. As soon as he finds the answer, 
he stands. When all, or nearly all, are 
standing, someone may be asked to 
give the answer. If it is incorrect, 
have another child give the correct 
one. 

The class may race in teams or on 
sides that have been chosen, or indi- 
vidual racing may be checked by giv- 
ing a card to the first one who 
stands. 


LESSON I 


RABBITS 

Wild rabbits have brown fur. They 
have long ears and hear very well. 
They weigh about four pounds. The 
brown fur turns almost white in the 
winter so it is hard to tell the rabbits 
from the snow. 

Rabbits live in little holes in the 
ground. These are called burrows. 
A burrow makes a warm nest for the 
rabbit. 

The baby rabbits have no fur at 
first. Their eyes are closed and they 
cannot see for nine days. 

Rabbits grow very fast. When they 
are three months old, they are large 
enough to be eaten. 

They eat grass, clover, lettuce, and 
bark of trees. 

They do harm to the garden and 
young trees. That is why the farmer 
kills them. Another reason that the 
farmer kills them is that they are good 
to eat. 

There are many kinds of rabbits. 
The wild one that we know best is the 
cottontail. It is gray but has a white 
stumpy tail that looks like a tuft of 
cotton. The tame rabbit is the Bel- 
gian hare. 

The Belgian hare is easy to raise. It 
grows very fast and many people use 
it for food. 

Rabbits should always be picked up 
by the ears. If this is done, the bones 
will not be broken, 























QUESTIONS ABOUT RABBITS 


What color are wild rabbits? 

Describe their ears. 

Why is it of help to rabbits for the fur to 

turn almost white in the winter? 

. Where do rabbits live? 

What are their homes called? 

. Describe a baby rabbit. 

. How long before it can see? 

. When are rabbits large enough to be eaten? 

. Name three things that they eat. 

. Give reasons why the farmer kills them. 

Name one wild rabbit and one tame one that 

we know best. 

12. Give two reasons why the Belgian hare is 
raised a great deal. 

18. How should rabbits be handled? 


LESSON II 
TOADS 


In the winter toads sleep in burrows in the 
ground. Early in the spring they come out of their 
burrows. They go to a pond and lay their eggs. 
The eggs are about the size of a pin head. Many of 
them are fastened together in long strings. The 
tadpole, a baby toad, hatches in two or four weeks. 
In two months the tadpole becomes a grown toad. 

The outside skin of the toad is shed three or four 
times a year. Every time this happens the toad 
swallows the skin. 

Toads are eaten by crows, hawks, snakes, and 
owls. Tadpoles are eaten by fish and water beetles. 

Toads catch their food at night. They eat only 
insects and live grubs. A long tongue, which is 
sticky on the end, is shot out and catches the insect. 
The food is swallowed whole. The farmer thinks 
the toad one of his best friends. It is said that one 
toad is worth five dollars a year to him. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT TOADS 


. Where do toads spend the winter? 

. What do they do in the spring? 

. Describe the eggs of toads. 

How long before the baby toad hatches? 

How long before the tadpole becomes a toad? 
What does a toad do with its skin each year? 
What are three enemies of toads? 

Name two enemies of tadpoles. 

When and what do toads eat? 

. How is the food caught? 

. How much is a toad said to be worth to a 
farmer? 


Sugar Coating the Drill Pill 
By Mae Foster Jay 
Sia the phonic class in a semicircle before a 
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half dozen sounds which must be gone over 

again and again by each child in order to fix 
them in his memory, proceed to a pure and un- 
adulterated drill upon them, turn by turn, and what 
is the result? The unusually bright child rat- 
tles them off glibly and relapses into ennui while 
the others negotiate them; the ordinary child strug- 
gles with them faithfully, but is sighing and wrig- 
gling before the end of the fifteen minute period; 
the slow child stares at them vaguely and names at 
random a few sounds—any sounds—which have 
somehow managed to stick in his memory. “What’s 
in a name?” his attitude seems to demand. Prob- 
ably the frank child will not hesitate to tell you that 
“this isn’t any fun.” Nor is it; and yet it is neces- 
sary. But happily it may be made “fun.” 

Seat the phonic class in a semicircle before a half 
dozen sounds which have been written, each one 
several times, here and there, hit and miss, upon the 
board. Approach the class with two pointers in 
your hand. 

“A race! A race!” they cry, clapping their hands 
gleefully. Hand a pointer to each of the two chil- 
dren at the ends of the half circle. Watch them 
stand and “get set,” eyeing each other warily, look- 
ing over that array of sounds as if hoping to antici- 
pate the one you will name! 

Name the sound, and see them search for it eag- 
erly. One spies it, and how he does run to point it 
out—just a second ahead of his rival! You name 
the victor, and the other children clap for him. 

Already the eager hands of the next two com- 
petitors are stretched out for the pointers; the 
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The Snow Man Who Came Inside 


By Aileen M. Hess 





LARGE snow man was on my desk when my 
first grade children came into the room. When 
I told them about this extraordinary individ- 

ual, a busy period was very easily planned. 

Like Tommy Tart and The Ginger-Bread Boy, 
Mr. Snowman has a recipe by which he is made. 
The materials needed are: One piece of cardboard 
or very stiff construction paper 6”x9”; enough 
cotton batting to cover; paste; scraps of black pa- 
per; and powdered isinglass. 

Arrange three graduated circles as in illustration, 
draw on pasteboard, and cut out. Cover pasteboard 
with batting. Sprinkle batting with isinglass. Cut 
hat, features, and buttons from black paper and 
paste on. Make the standard from remaining pa- 
per, and Mr. Snowman will stand alone. 

These little men make an effective decoration if 
cotton is placed on the window sill and the snow 
men stand on it. 
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rest are awaiting their turns in suspense. Neither 
the bright ones nor the slow ones will find it irk- 
some to name a half dozen sounds over and over for 
fifteen minutes if they may do it in this fashion. 
“Just once more!” comes the plea when the game 
seems to be at an end. 

“We'll clean the board,” you compromise, and this 
last time the competitors are given erasers instead 
of pointers and erase the sound you have named, 
upon finding it. 

In this drill the children, hearing a sound, have 
pointed it out. It is necessary to give them drill in 
doing the opposite thing, that is, in naming the 
sound which is pointed out. We have found interest 
in doing this by means of a game which we call 
“The Runaways.” 

This employs a chart, or list of sounds, which I 
keep permanently upon the blackboard for the pur- 
pose of helping children to fix the vowel and diph- 
thongal sounds, and of making it possible for them, 
by reference to this, to work out words independ- 
ently. Each vowel or diphthongal sound, as it is in- 
troduced, I place upon the board in this list, and 
leave it there, always in the very same place. All 
identical sounds are placed in one pigeonhole, and 
if the child has forgotten one of them he can recall 
it by one of the others which he does remember. 
Many phonic forms say several things. The child 
will try one sound for “ea” for instance, but em- 
ploying that sound he cannot discover the word. 
He consults the chart to see what else “ea” may 
say, tries a different sound for it, and succeeds in 
working out his word without help from anyone. 
The chart will approximate in form the one given 
herewith, varying with the textbook used and the 
amount of phonic work that has been given. 


& & @ € i i 6 6 &t& &@ oi 
ea ea ea e&@ yy Y 2& 080 @& 00 oy 
ai ai ie ie ie 0a O- ew 

ay ee igh ow ui 

ei i ou 

eigh ough 

aigh 
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The children assemble in class one day to find the 
first horizontal row only—the key sounds—of this 
list in their usual places. The others are scattereq 
in most promiscuous fashion about on the board 
below. 

“The little phonic folk have all escaped from their 
proper places and run away,” I tell the children 
“Can you help me get them back home? ; 

“Can you put this little fellow’—pointing to 
“igh” perhaps—“where he belongs, John?” 

John writes “igh” in the proper place; and so on 
; The teacher keeps a written copy of this phonic 
list so that after the playing of the game she may 
rewrite the entire list in the identical order in which 
it was previously arranged. The children are used 
to it thus, and find readier help from the list when 
arranged in the original order. 





Learning Short Division 
By Eleanor M. Jollie 


N the first place, before a child can divide by a 
certain number, he must know the table that 
deals with number perfectly—forward, back. 

ward and skipping about. We drill and dril] upon 
the table. 

; I have learned that five is the best number to use 
in teaching short division because the table of five 
is the most easily learned and remembered. 

After much drill with cards marked 5x5, 6x5 
8x5, 9x5, etc., always varying the order of showing 
to the class, place in regular order a column—5. 10 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45. = 

Give a child a pointer. Ask him between which 
numbers 7 would be in the column; 42; 17; 23, ete, 
This is great fun because it is “so easy.” 

In the next lesson, vary this. Say, “Point to the 
number that is nearest 7; nearest 42; nearest 44,” 
etc. Show the pupil that he must not pass the num- 
ber given, or he will be sure to point to 45 when 
you ask him the nearest number to 44 in the column, 

The next day, pointing to the number as you 
talk, say, “How many 5’s make this?”—pointing to 
10, 20, or 15, as the case may be. Drill thoroughly 
and go slowly. 

Now write on the board another column of all of 
the numbers—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc., through 
to 49, making the 5, 10, 15, ete., with colored crayon 
so that they may be easily picked out. 

Again point, asking, “What is the nearest num- 
ber to 41; to 17; to 23?” ete. The child will quick- 
ly see that it is 40 or 15 or 20, ete. If you point to 
10, or 30, or 45, etc., the child will say, “10 itself”; 
or “30 itself’; or “45 itself,” etc. 

Give plenty of drill on this step, and then you are 
ready for the next step. 

Point and ask, “40 and how many are 43? 25 
and how many are 27?” Gradually change to, 
“How many left over?” pointing to 20 and to 24 at 
the same time, or to 15 and 18, etc. : 

Again write only a column of 5, 10, 15, 20, etc., 
and drill as follows: ‘What is the nearest number 
to 24? Say it again, again, again. How many 5's 
make that 20? Say so; say it again. How many 
left when you think of 24?” Drill much in this way. 

Now write and leave on the board for the chil- 
dren to look at during the lesson until they grow 
stronger in division, the column—5, 10, 15, etc. 
and the following: 


Nearest number? 
How many 5’s make it? 
Any left over? 
How many? 
And now you are ready for the lesson itseif. 





“I am going to make a little house.” 
“In it live three numbers.” 


)635 
“Along comes another little number.” 


5) 635 


“He stands outside of the door and knocks. The 
first number (point to 6) asks, ‘Nearest number: 
What do you think he says? He says ‘5.’ The firs 
number asks again, ‘How many 5’s?’ He says, ‘1: 


Correct. We put it down in front of the three bes 
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cause we do not need it just now, and put the other 
1 over the 6 and the little number passes on.” 


1 


5) 635 
1 


“The 5 comes to the next number which now says 
43” and thus the work goes on.” 

Sometimes I have tried calling the dividend the 
three bears and the divisor Golden Hair. 

After two or three days of drill the column of 5’s 
may be taken away. In fact, it should be taken 
away in order that the pupils need not depend upon 
it, but I always leave the question column for some 
time. You will find that in a very short while the 
member it; then erase it. 

After dividing by 5, take 2, then 3, etc., always 
being sure that the table is properly known. 


Educative Seat Work 
By Ida Bottles 
Piven re no phase of the primary teacher’s 





work requires as much careful planning and 

preparation as that of providing profitable 
seat work for her pupils. When one is working day 
after day, with sixty live, wide-awake first grade 
children she must see to it that every moment of 
their time is provided for. In the first place, with 
that number of pupils she must have, at the very 
least, three divisions, which means that each di- 
vision will be in their seats during two recitation 
periods. Also the teacher has little time to examine 
the seat work and yet if it is not carefully examined 
every time, the pupils soon become careless. 

In my room our phonetic work comes the first 
period after penmanship, and I have found that 
very fine, profitable seat work at that time can be 
given in the use of phonetic builders. I place on 
the blackboard the number of words I am sure the 
average child can build in the required time and 
assign extra words for the quicker pupils or let 
them, after spelling their own words, sit with the 
slow pupils to help them in their work. They must 
not do the work for the slow pupil but must see 
that he selects the proper letters to build his words. 

After phonics comes word drill. The two classes 
at their seats may write certain new words placed 
on the blackboard, or I may give them certain words 
and allow them to draw the objects the words call 
to mind. From a list of words on the blackboard 
they may draw objects to represent the words that 
denote action. For example, I place on the black- 
board the following words: run, catch, play, sing, 
walk, They draw the picture of a child, or two 
children, acting out the words. 

Reading follows word drill, and at that time the 
classes at their seats may be reading their new 
lesson so that they will be able to tell me the story 
of the lesson and also name any new word they may 
have found. I know that many teachers say pupils 
in the first grade cannot study their lessons without 
the aid of the teacher, but after more than fifteen 
years’ experience in first grade work, I know that 
they can, and that they are delighted to be able to 
give some new word or thought. 

After the number lesson I let the pupils copy 
their combinations from the blackboard or from 
their number cards, and I find that few indeed are 
the pupils who do not enjoy this work. They also 
like to make nice straight rows of numbers or sort 
their number cards and then take all their cards of 
one kind and make a large number on their desk. 
For example, suppose we are studying the number 
five. They will put all the cards with five on them 
a pile, then put away all the other cards and 
make as large a five as they can with the cards they 
have, They might also use their colored pegs to 
make groups of fives or make rows of objects, using 
five pegs for each object. 

After a language lesson they illustrate the story 
With their crayola or cut-out objects. 

I provide my pupils with patterns of circles, 
Squares, oblongs and triangles, of various sizes, and 
allow them to make original designs, using first 
only one pattern, say the circle, then combining two 
Patterns, and so on. After a good design has been 
made they may use their crayolas to color it. 
Much seat work can be given with these patterns. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Then, too, I have taken colored paper of many 
kinds and cut out the circles, squares, etc., and let 
the children use them to make borders and objects 
on their desks. When the art supervisor does not 
object, I like to give out patterns of animals and 
birds and let the pupils trace around them and color. 

One kind of seat work that pupils always enjoy 
is the use of scissors. My pupils will work for more 
than an hour with scissors and paper, making post- 
ers. In January Eskimo posters would be very 
appropriate. I find it a good plan to let each child 
have his own scissors and bottle of paste and also 
use his own ideas in doing much of the cutting and 
poster work. All the material to be used in this 
seat work can easily be furnished by any teacher, 
at a very low cost. 





Schoolroom Snapshots 


AUTOMOBILE GAME 


The pupils of the second and third grades called 
the game, “Automobile.” They stood in a row, 
each one pretending to be an automobile and 
choosing the machine that he liked best. Then the 
teacher said, “I have in my garage a Packard, a 
Ford, an Allen, etc.; I hope all of my cars are in 
running order.’”” When she called 6x9 or 8x7 or 
8x6, etc., each child (automobile) who knew the 
answer ran to the board and wrote it and ran back 
to the “garage.” If a child hesitated, he was said 
to have a poor starter; if he wrote his answers in- 
correctly, he had a puncture, blowout, or any of 
the numerous troubles known to motorists. 





JANUARY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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Besides being a wonderful drill in multiplication 
and affording much exercise, this game teaches 
the children, incidentally, much about the different 
machines. 


“NEXT” 


The word may have its place in a barber shop, 
but surely not in the reading class! 

It is a relic, I suppose, which has come down 
from the days of the New England Primer. We 
feel sorry for the child of early days who worried 
through the stupendous “In Adam’s fall, We sinned 
all,” under the rigid old masters; but I often find 
myself wondering if the reading lesson can mean 
much more to the modern chiid when “Next,” con- 
stitutes the teacher’s plan for conducting that les- 
son. 

Where the teacher has no interest or aim in pre- 
senting the lesson, it naturally follows that the 
child has neither in reading. His sole object in 
reading is to pronounce the line of words which 
confronts him when it is his turn. The content of 
that line is the least of his troubles, and of the 
teacher’s. I recently heard a poem read, line by 
line, each line by a different member of the class, 
regardless of thought or sentence, because at the 
end of each line the teacher broke in with, “Next.” 

I write of this unfortunate method—or rather, 
lack of method,—in the teaching of reading, not 
because I have observed it once or twice but be- 
cause it is appallingly common in these rather ap- 
palling days in the school world. Cannot reading 
be more vitally presented to our children? 
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Failure possible: 
and that is not to be 
\ true to the best one 
knows. 
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Helps for the Observance of Franklin’s Birthday 


The Youthful Benjamin Franklin 


By John Clyde Oswald 
President, The National Benjamin Franklin Society 


WO books had a great influence upon me 

as a youth, one being Shakespeare’s Henry 

the Fifth, and the other the Autobiogra- 

phy of Benjamin Franklin. They are 

widely dissimilar. One deals with the ro- 
mance inevitably to be associated with a prince who 
became while still young in years a successful war- 
rior and head of a great kingdom; the other tells 
the story of a boy born in humble circumstances 
who became one of the most famous men of his cen- 
tury. They complement each other, however, in the 
fact that together they appeal both to the imagina- 
tion and to common sense, without which qualities 
no boy can grow into a great man. 

Of the two, Franklin was the greater as a man 
and at the same time more interesting as a boy. He 
was, I think, the most interesting boy who ever 
lived. 

For instance, there was his constant habit of self- 
improvement. Working as an apprentice in his 
brother’s printing office, he put into type the articles 
written by his brother and his brother’s friends and 
was thereby inspired with a desire to become a 
journalist. Realizing his imperfections to a degree 
not characteristic of most persons, he set out to 
learn about the principles upon which good author- 
ship is founded in the only way open to him, that of 
practice. It was his custom to take pieces of litera- 
ture which he knew to be of the highest quality, to 
familiarize himself with their contents, to lay them 
aside for a while, and then to express in literary 
form the ideas he retained in his memory. This done, 
he would compare his productions with the originals 
to determine wherein his own might be at fault. 

Enlisting the interest of his young companions, 
he formed a debating club called the “Junto,” meet- 
ings of which were held at regular intervals. At 
these meetings questions of all kinds were debated 
and essays by the different members submitted for 
discussion and approval or disapproval. Eventu- 
ally a custom was established whereby each member 
brought a book for common use and it was upon 
this basis that a library was formed that eventually 
grew into our great public library system. 

Benjamin Franklin was a generous boy. One of 
the first acts recorded in his Autobiography was the 
sharing of his Sunday morning meal with a poor 
woman and her child who were fellow passengers 
on the boat which took him to Philadelphia. Through- 
out his long life he was a constant giver of his 
modest means to private and public enterprises and 
in his will he left substantial sums to the cities of 
Philadelphia and Boston from which loans were 
made to reputable young tradesmen at moderate 
rates of interest and without security. 

Young Franklin cultivated the valuable habit of 
making influential friends. On his second visit to 
New York we find him calling upon the governor of 
the province to discuss books, of which both were 
lovers. The governor of Pennsylvania was his 
friend and patron. On his first return to Boston he 
called upon Cotton Mather, the noted colonial clergy- 
man. In London it was Sir Hans Sloane, a dis- 
tinguished collector of curios, who among other well- 
known men became his early friend. 

But it seems to me that the most notable act of 
Franklin’s young manhood was his decision to adopt 
what he called “a plan of life.’ This was a sched- 
ule covering twenty-four hours of the day in which 
were allotted certain periods of work, recreation, 
study and sleep as follows: 


MORNING 
Question: What good shall I do this day? 

5-7: Rise, wash, and address Powerful Good- 
ness. Contrive day’s business, and take 
the resolution of the day; prosecute the 
present study, and breakfast. 

8-11: Work. 


Noon 
12-1: Read, or overlook my accounts, and dine. 
AFTERNOON 
2-5: Work. 
EVENING 


6-9: Put things in their places, supper, music 
or diversion, or conversation. Examina- 
tion of the day. 


Question: What good have I done this day? 


NIGHT 
10-4: Sleep. 


It was because orderliness was a virtue that he 
found difficult to observe that he prepared this 
schedule. It was, as a matter of fact, but part of 
his scheme for self-improvement. He wrote out a 
table of twelve virtues, to which he added a thir- 
teenth, “humility.” It was his custom to jot down 
daily notes as to his observance of the different vir- 
tues so that none might be overlooked. He wrote a 
statement of his religious beliefs and phrased the 
following prayer with which it was his custom to 
begin the day: 

“QO powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! 
merciful Guide! Increase in me that wisdom 
which discovers my truest interest. Strength- 
en my resolutions to perform what that wis- 
dom dictates. Accept my kind offices to Thy 
other children as the only return in my power 
for Thy continual favors to me.” 


With all these observances of the rules that make 
for betterment morally and mentally, he was at the 
same time a real, healthy boy with normal interests 
and a love for sport. At the time of his apprentice- 
ship to his older brother at twelve years of age, 
hours of work were long and there was scant op- 
portunity for recreation. Nevertheless Benjamin 
Franklin became a champion boxer and a swimmer 
so skillful that he gave swimming exhibitions in 
London. He was even consulted with a view to his 
possibly establishing a swimming school. It might 
well be said that he was “an all-round boy.” 





Suggestions for a Franklin Program 


By J. Robert Stout 
President of Educational Thrift Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Educational Thrift Service, of which the 
author of this article is president, is an- organization which has 
established plans of Thrift instruction—School Banking—in up- 
ward of 300 towns and cities in twenty-seven states. The en- 
rollment of schools thus aided is about one million pupils. The 
Service not only furnishes the equipment for carrying out the 
plan, but provides lectures and other stimulating features to 
keep alive the interest of the children. Further information 
may be obtained from Educational Thrift Service, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 


1. Short talks by different pupils on various top- 
ics connected with Franklin’s life, such as 

a. Franklin’s Boyhood Days. 

b. Franklin’s First Experience in Philadelphia. 

ce. Franklin as a Printer in England. 

d. Franklin as Editor of the “Pennsylvania 

Gazette.” 

e. Franklin’s Projects for the Public Good. 

f. Franklin’s Discoveries and Inventions. 

g. Franklin’s Services to the Colonies. 

2. Anecdotes about Franklin, illustrating some of 
the virtues he sought to acquire. 

3. Reading of Extracts from Poor Richard’s Al- 
mandac. 

4, Thrift Stories from Franklin’s Autobiography. 

5. Dramatization of Incidents in Franklin’s Life. 

6. An invitation to a “Benjamin Franklin Hall of 
Virtues,” phrased in the language of Franklin’s 
day, may be sent to parents: 

With earnest intent the presence of Mr. 
and Mrs. is requested at ————— School 
on January the seventeenth, at three thirty 
P. M. to inspect the Benjamin Franklin Hall 
of Virtues. 

Obediently, 
Miss —— AND HER PUvpPILs. 


The Benjamin Franklin Hall of Virtues is in- 
tended to represent vividly the virtues which Frank- 
lin listed for himself. From Franklin’s writings 
appropriate quotations have been selected illus- 
trating the respective virtues. The students should 
be divided into thirteen groups, each group given a 
single virtue to exploit; individual booths or tables 
will be used for the display of each virtue in the 
school hall. For instance, No. 1 virtue, “Temper- 
ance,” will be worked out in large letters, and the 
quotation suited to that virtue will be prominently 
displayed at that booth or table. The group of stu- 
dents that has that particular virtue in charge, 
should, of course, memorize the quotation associ- 
ated with the virtue they are illustrating. Sugges- 
tions: Tableaux by the students emphasizing the 





virtue; dialogues written by themselves; symbolic 
designs or cut-outs; and, particularly among the 
girls, costuming will be found most interesting. 


THE VIRTUES 


I, Temperance—Drink does not drown care, but 

waters it and makes it grow faster, 

II, Silence—Speak not but what may benefit 

others or yourself; avoid trifling conversation 

III. Order—Let all your things have their places. 

let each part of your business have its time. 

IV. Resolution—Resolve to perform what yoy 

ought; perform without fail what you resolve, 

Frugality—Make no expense but to do good 

to others or yourself; that is, waste nothing, 

Industry—Lose no time; be always employed 

in something useful; cut off all unnecessary 

actions. 

VII. Sincerity—Use no hurtful deceit; think jn. 
nocently and justly; and, if you speak, speak 
accordingly. 

VIII. Justice—Wrong none by doing injuries or 
omitting the benefits that are your duty. 

IX. Moderation—Avoid extremes; forbear ye. 
senting injuries, so much as you think they 
deserve. 

X. Cleanliness—Tolerate no uncleanliness jp 
body, clothes or habitation. 
Tranquillity—Be not disturbed at trifles or at 
accidents, common or unavoidable. 

XII. Chastity—Be kind and virtuous,—you'll be 
blest and wise. 

XIII. Humility—Imitate Jesus and Socrates, 


V. 


VI 


XI 


ANECDOTES ABOUT FRANKLIN 
Temperance 

When Franklin was working at the printing trade 
in London, he drank only water, whereas the other 
workmen with whom he was associated drank 4 
great deal of beer. They therefore called him the 
“Water American.” Often Franklin carried up and 
down stairs a large form of types in each hand 
when his fellow workers carried but one in both 
hands. The others wondered that one who drank 
only water was stronger than they who drank beer! 
One day a man said to Franklin, “Are all Amer- 
icans like you—drink nothing but water?” “No,” 
he replied, “I am sorry to say, some of them are 
like you.” 

Industry 

Shortly after Franklin entered into business for 
himself he was given the job of printing a history 
of the Quakers. He decided to compose a sheet each 
day, and so determined was he to do what he had 
planned that he often worked until eleven o’clock at 
night. One night one of the forms was broken and 
the type jumbled, and he immediately composed it 
over again before he went to bed. Dr. Baird, in 
speaking of Franklin at this time said, “The in- 
dustry of that Franklin is superior to anything I 
ever saw of the kind; I see him still at work when! 
go home from the club and he is at work again be- 
fore his neighbors are out of bed.” 


Frugality 

During the early days of his apprenticeship 
Franklin often sat up most of the night reading 
books which he had borrowed. There were many 
books, however, which he wished to read and could 
not borrow from his friends. Finally he thought of 
a way by which he could save money to buy books. 

James Franklin, Benjamin’s brother, to whom he 
was apprenticed, had no home of his own and s0 
hired his own and Benjamin’s board. “Now,” 
thought the boy, “if James will give me the money 
and let me board myself, by going without meat and 
living on bread, fruit and vegetables, I can soon 
save enough money to buy the books I wish.” He 
suggested this plan to his brother, who readily 
agreed to the proposal. Benjamin soon found that 
he could save half of what was paid him. 


Justice 


Franklin, while United States Minister to France, 
and then in his seventy-eighth year wrote to his 
friend John Jay as follows: 

“I have, as you observe, some enemies in Eng: 
land, but they are my enemies as an American. 
have also two or three enemies in America who are 
my enemies as a minister, but I thank God there ate 
not in the whole world any who are my enemies as 4 
man, for by His grace, through a long life, I have 
been enabled so to conduct myself that there does 
not exist a human being who can justly say, Ben- 
jamin Franklin has wronged me.’ This, my friend, 
is in old age a comfortable reflection,” 
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Franklin—The Wisest American of His Time 


How a History Project Play Was Developed at the Laurel Hill Avenue School, Providence, R. I. 


OW could I interest my pupils in history? 

They were children of foreign parentage 

and had no inheritance of American tra- 

dition. They cared little for reading and 

their English was poor. By participating 
in socialized recitations they were rapidly improv- 
ing, but still history was a weak point. The fact 
that they were much interested in motion pictures 
suggested to me that they would like dramatization. 
Why not let them develop a history play? It would 
be a good class project and would familiarize them 
with historical facts that they should know. I 
thought of all the stories the children have in the 
term’s work—biographies of Revolutionary heroes. 
Why not take one of the men whose life stretched 
over the period and make a play of the story of his 
life? As Franklin’s life was a long one and he was 
distinguished in so many ways, I chose him. In 
telling of his activities, we could introduce other 
leaders and important events of the time. 

I told the story to the children, making no com- 
ments. Then I said to them, “Let us divide this 
story into parts or topics.” The first topic was 
“Benjamin Franklin’s Boyhood.” I related several 
stories that showed his characteristics as a boy. 
The one which pleased the pupils most was “The 
Wharf Incident.” I said, “Let us act this story 
out.” We chose as Ben a boy whom we considered 
to be the right type. All the boys who cared to 
could be in this act as Ben’s friends. I repeated the 
story, asking, “How would Ben suggest to the boys 
that they build a wharf with the stones? What 
words would he use? What would the boys say? 
What were they doing when he suggested it? Did 
they begin the wharf right away? Let us act just 
that much. Think what you as Ben or one of the 
boys would say.” 

The actors went outside, thought what they would 
say and do, then they came in as if returning from 
a fishing trip. They certainly knew how to act the 
part from their own experience! The girls sat in 
judgment and offered many good suggestions. After 
several attempts, we considered the first scene of 
the first act completed. This preparation took one 
history period or about fifty minutes. 

Each act was developed in the same way. In 
reading the stories, I of course laid emphasis on the 
parts suitable for dramatization, omitting trivial 
matters. We correlated the history work with our 
reading. During the reading periods, we noted, 
particularly, how the parts were delivered. So- 
cialized recitations were thus encouraged. Many 
excellent criticisms were given by the children. 
They spoke their parts far better than they would 
have the parts of a play which they had not made 
up—the words of which they might not understand. 
They truly lived the parts. Each said what he 
thought a given character would say under certain 
circumstances. The first scene of Act II illustrates 
this admirably. It is full of dramatic vigor. 

Fearing that the children would lose the narrative 
connections, I decided to have a Reader who would 
come before the curtain and tell what occurred be- 
tween the acts. This proved to be a very valuable 
feature that made the play much more comprehen- 
sible and interesting. It could be developed at more 
length, if desired, to include more of the facts of 
Franklin’s life. 

When the play was supposedly finished, we were 
still dissatisfied with the opening scene, which seem- 
ed abrupt. I thought of beginning with a scene 
showing Franklin in his old age telling his life story 
to one of his grandchildren; but how was I to get 
the children to propose this? Of course I could tell 
them directly, but that would spoil the play as 
their project. I asked if they could not think of 
some good introductory scene that would make the 
play more interesting. One bright girl said she had 
seen motion picture plays that began by someone 
asking for a story, and then the story was shown. 
Many of the children remembered instances of the 
Same sort, and together we developed the present 
Introduction, 

Before the play was quite complete, we began to 
think of costumes. Most of the children made their 
own, taking suggestions from pictures. If a pupil 
couldn’t make his, a group of the others would come 
to his assistance. Thus a spirit of helpfulness was 
developed, and hidden talents were discovered in 
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some of the children who had been considered rath- 
er dull. 

The setting was the simplest possible. In the 
first act, the stones used to build the wharf were 
imaginary. In the scene in the printer’s office, 
school furniture was used. All street scenes took 
place at the very front of the stage. Two of the 
older pupils acted as stage managers. 

When we were ready, we sought an audience. 

Miss Harriett Parker, the critic in charge at the 
school, was our first guest. Later we gave the play 
in the school hall before the assembled school and 
visitors. All remarked on the naturalness of the 
production and the unusually fine delivery of the 
actors. This was because it was their own play. 
They had created it and of course they understood 
what they were doing and saying. The results were 
quite remarkable. I. noted improvement in the 
speech and poise of the children, an increased in- 
terest in books of history, development of a fine 
class spirit, and a greater initiative in individual 
pupils, especially the talented and the backward 
ones. 
Any teacher can direct a project play along the 
same lines, using the same method. I have devel- 
oped several others and they were all successful. 
One must not expect, however, that simply telling 
the children to proceed will be sufficient. The teach- 
er should know what she wants and think out all 
the phases of the development. Unless she does 
this, the class will wander from the subject and 
produce nothing of consequence. 





THE PLAY 
Dedicated to Miss Harriett Parker 


PROLOGUE: Scene at the home of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia. Franklin sitting in armchair. 

GRANDDAUGHTER (enters, tiptoes to Grandfather’s 
chair, peeps to see if he is asleep, clasps her hands 
over his eyes and speaks, feigning a deep voice)— 
Who is it? 

Franklin (smiling)—Dear me, 
Thomas Jefferson, 

GRANDDAUGHTER—No, it isn’t Thomas Jefferson. 

FRANKLIN—Then it must be George Washington! 

GRANDDAUGHTER—NO, it isn’t George Washington. 

FRANKLIN—I have it. It’s Cinderella! 

GRANDDAUGHTER (laughing and stepping for- 
ward)—You knew right well it wasn’t Cinderella. 
Cinderella didn’t have a deep voice like that. 

FRANKLIN (laughing)—Well, that’s so. 

GRANDDAUGHTER—You were so quiet, Grandpa, 
that I thought that you were dreaming. 

FRANKLIN—No, I was not dreaming. I was only 
thinking of the past. The scenes of the past keep 
coming to my mind. 

GRANDDAUGHTER—Oh, Grandpa, tell me about it; 
tell me a story, please. Tell me what you did when 
you were little like me. Tell me what you did to 
help in the war. Please, Grandpa, tell me a story. 

FRANKLIN—Well, I suppose I cannot refuse you. 
Bring the stool closer. When I was a boy I was 
very fond of fishing— 

(Curtain) 

GRANDDAUGHTER (going before the curtain)— 
Now, boys and girls, you will see the story which 
Grandfather told to me. 


this must be 





READER—Act I: “The Building of the Wharf.” 

Seene I: “At the Minnow Marsh.” 

(Boys, any number, enter left carrying fishing 
poles, baskets, etc.) 

BeN—Pretty good catch to-day, wasn’t there, 
boys? 

ALBERT—Yes, I could fish all day. 

Tom—Well, I couldn’t stand in that mud all day! 

BeEN—There must be some remedy for that mud. 

(Walks to one side thinking.) 

Witt—How many fish did you catch to-day, Fred? 

Frep (holding up a tiny fish)—I caught a fine 
one. 

(All laugh and make remarks about the size of 
the fish.) 

BEN (breaking in) —Hurrah, boys, I have a plan. 

ALL—A plan? What is it? 


WiLt—Ben always has good plans. Do you re- 
member the time he sailed across the mill-pond 
holding onto his kite-string? 

Tom (shoving him to one side)—Keep still, let 
Ben tell his plan. 

BEN—Do you see those stones over there, boys? 

ALL—Yes, what about them? 

BeEN—Well, I propose that we build a wharf 
with them. 

ALL—A wharf? What for? 

BeNn—A wharf will aid us in our fishing and will 
help the boats passing up and down the river. 

TomM—Fine! Shall we begin now? 

BEN—No, we must go home now for supper. We 
will return to-night at eight o’clock. 

WiLtLt—Let’s hurry home now. 

(All go off in different directions, shouting vari- 
ous farewells. The boys themselves will know 
how to do this naturally.) 





READER—Scene 2: 
Night.” 
(Boys in a group in center of stage.) 
BEN—Well, that’s done, 
ToM—I’m glad, because I’m tired. 
ALBERT—And so am I. My back aches. 
Witt—And doesn’t mine! 
BeEN—Let’s sit down and rest a few minutes, 
WILL—Doesn’t the sea look calm to-night? 
BEN—Yes. Wish I were a sailor. I hate working 
in my father’s shop and I hate the smell of the melt- 
ing grease! 
TomM—Well, we must be off now. 
(All exit.) 


“At the Minnow Marsh That 


It’s getting late. 





READER—Scene 3: 

Benjamin Franklin.” 
(Franklin reading in a corner, his father enters.) 

FATHER—-Come here, Ben! Did you not know 
that it was wrong to take property which did not 
belong to you? 

Ben—But, Father, if it had been only for myself 
I never would have thought of it, but I thought the 
wharf would be of use to others. 

FATHER—There is no more terrible mistake than 
to think that good can come through wrongdoing. 
Remember, my son, that good can come only through 
doing right, while bad can bring about only bad! 

BEN—I will never forget it again, Father. 


“At the Boyhood Home of 





READER—Act II: “The Apprentice Who Ran 

Away.” 

(Interior of James Franklin’s printing office. 
James sitting at the table looking over papers.) 

JAMES (calls)—Ben! Ben! 

BEN (entering through side door and hurrying to 
his brother)—What is it, Brother James? 

JAMES—Take that copy and set it up. And be 
quick about it, too. You don’t do half enough work 
around here! (Continuing in an angry voice.) I 
don’t know what I’m keeping you for, anyway! 

BEN (becoming angry)—You don’t know what 
you are keeping me for? You couldn’t get along 
without me! 

JAMES—Couldn’t get along without you! 

BeN—Yes, you couldn’t get along without me. 
The government forbade you to publish that paper 
and in order to continue to publish it you edited it 
under my name and freed me from apprenticeship. 
Then you secretly made me sign new apprenticeship 
papers, illegal ones! 

JAMES—Illegal, are they? (Taking out papers 
and holding them up.) I don’t see anything wrong 
with these papers. Anyhow, on account of them 
you couldn’t get a job in any printer’s office in 
Boston. 

Ben—Well, I can’t stand your ill treatment any 
longer! (Goes out angrily.) 

JAMES—He’ll be back again, begging for his job. 
But I’ll have a lot of work to do while he’s gone! 
(Exits.) 





READER—Benjamin Franklin could not stand his 
brother’s ill treatment any longer. So, shortly 
after this, he sold his books and journeyed to New 
York, hoping to find work. Disappointed, he went 
on to Philadelphia. Scene 2: “Benjamin Frank- 
lin Arrives in Philadelphia.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Mother Goose Health Play 
By Maud L. Bowser 


Project in 3B Grade, Fourth District, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee 


CHARACTERS 
Mother Goose 
Jack Nimble 
Mary Quite Contrary 
Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe 
Little Girl 
Tommy Tucker 
Little Jack Horner 
Boy on a Stick-Horse 
Jack and Jill 
Little Miss Muffet 
Little Bo-Peep 
Little Lady 
Handy Spandy 
Dr. Foster 
Mother Goose— 
I heard in Mother Goose Land far 
away 
That the boys and girls the 
schools of to-day 
Are learning what to eat and do 
To keep their bodies as good as 


in 


new. 
So I thought that it might help them 


some 
If from my land far away I’d 
come, 
And a my friends and let them 
te 


What has kept them always so 
strong and well. 
First, it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce— 
One of the very best friends of 
Mother Goose. 

Jack Nimble (who is jumping over the 
candlestick )— 

I was nimble, I was quick, 
I kept the health rules, 
So I never got sick. 

Mother Goose (walking toward Mary 
Quite Contrary, who has flower 
sprinkler in hand)— 

Well, Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 
How does your body grow? 


Mary— 


By rightly eating and_ rightly 
breathing, 
And keeping the health rules, you 
know. 


Mother Goose— 
And now, Old Woman, Who Lives in 
the Shoe, 
com children look well, what do you 
0? 
Old Woman— 
I give them some milk and plenty of 
bread, 
Open “i windows and put them to 
bed. 
Mother Goose— 

Now come along, Little Boy Blue, 
And tell us all the things you do. 
(Looking around—surprised.) 

Why, where is Boy Blue 
Who looks after the sheep? 
Jack Nimble— 
Why it’s eight o’clock, 
So he’s fast asleep. 
Mother Goose— 
Go wake him! 
Jack Nimble— 
No, no, not I. 
If you want to know 
Why he’s so healthy— 
That’s why. 
(Little Girl is heard crying.) 
Mother Goose— 
Little Girl, Little Girl, what makes 
you cry? 
Look up at me and tell me why. 
Little Giril— 
My sister Ethel and I fell out, 
And this was what it was all about— 
She liked coffee and she liked tea, 
But I knew hot chocolate was better 
for me. 
Mother Goose— 

Well my dear, cheer up and forget, 
You'll be healthier, don’t you fret. 
(Tommie Tucker is heard singing.) 

Mother Goose— 
Little Tommie Tucker sings for his 


Go wake him! 


All the Mother Goose Friends— 
Brown bread and butter. 
Mother Goose— 
Well, goodness 
Horner, 


me, Little 


corner? 
Jack Horner (busy with nail file)— 
Little Jack Horner 
Sits in a corner, 
Cleaning his finger nails; 
His face is washed clean, 
His hair is combed straight, 


Jack 
What are you doing in that dark 


Little Lady— 
Baby Bye, here’s a fly, 
Let us swat him, you and I, 
For he’s a dirty, filthy scamp, 
And on our food he likes to camp. 
He’ll leave the germs spread out so 
thick, 
They will make poor baby sick. 
(Mary Quite Contrary begins to 
cough and sneeze. Little Bo-Peep 
standing next to her speaks for her)— 
Mary has a ‘little cold, 
It’s settled in her head, 

















cried, for 'twas ug- ly to see; 
til she was white as could be, 


And 
For I 


paste on his back, 
please come a - gain, 


Doesn’t Little Jack Horner Jook But she is very careful, 

great! And does not let it spread; 

The Little White Tooth 
Cera E. Bowie. 
a i. — 
-“o--@ a — 
1 A lit - tle white tooth had some dirt on her dress, And 
2. Then he scrubbed and he brushed with his bris-tles and paste, Un - 








A - long came a tooth-brush with 


And she said, “Oh, I thank you, and 





-o- 
me.” 


” 


see. 


said, ‘Do not 
like to be 


cry, look at 
pret - ty, you 





Mother Goose— 
What’s your hurry? 


oy— 
To market, to market, 
Away with a rush! 


Home again, home again, 
With a toothbrush! 

Mother Goose— 

Now come and tell us, Jack and Jill 
Why it is you’re never ill. 

Jack and Jill— 

Jack and Jill went up a hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

A glass before each meal we drink, 

nd never have a doctor. 


(Little Miss Muffet commences 
groan) 

Mother Goose— 

Why, what is the matter? 


ing near)— 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, 

Eating pickles and cake, 

But do not deride her, 
She has pain inside her, 

So has run for medicine to take. 
Mother Goose— 
Little Bo-Peep, 

sheep, 
Bo-Peep— 


sleep. 
For early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. 
Mother Goose (to a little girl rocking 
her doll 
And now, Little Lady, 
Sing us the song you sing to your 
baby. 


(Boy on stick-horse comes running in.) 


(Runs off; returns with toothbrush.) 


to 


One of Mother Goose’s Friends (stand- 


come leave your 


I tell you, as sure as my name is Bo- 


Peep, 
Well you will be if you go early to 


She sneezes in her handkerchief, 
She coughs into it too; 
She breathes fresh air 
lungs, 
Oh, she knows what to do! 
(NOTE: The two preceding verses were 
adapted from ‘Stories and Rhymes for Teach- 
ing Health Habits,” by Minnie W. R. Adams, 
published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
September 1919.) 
Mother Goose (to a tall thin boy en- 
tering)— 
’ Why, who is this coming in? 
I didn’t ask you, you’re much too 
thin. 


oy— 
I’m Handy Spandy, Jack-a-dandy, 
I eat plum cake, and sugar candy. 
Mother Goose— 
You stand right here and my friends 
will show 
All the things you ought to know. 
All (sing, with actions; tune “The 
Mulberry Bush’)— 
This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Brush our teeth, brush our teeth, 
This is the way we brush our teeth, 
Three times every day. 
This is the way we wash our hands, 
etc. 
Before we eat our dinner. 
This is the way we chew each bite, 
ete. 
When we eat our dinner. 
_ is the way we drink our milk, 
ete. 
One pint every day. 
This is the way we go to sleep, etc. 
Early every night. 
(Enter Dr. Foster with umbrella.) 
Mother Goose— 
Well, here’s Doctor Foster, 
— to Gloster. 


We don’t need him! 
Run him away! 


into her 








way. 





supper 
What should he sing for? 


COMTI 


or Des Moines, Iowa 


HEALTH STORIES AND RHYMES 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


These stories and rhymes are all clever and entertaining. For that 
reason they convey the desired message in the most effective possible 
_ Primary teachers will find this collection of the greatest aid in 
teaching health habits. And it is only 7 cents a copy! 
323 in the Instructor Literature Series. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Order it as No. 


A Model Child 

By Rose M. Stack 
A Hygiene Drill for ten little girls, with gop, 
; 


When dolly wakes up in the morn 
(Points to window) : 

She’s fresh as any daisy, 

For with the windows open wide 

She never could be lazy. : 


II 


A glass of water she takes, 
(Holds small glass of water to doll’s 


lips) 
Filled to the very top. 
She drinks it down with relish, too, 
And never leaves a drop. 


III 


Next, to the bathroom dolly goes, 
(Sets doll in small paper bathtub) 

To take her bath, quite cold. 

She loves to splash and paddle round, 

She’s always good as gold. 


IV 


When face, and neck, and ears are 
washed, 
(Suits action to the word) 
She takes her toothbrush small, 
And scrubs her teeth, both up and 
down, 
And cleans them, one and all. 


Vv 
She cleans her finger nails each day 
With brush, and soap and file. 
(Small cake of soap, nail file, and 
brush) 
They look like pink and shiny pearls, 
It’s really worth her while. 


VI 
And when I comb her preity hair, 
(Small comb) 
She doesn’t cry a bit 
(Motion of combing doll’s hair) 
If I should pull it once or twice. 
She has a lot of grit. 


Vil 


Now, fresh and sweet my dolly goes 
To eat her mush and milk. 
(Small bowl) 
You’d be surprised how much she 
grows— 
Her skin’s as smooth as silk. 


VIII 
And oh, her manners are so fine— 
“Good-morning,” “If you_please,” | 
“Pray pardon me,” and “Thank you’ 
Dolly uses all of these. 


IX 

Then dolly trots away to school, 
With bag, and book, and slate— 
(Points to each article) 
She’d be most dreadfully ashamed, 
If ever she were late. 


x 


And in her lessons, she’s so bright— 
The teacher says she finds _ ; 

That strong and healthy bodies will 
Make strong and healthy minds. 


Doctor and Patient 
By Donald A. Fraser 


Patient— ; 
Doctor, doctor, heal me quick, 
For I’m feeling very sick. 
Doctor— ; 
Here’s a potion, here’s a pill, | 
Good for people when they’re ill, 
Nasty taste, and nasty smell, 
But they'll surely make you well. 
Patient— 
Doctor, 
How to keep 
Doctor— ; 
Lots of sleep and good fresh air, | 
That will make your face grow fall; 
Lots of water, lots of soap, 
That will keep you clean, I hope; 
Then you need on top of that 
Lots of food to make you fat; 
If you shun all fretful notions 
You'll seldom need my pills 
potions; ; 
Then if you can laugh and smile, 


doctor, tell me quick 
from getting sick. 


and 





OMOEA 


Order from Nearest Point 


You'll be healthy all the while. 


January 1993 
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Billy’s Dream 
By Ruth K. Duke 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Buty—Boy 10 or 12 years old; pa- 
jamas. 
cpm or CLEANLINESS—Girl, 12 or 14 
years old; white robe or dress. 
Dirty ELF—A cute youngster about 8 
vears old; elf’s costume, face streak- 
ed with dirt. ; 
Germs—Very small children; any kind 
of dress, preferably soiled. 
TooTHRRUSH BRIGADE—Boys; no spe- 
cial costume, but each carries a 
toothbrush. , 
FresH-AiR FamRIES—Girls; white 
dresses with yellow sashes and hair 
ribbons. 
CieEAN-Up Banpd—Boys in overalls; 
girls wearing aprons and dust caps. 
Carry mops, brushes, soap, etc. 


SETTING 
Bedroom with low window. 


THE PLAY 

(Billy is seen sitting on edge of bed.) 

Billy—If Mother knew that I am 
going to bed without washing my face 
and hands, oh, gee, but she would be 
cross! Well, a fella gets tired wash- 
ing all the time. There’s so much to 
wash—neck and ears and back of your 
ears and your face and two hands! 
Say, it’s enough to make a fella sick! 

(Yawns several times, jumps into 
bed and pulls cover up around his neck. 
After a few seconds, sits up.) 

Billy—Gee, I forgot to brush my 
teeth again. Haven’t brushed them 
for nearly a week. Oh, bother! I’m 
not going to get up to brush them. 
Why, there’s something else a fella 
has to do every day—brush his teeth. 
Well (yawns), the dirt will have to 
stay this time. (Yawns, goes to sleep.) 

(After a slight pause, Spirit of 
Cleanliness enters. She glances around 
room, raises hands as if horrified.) 

Spirit of Cleanliness—Oh, I cannot 
stay in this room! All the windows 
are down tight and oh, such impure 
air! (Walks toward bed.) <A boy! 
Sleeping in this impure air! Oh, how 
I wish I could tell him how unhappy 
it makes me feel when I know that lit- 
tle boys and girls do not raise the 
windows at night to let the Fresh Air 
Fairies in. (Enter Dirty Elf.) 

Dirty Elf—Huh! What are you do- 
ing here, Spirit of Cleanliness? Don’t 
you know that Billy is one of my pals? 
He just hates to wash and to brush his 
teeth and he always forgets to raise 
the windows at night. Oh, we are the 
best of pals. Going, are you? Well, 
this is no place for you. This is 
where J belong. Ha! Ha! (Enter 
Germs.) Ah, here come my friends, 
the Germs. Come, little pals, let us 
have a merry time. 

(Germs and Dirty Elf engage in 
some lively little dance. At close of 
dance, Billy yawns and turns over.) 


Billy, but he wouldn’t chase us out if 
we did wake him. He loves us (runs 
to bed and tickles Billy), don’t you, 
Billy Boy? 

(Billy again yawns and turns. 
ter Toothbrush Brigade.) 

Germ—Oh, who are these people? 

Captain of Brigade—Scatter, Germs! 
I am the captain of the Toothbrush 
Brigade. 

(Germs run to different corners— 
some hiding under bed. Toothbrush 
Brigade forms line at command of cap- 
tain and sings to tune of “Marching 
Through Georgia.’’) 


En- 


Sone oF TooTHBRUSH BRIGADE 


We’re the strong Toothbrush Bri- 
gade, we work with all our might. 

We scatter germs and scatter dirt 
each morning and at night. 

Put us in your mouth and gently 
push us left and right, 

We'll do the rest, presto! change-o! 


Chorus— 
Brush up, brush down, make ali the 
germs just fly; 
Brush in, brush out, to scatter dirt 
we try; 
We work so hard three times a day; 
we ne’er pass duty by— 
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Continued 
Tit Tat Toe 
HELEN CARR (Toothbrush drill.) JOSEPHINE Brown Burr 
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T T 
Tit tat toe, tit tat toe, Hold your brush this way, 


Then brush so! 
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Tit tat toe, 


_ tit tat toe, 


© Josephine B. Burt, 1922. 


White teeth and clean teeth If you brush so! 








Sonc oF FresH Arr FAIRIES 


We little sprites are here, 
And we have come, you see, 
To teach the children dear 
How happy they will be 

If they raise windows high 
And make disease germs fly, 
For while they sleep 

We watch will keep,— 





UNKNOWN 





A dil -lar, a dol -lar, 


Why dont you try to grow fat 








But 


what you should, 





© Josephine B. Burt, 1922. 


A Dillar, A Dollar 








now you weigh 


JOSEPHINE Brown Burt 


an un -der-weight schol-ar, 






You used to weigh just 









that! 


te, 


less than 














Aren’t we the great little fellows! 
Captain—Brigade, attention! For- 
ward, march! 

(Brigade marches to back of stage. 
Billy again turns. While spirited mu- 
sic is played, Fresh Air Fairies dance 
in through window. Dancing around 
room, they sing to tune of “Jingle 





Dirty Elf—Say, we almost wakened 
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He he il — rn One Germ—Oh, here come some 
more! 
2 Li A : (Enter Clean-Up Band, singing to | 
Bob-bie drinks his milk each day, Ted-die does-nt so they say. | tune of “Yankee Doodle.”) 
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Chorus— 


very much frightened. 
Fairies dance to side of stage.) 


Chorus— 


To guard their health we'll try. 


Windows up! Windows up! 
Is the song we sing. 
Chase the germs by night and day 
And make the chorus ring. 
Windows up! Windows up! 
Is the song we sing. 
Chase the germs by night and day 
And make the chorus ring. 
(Germs look out from under bed, 
Fresh Air 


SONG OF CLEAN-UP BAND 


We’re the _ well-known Clean-Up 
Band; 
We’ve come to help these people 
And aid the fairies clean the place 
From cottage to church steeple. 


Scrubbing, cleaning every day, 
Buildings, yards, and folks, too; 
If you’ll join our Clean-Up Band, 
You'll live for many years,—Do! 
(Shout last word.) 





(Clean-Up Band. repeats chorus 


while Toothbrush Brigade, Fresh Air 
Fairies and Clean-Up Band _ itself 
march off stage.) 

Dirty Elf (crawls from under bed) 
—Say, this is no place for us. Come, 
Germs, let’s beat it! (All scamper 
away. After a moment Billy jumps 


from bed.) 


Billy—What’s that? Huh? Gee, I 
must have been dreaming! But oh, 
what a dream! Germs—toothbrushes 
—fairies—oh, say! Well, it taught me 
a lesson, anyhow. Here go the win- 
dows. Say, that air feels fine! Now, 
I'll just sneak over to the bathroom 
and wash my face and hands and 
brush my teeth. That’s the last time 
I’ll go to bed dirty, believe me! (F-x- 
ite. Entire cast sings Clean-Up Song 
behind scenes.) 





Health Rhymes 
By Harriette Elizabeth Smith 


If the dillar, the dollar, 
The ten o’clock scholar 
Had gone to school early instead; 
And Jill had gone too, 
’*Stead of climbing the hill 
And bumping her silly young head; 
Their room would have earned a gold 
star for the day 
With everyone present at nine; 
But the dillar, the dollar, 
The ten o’clock scholar 
And Jill didn’t get there on time. 


Mary Contrary, 

So light and so airy, 
Why are you so careless, I say? 

And little Bo-Peep 

Who looks after her sheep, 
You should each brush your teeth twice 


a day. 
Decay germs will creep under each 
pretty tooth, 
And make the enamel so thin, 
That the beautiful smile 
We see once in a while 
Will change to a weird, toothless grin. 


Greedy Jack Horner, 
Who ate in the corner, 
Of pudding so plummy and thick; 
And Mrs. Jack Sprat, 
Who liked plenty of fat, 
Were taken alarmingly sick. 
Dr. De Mills wouldn’t offer them pills, 
But said that their diet was wrong. 
Now on vegetable stew, 
Lots of milk and fruit too, 
They both have grown healthy and 
strong. 


Little Boy Blue, 
As you probably knew, 
Went fast asleep under the hay. 
Why do you think 
He was stealing a wink, 
When he should have been working all 


day? ; 
It must be he hadn’t had ten hours in 
bed 
To get rested well for the morn; 
For he fell fast asleep 
While the cows and the sheep 
Wandered out to the meadows and 
corn. 
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While the Old Chair Creaked 
By Julia M. Martin 
CHARACTERS 

Dick, aged nine. 

Jenny, aged eleven. 

An Old Woman, in white cap and neat 
apron, knitting at the fireside, just 
beneath the clock, unobserved until 
the second time that she speaks. 

THE PLAY 

Dick (running to the window)—Oh, 
hurrah!—it’s been snowing. Come out 
of doors, Jenny, and I’ll draw you on 
my sled. 

Jenny—No, I can’t, Dick, because 
it’s New Year’s morning and I’m busy. 

Dick—Busy? Why, you aren’t doing 
anything. 


Jenny—Yes, I am. I’m making a 


rez’lution. 
Dick (drawing out the syllables 
slowly)—A_ rez-lu-tion—what’s that? 


Jenny—Don’t you know? A rez’lu- 
tion’s what you make when you say 
you won’t do something ever again. 
They’re something like a wish, only you 
make them on New Year’s Day. So 
now I have to think what to make one 
about. 

Dick—I’m going to make one too. 
Can everybody make ’em? 

Jenny—Of course! Let’s see. Oh, 
I know what mine’s going to be! 

Dick—I know mine, too. 

Jenny—Tell me yours, Dick. I'll tell 
you mine. 

Dick—I’m going to promise Mother 
not to quarrel with you any more. 

Jenny—I thought of that first. That 
was mine I was going to promise her 
not to quarrel with you. 

Dick—But we can’t both have it. 
And saying first’s what counts. 

Jenny—’Tisn’t. 

Dick—’Tis. 

Jenny—’Tisn’t. Anyhow, I believe 
you guessed that was the one I’d have, 
and you took it just because I wanted 


it. ’Tisn’t fair. 

Dick—I didn’t either! (Stamps his 
foot.) 

Jenny—You always — (Recollects 
herself.) But if we’re not going to 


quarrel we’ll have to begin to practice. 
So maybe you did think of it first, 
Dicky. Anyhow, I'll take something 
else. (In honeyed tones.) Ill make 
you a present of that idea, if you want 
it. 
Dick—No, I will. ’Cause you prob- 
ably did think of it first. Mother says 
that’s why we quarrel so much—we’re 
just alike, and always want the same 
things at the same time. I think yours 
was a nice rez-lu-tion to think of, 
Jenny, and I’m glad it’s yours. (Po- 
litely.) 

Jenny—There! That’s just the way 
I thought you’d do. When I wanted to 
be nice and give up my rez’lution, you 
had to go and change, too. Copy-cat! 
You always want to do just what I do. 

Dick—I don’t. I wouldn’t like any- 
thing that you wanted to do. But you 
needn't make me a present of your old 
rez-lu-tion, ’cause I wouldn’t have it. 
You’re just trying to be nicer than I 
am. 

Jenny—You are, too. 

Dick (stamping his foot, with angry 
cears)—I’m not! 

Old Woman (unobserved and un- 
heard by both)—Be generous, children. 

(The two children sit down a long 
way apart, with their backs to each 
other. There is a pause. The clock 
ticks loudly, the Old Woman’s rocker 
keeping exact time with the ticking.) 

Dick (after a pause)—I guess—it’s 
all busted to pieces now, don’t you? 

Jenny—The rez’lution? Of course 
’tis. That’s what you did. 

Dick—You began it. 

Jenny—I didn’t. 

(Pause.) 


Dick—I’m sorry it’s broken, aren't 
you? 

Jenny—’Course I am. What use is 
it for me to make rez’lutions if you’re 
going to spoil them all? 

Dick (thoughtfully)—I wonder what 
a rez-lu-tion looks like. 

Jenny—I don’t know. But they’re 
something like a toy balloon, I guess. 
After you puncture them they just all 
go to nothing. So you never must 
make even a pin-prick in them, you see, 
because they aren’t a bit of good after 
that, 

Old Woman—Dear me, what a 
strange impression they have! (Dick 
and Jenny look around and become 
aware of the Old Woman. After look- 
ing at each other questioningly, they 
watch her silently, as she rocks. Again 
the ticking of the clock is loud and im- 
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did you really come out of the clock? 

Old Woman (startled)—Eh? Oh 
dear, it was you who spoke, was it? 
Did I come out of the clock? Why, 
where else would I have come from, 
you dear children? That’s where I 
live. 

Dick and Jenny—Oh-h-h! 

Old Woman—Eh, yes, my dears! 
Am I intruding? 

Dick and Jenny (leaning forward 
with keen interest)—Oh, no! 

Old Woman—You see, I sometimes 
slip out when no one is about, just for 
a change of scene. And I happened to 
be sitting out here when you dear 
children came into the room. I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t notice or mind. 


Dick and Jenny (still with intense 
interest) —Oh, we don’t. 


Old Woman—And if you’ll excuse 





pressive. Dick creeps over to where 
Jenny sits.) 


me, I’ll give you just one little piece of 
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“I’m the Old Woman” 
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creak of my chair as I rock— Tock, tick, tock. 








Dick (almost whispering)—Who is 
she? 


Jenny—I don’t know. Has she been 
here all the time? 


Dick—I didn’t notice. 
Jenny—I do wonder who she can be. 


Old Woman (singing to herself)— 
I’m the old woman that lives in 


the clock, 

Lives in the clock, lives in the 
clock. 

Now you are hearing my chair as 
I rock, 


Hearing it rock, here in the clock. 

Don’t you hear it? Tick, tock; 

Now you hear it—Tick, tock. 

That is the creak of my chair as I 

rock— 

Tock, tick, tock. 

(Pause, while clock ticks on.) 
Dick (awed)—Do you suppose she 

really came out of the clock? 


Old Woman (singing) — 

Many a time it will seem to say 
“Tick,” 

Seem to say “Tick,” seem to say 

Tick,’ 

Then I am knitting with needles 
that click, 

Needles that click, 
click. 

Can’t you hear them? Click, click. 

Now you hear them—Click, click. 

That is my knitting. My needles 


are quick— 
Click, click, click. (Pause.) 


needles that 








Jenny (awed)—Excuse me, but— 


advice, my dears. 
rel right away. 

(Dick and Jenny, each as if touched 
upon a sensitive spot, start away from 
each other, in some embarrassment.) 

Old Woman (in time with the rocker 
and the clock-tick) — 

Come, come—Jennie, Dick! 
Tock, tick—come, Dick! 

(The two, at opposite sides of the 
stage, have their backs again to each 
other. Pause. The incessant “Tick, 
tick, tick, tick” of the clock continues. 
Dick turns and watches the Old Wom- 
an knit.) 

Dick (to himself)—Gracious, what a 
number of skeins she must have knit- 
ted up by now! 

Old Woman 
have. 

Dick (startled at being overheard)— 
I wonder if I said that aloud. I must 
have. 

Old Woman (to herself) —Oh no, he 
didn’t. 

Dick—Why, how queer this is! She 
heard me again! 

Old Woman (in time with the clock 
and the rocker)— 

Aren’t you going to make it up? 
Do, Jennie—click, click. 

Come, my children, hur-ry up— 
Click, click—do, Dick. 

Jenny—I mean to, only, you see, 
your needles are flying so fast that it 
seems as if I can’t think of anything 
else but them. 


Make up your quar- 


(as if to herself)—I 








Old Woman (first pausing and look. 
ing at Jenny over her spectacles, ama. 
ed)-—Why, my dear little girl—as if I 
could stop knitting! Every thoughtful 
person must know that I have no 
choice but to knit as fast as I do, I 
must knit out every person’s skein of 
life, without a pause. If I did not keep 
on knitting, so much the worse for the 
person. 

Dick—You do knit faster, though, at 
some times than at others, don’t you? 
It seems to me that when it’s recess at 
school you can knit fifteen minutes’ 
worth faster than when school’s jp 
session. 

Old Woman (smiling)—Yet my 
needles really go neither faster nor 
more slowly then than at other times, 

Dick (sighing)—I guess it’s 
teacher’s fault. Maybe she bo er 
mistake in favor of lesson hours 
She’s so everlastingly punctual! ; 
Old Woman—She can’t help it, my 
dear. She must govern her school by 
the speed of those needles in her clock 
you know. Life is tapping on the 
schoolroom door, waiting for those 
boys and girls to come out; and very 
roughly he will deal with them if she 
doesn’t do her best for them, and if 
they don’t do their best, while they are 
there. 

Dick—But in the morning, too—no 
matter how early I get up, I always 
hear that same “Tick, tick” in the 
clock. Are you knitting then? 

Old Woman—Yes, early 
morning. 

Jenny—Do you always get up before 
we do? And when we first ihes you, 
have you already smoothed your hair 
and put on _ white apron and be- 
gun to knit for the day? 

Old Woman—Always, dearie. But 
come, you must make up your quarrel, 

Jenn (in a low voice)—Dicky, I’m 
sorry I said those things to you. I'd 
as soon have it your rez’lution not to 
quarrel with me as have it for my rez- 
‘lution not to quarrel with you. It 
would come to the same thing, any- 
how, wouldn’t it? 

Dick—I’m sorry I was hateful, too, 
Jenny. And you may have that reso- 
lution for yours if you want to. I 
don’t suppose we could both resolve the 
same thing, could we? 

Old Woman—Why not, dearie? 

Dick—Oh, I thought maybe that was 
against the rules. But I was thinking 
that if it were not against the rules, 
maybe we ought to do that. 

Jenny (laughing)—I guess we will 
need a double rez’lution to keep us 
from quarreling, won’t we? Because, 
as Mother said, we’re so much alike 
that we always both think of the same 
things first. 

Dick—So let’s both have it. 
we? 

Jenny—Yes, let’s do that. Will you? 

Dick—But oh, Jenny, we forgot! 

Jenny—What is it? 

Dick—We punctured that one. It 
isn’t any good any more. It’s busted 
already. What shall we do? What 
shall we do? 


Old Woman—I was going to tell you 
about that, my dears. A great many 
people, you see, think a New Year res- 
olution is worthless, once it is tram- 
pled; in fact, they think it much like a 
wind-bag or a toy balloon, that col- 
lapses at the first pin-prick. It’s cet- 
tain they never saw a New Year res0- 
lution, for no idea could be more ab- 
surd than that. 

Jenny—Can you see rez’lutions? 

Old Woman—I see them every hour 
—some new ones, fresh and beautiful; 
some old ones, sad and dying; and 4 
few that have grown _lovelier and 
stronger every year. 

Dick—What do they look like? 

Old Woman—They are so beautiful 
that human faces ‘reflect their soft, 
radiant light. But nearly all of us for 
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Entertainment for January Programs —ocoimes 


get 80 son, YOU SEC, that we have 
planted them! 
Dick—Planted them? 

an—Why, certainly. How 
wd hist pit if * didn’t 
plant them? 
Jenny—Are they—trees? 


Old Woman—Some of them are— 
noble, generous trees that give dignity 
and perfume to the world. Others are 
little flowers, so graceful and sweet 
that it is piteous to see them crushed. 
Really, at times human beings do 
sem to me the most unreasoning 
creatures — planting what promises 
much, and then often trampling it be- 
fore it can come to flower! Some peo- 
ple plant a whole landscape garden of 
resolutions every year, and then never 
give them a chance to bear even a leaf. 


(Dick and Jennie look at each other 
uncomfortably.) 


Dick—I suppose they wouldn’t if 
they knew all about rez-lu-tions. 


Old Woman—I suppose not, dearie. 
But it’s a great mistake to think that 
when the flower stalk is snapped off 
the resolution is dead. It is just then 
that we need to protect the living root 
with all the greater care, hoping it will 
bloom again. 

Jenny—What kind of flower was our 
rez’lution? 

Old Woman—I don’t know, my 
dears. You see, you did not let it 
blossom before— 


Jenny (hanging her head)—Before 
we trampled it. 


Old Woman—But do not despair for 
it. Think of it brightly—think of the 
beauty that will come from it if we 
give it thought and care. And—re- 
member where the root lies! 


Dick and Jenny—Yes, ma’am. 


Dick—Oh, Jenny, aren’t you glad a 
rez-lu-tion is not like a toy balloon? 

Jenny—Oh, Dick, aren’t you? 

Dick—I should say so. Say, won’t 
you come out and coast with me, now 
that our rez-lu-tion’s settled, and 
everything? 


Jenny—Yes, Dick. (Politely, to the 
Old Woman.) If you’ll excuse us, ma’- 
am. 


Old Woman—Go with him, my dear. 


(The children have almost left the 
room when Dick wheels suddenly and 
comes back to her side.) 


_Dick—Won’t you please knit just a 
little more slowly while the coasting 
weather lasts? It’s always over so 
soon! 


Old Woman—I’m sorry, but I 
couldn’t, my lad. I am knitting out 
your skein, you see; and I mustn’t stop 
a minute before Grandfather Time 
comes to snip the yarn from my nee- 
dles, when at last the skein is finished. 
If I should stop the rest of the skein 
could never be knitted. 


(Dick goes thoughtfully out. Pause. 
Then the Old Woman sings, softly:) 


Just an old woman, who croon as 
I rock, 

Croon as I rock, croon as I rock, 

Hearing the creak of my chair in 
the clock, 

Hearing it rock, here in the clock. 

Here I’m sitting—Tick, tick— 

Ever knitting—Click, click— 

Knitting and crooning away as I 
rock— 

Tock, tick, tock. 


Skein upon skein on my needles 
I ve cast, 

Here in the past, here in the past; 

Skein upon skein, they are knitted 
at last, 

Part of the past, part of the past. 
Each is meted—Tick, tick— 

And completed—Click, click— 
very one soon, for I knit very 
fast— 

Tick, tick, tock. 








“In Time’s Swing” 
Musical Accompaniment by CAROLYN R. FREEMAN 
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DIRECTIONS 
fourth verses. 


tractive way to render this is to recite lines 1 and 2 of each verse and sing line 


: Play Part 1 for first and second verses, Part 2 for third and 








Go back to Part 1 again for fifth and sixth verses. 


8, recite lines 4 and 5 and sing line 6. 


be retarded. 


I 


Father Time, your footsteps go 

Lightly as the falling snow. 

In your swing I’m sitting, see! 
Push me softly, one, two, three, 


Twelve times only. 


Like a sheet 


Spreads the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 


II 


Swing me out, and swing me in! 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Look! one lilac bud I saw. 


Icy hillsides 
April chased 
Now I catch 


feel the thaw. 
off March today; 
a glimpse of May. 


II 


Oh the smell of sprouting grass! 
In a blur the violets pass, 


Whisperings 


from the wild wood come, 


Mayflowers’ breath, and insects’ hum, 
Roses carpeting the ground, 

Orioles warbling all around. 

Swing me low and swing me high, 
To the warm clouds of July! 


Note: Words used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 





If sung, third and fourth 


IV 


Slower now, for at my side 


The most at- 


lines should 


White pond lilies open wide. 


Underneath the pine’s tall 


spire 


Cardinal blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone; the goldenrod 
Flashes from the dark green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I hear; 
Asters light the fading year. 


Vv 
Slower still! 


October weaves 


Rainbows of the forest leaves. 


Gentians fringed, like eyes 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 


of blue 


Winds through withered sedges hiss: 
Meadow green I sadly miss. 

Oh, ‘tis snowing; swing me fast, 
While December shivers past! 


VI 


Frosty-bearded Father Time, 

Stop your football on the rime! 
Hard your push, your hand is rough; 
You have swung me long enough. 


“Nay, no stopping,” 


say you? 


Well, 


Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me—gently do!— 
From the old year to the new. 


Lucy Larcom. 
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You Will Run, Mister Snowman 


By Esther Thorsell 
A Nature Playlet 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Sun—If you wish to simplify: From 
a strip of bright yellow paper about 
2% yards x 12 inches make a circular 
pleated collar to fit about the neck. 
After pleating cut the outer edge into 
points about 4 inches deep to represent 
the sun’s rays. Pin this about the neck 
to lie flat in front and stand up at the 
back, encircling the face. If more elab- 
orate: Add to the above a garment of 
the same color, of moderately stiff 
material, made similar to rompers but 
wide and full at sides, with large 
sleeves so that it may be widely puffed 
at sides, giving a circular effect. Shoes 
and stockings, same color as dress 
(may be wrapped with strips of same 
material). 

SNOWMAN — Draped about with 
sheet; large black hat coming well over 
face; broomstick gun. 

SCENE—Winter, 
man on the stage. 

Snowman (speaking crisply, dis- 
tinctly) —Stop staring at me, Sun; you 
make me uncomfortable. 

_ Sun—I shall not stop. It is my bus- 
iness to shine to-day. I have been hid- 
den by clouds long enough. 

Snowman—Stop it, I tell you. 
make me cry. 

Sun—Oh, well, cry, old fellow, it 
won’t hurt you; I simply have to shine. 

Snowman—Call it shine, or what 
you please; I want you to stop it. Do 
you see this gun? 

Sun—Never mind the gun. 
drop it when you begin to run. 

Snowman—Run! Who’s going to 
run? 

Sun—You are, Mr. Snowman, be- 
fore long. 

Snowman— I run? Indeed not! I 
am very strong and brave. 

Sun—yYes, you may be strong and 
brave, but you will run. You will have 
to run after I look at you a while. 

Snowman—But snowmen are made 
to stand, not to run. 

Sun—No, snowmen are made to run. 
All snowmen run, sooner or later. 

Snowman—Where? Where do they 
run? 

Sun—Off to the brook. The brook 
needs them. He needs you, too. 

Snowman—Ne brook shall ever get 
me; I intend to stand right here and 
hold my gun. 

Sun—Oh, but you will want to run 
after I look at you and smile upon you. 
(Sun looks very hard with wide-open 
eyes and smiles.) You will feel so free 
and happy that you will not be able to 
stand still. 

Snowman (head drooping, gun slid- 
ing, speaking less crisply) —Say, what 
makes me feel so queer? I feel so loose 
and funny. (Further drooping and 
slipping of gun.) - 

Sun—That’s a sure sign you want 
to run. You are getting ready for it 
right now. 

Snowman (becomes shorter, _ slip- 
ping, further speaks sleepily)—What 
is that trickling sound I hear? It is 
very nice. I should like to be near it. 

Sun (nodding, smiling broadly)—I 
see, Mr. Snowman, understand. 
That’s a sure sign you want to run. 
(Snowman tumbles into a_ heap.) 
There you go! Good-by, Snowman, 
now run off to the brook and play. 


A Lady 


I shall be a lady 
As pretty as you please, 
And I shall have a garden 
With lots of flowers and trees, 
A pretty little kitchen 
With rows of shining pots, 
A hothouse full of peaches 
And a nursery full of cots. 


Sun and Snow- 


You 


You'll 
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The Months 


By Sara Coleridge 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, | 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Sporting round their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, . 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings thunder showers, 
Apricots and gilly flowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Brown October brings the pheasant; 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant, 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Hark! The leaves are whirling fast. 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 


A January Dance 
NortH Wind AND THE SNOWFLAKES 
By E. Rubie Capen 
(For 17 Girls) 


Costumes—White dresses trimmed 
with silver tinsel. North Wind carries 
a white scarf. 

Steps to be Used—Polka: with 
weight on left foot (count), hop on 
left, step (1) on right, draw left up to 
right and step (2) on left, step (38) 
right; same, starting right. Step ex- 
tend: step on one foot, extend other in 
back with straight knee, at same time 
hopping on supporting foot. Step flex: 
step on one foot, bend other knee high 
so that the foot comes in front of and 
close to the supporting knee with toe 
pointing down, at the same time hop- 
ping on the supporting foot. 

Music—“Jingle Bells.” 


DANCE 


Entrance of the North Wind— 
Polka 8, holding scarf high over head 
—8 measures. 
Solo Step of the North Wind— 
Scarf high over head. 
A—Step forward right, 
back—1 measure. 
Step back left, flex right—1 meas- 
ure. 

B—Repeat A—2 measures. 

C—Polka 4 in circle to right—4 meas- 


ures, 
D—Repeat A, B and C, taking circle to 
left instead of to right—8 measures. 

Entrance of Snowflakes—Snowflakes 
wait in couples, inside hands joined, as 
North Wind goes forward to their line 
with 16 step flex, scarf held high—8 
measures. 

Snowflakes enter with 8 polkas as 
North Wind leads them with 16 step 
flex backward, using scarf in front to 
beckon them on into circle—8 meas- 
ures. 

Step I—Snowflakes face partners 
and join right hands. Polka 4 around 
partner. Join left hands and polka 4 
back to place. North Wind during this 
step polkas 8 around outside of circle 
with scarf high—8 measures. 

Step IJ—North Wind repeats solo 
step and snowflakes take 4 polka steps 
into straight line, then facing partners 
put right arm around partner’s waist, 
left hands high, take 4 polkas around 
partner—8 measures. 

Exit—North Wind leads out with 16 
step flex forward. Snowflakes follow 
with 8 polkas, inside hands joined—8 
measures. 


extend left 
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Entertainment for January Programs— ume 


New Year’s Resolutions 


By Elsie R. H. Roberts 
(For eight small Children) 


Children in Unison— 
Our little resolutions 
Are every one so new 
We wonder in this coming year 
Just what they all will do! 
We know that they are honest, 
And mean to do their best: 
We hope they won’t grow weary 
And stop to take a rest. 
First Child (with motions as if wiping 
dishes) — 
Mine is to wipe the dishes dry 
On every single night; 
To polish them so faithfully 
They’ll all be shining bright. — 
Second Child (pretending to cut kind- 
ling)— 
Mine is to cut the kindling 
So very small and fine 
That when my mother sees it 
She’ll smile to think it’s mine. 
Third Child (seeming to awaken sud- 
denly, and making motions of 
washing face and _ brushing 
hair)— 
I’ll get up every morning 
When I first hear a call; 
And wash my face and brush my hair 
Before I eat at all. 


Fourth Child (with motions as if 
brushing teeth)— 
And I shall brush my teeth each day 
(A thing I hate to do) ; 
And then I'll hear the dentist say, 
“I needn’t work on you!” 





Fifth Child (with signs of merriment)— 
I'll laugh instead of grumbling; 
And when I want to whine 
I’}!l try to keep from speaking 
(Clapping hand over mouth) 
Until I’ve counted nine! 

Sixth Child (smiling, then frowning 
and pouting, then _ smiling 
again) — 

I’ll smile—for when I frown and pout 

I hear my mother say,— ‘ 

“Now aren’t you really quite afraid 

Your face might stay that way?” 
Seventh Child (walking briskly)— 
Mine is to get to school on time, 
And not stop on the way, 
For I am sure to get there late 
If I just wait to play. 

Eighth Child (pretending to study 

b 


ook) — 
I’ll study all my schoolbooks, 
And learn my lessons well; 
And then I’ll know so many things— 
Far, far too much to tell! 
Children in Unison— 
Our little resolutions 
Must start at once to work. 
Whatever they may try to do 
We'll never let them shirk. 
So here’s a “Happy New Year!” 
All shining bright and new. 
These little resolutions 
Will help the wish come true. 

(Exit in procession, smiling, and in 
pantomime indicating resolutions as 
each did during his speech.) 

The above words may, if preferred, 
be sung to some such tune as that with 
words beginning, “Oh, we are little 
sunbeams.” 





Sleighing Song 


Tune: “Follow Me, Full of Glee” with variations 
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Like a flash 
On we dash, 
Lively crowd, so young and rash, 
On we speed, 
Swift, our steed, 
Sleighing is good sport indeed. 


Ill 


Pulses beat 
Blithe and fleet, 
As we skim the snowy street, 
Brisk and gay 
Glides our sleigh, 
O’er the smooth, alluring way. 


O’er the fleec-y snow! 


a. 
o- e 


On we go, 


IV 


Night winds blow, 
Faces glow, 

As we fly across the snow, 
Glad are we, 
Full of glee, 

Fun and mirth and jollity. 


Vv 


Evening flies, 
Spirits rise, 
See our brightly sparkling eyes! 
Light as foam 
Back we roam, 
To our warm and cosy home! 
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Pretending 
By Bess Foster Smith 


I have a little Kiddie-Kar— 
I ride it miles and miles, 
All up and down upon the walk, 
While Mother sits and smiles 
And says, “Fair knight, where goest 
thou 
On prancing dappled gray?” 
“To yon castle for my fairy queen 
For to carry her away.” 
Now really there’s no dappled gray 
The queen’s a little friend, ‘i 
There is no castle anywhere— 
But it’s lovely to pretend. 


I have a fuzzy big black bear, 
An elephant all gray— 

They hide out in the jungle, 
Oh, miles and miles away. 

I take my gun and creep and creep 
As still as I can be 

For Mother is a crouching tiger 
Who waits to spring on me. 

Then just as in my storybook, 
“I on the beasts descend,” 

The tiger springs and eats me up, 
Not really—just pretend. 


I have a little telephone— 
When Mother rings the bell, 
I am the railroad president, 
And office boy as well. 
Then she says, “Is the president in?” 
“Why yes, I’ll call him sir— 
You’re wanted at the telephone, 
Long-distance, I infer.” 
“All right, my sonny; hello there; 
Oh, yes, business is on the mend.” 
There isn’t any business— 
But we really must pretend. 


And so we play together, 
My mother dear and I, 
Sometimes I am a king or prince, 
A captain or a spy, 
But when I am a man, grown, 
And my play days have to end, 
Then I will really do the things 
That now I just pretend. 


A Little White Snowflake 
By Blanche Burkett Lyon 


A little white snowflake up in the sky, 
Lived in a cloud so gray. 
Around it were snowflakes, large and 


small, 
And such fun they had every day. 


They played peek-a-boo with the moon 
and the stars, 
But the winds were the best fun of 


a 
For they tossed them this way and 
they tossed them that way, 
— had to hold fast or they'd 

all. 


One little flake peeped just over the 
cloud, 
Away down to the earth below, 
And it said, “Oh, I’m going down there. 
Will you come?” 
Said the others: 
we'll go.” 


It let go its hold and the winds caught 


“We'll go—Yes, 


it up, 
And tossed it around and around, 
Then down came the rest, and the 
winds caught them all, 
And gave them a ride to the ground. 


Suppose 
Suppose we think little about Number 


ne; 

Suppose we all help someone else to 
have fun; 

Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults 
of a friend; 

Suppose we are ready our own to 
amend; 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, 
other folk, 

And never hurt anyone “just for 4 
joke”; 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show 
only cheer— 

'Tis likely we'll have quite a Happy 
New Year! 

Selected. 
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Who Says Six-Year Molars? 


An informal little play for hygiene classes 
or Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


By Grace Hauk Gilman 


CHARACTERS 
Bob, a boy in school clothes. 
Sister, @ girl in school clothes. 

Fairy Good Health, a girl in fairy cos- 
iume, with crown, wings and wand. 
Six-Year Molars, 3 boys and 3 girls wear- 
ing brown or white paper molars, brown 
for decayed teeth, white for healthy 
teeth. Teeth may be small and pinned 
on chest, or large enough to hide chil- 
dren and have their speeches written on 
ihe back of them so as to read, if not 

memorized, 








THE PLAY 


(Curtain rises showing Bob and Sister 
studying at left front of stage. _ They frown 
and turn the pages of their books impatiently.) 

Sister—I hate studying about 
these old molar teeth! 


Bob—So do I. From what the 
books say, you’d think the six-year 
molars were the most important 
part of a person’s body! 


Fairy Good Health 
(entering at right)— Dear, 
dear, dear! Did I hear 
somebody scoffing about 
six-year molars? 
(Bob and Sister hang their 
heads sheepishly.) 
Fairy Good Health— 
Well, children, I am 
Fairy Good Health. I’m 
going to show you that six-year 
molars are just as important as 
your books say. 

(She goes to right front of stage and waves 
her wand in a big circle, saying in a chanting 
voices) 

Six-year molars come to me 
Make these little children see 
How the care they take of you | 
Makes or mars them all life 
through. 
(She keeps waving her wand 
while three healthy molar teeth 
come in, each one leading a de- 
cayed tooth by the hand. They ar- 
range themselves in @ row across 
middle of stage.) 


Fairy Good Health—Thank you, 
Six-Year Molars. You came very 
promptly. I want you to tell the 
story of your lives to these chil- 
dren—so that they can see “how 
the care they take of you, makes 
or mars them all life through.” 
Now, John, (tapping the first big tooth,) 
you speak first. 


First Tooth—I am the six-year 
molar of a great general. I came 
in when he was just six years old 
and hadn’t any idea of how great 
he was going to be. But he kept 
me clean and in good order, so I 
chewed hard for him. And he di- 
gested his food so well that he 
grew up fine and strong in body 
and brain. 

Fairy Good Health — That’s 
good, John. Now little John ‘tap- 
ping second tooth with her wand.) 

Second Tooth—I am the tooth of 
aman you never heard of. I was 
never kept clean and have always 
been in some stage of decay. I 





hurt so when my John chewed his 


Co. 


food that he just swallowed it in 
little hunks. Of course, that spoil- 
ed his digestion, and bad digestion 
hurt his growth. He was un- 
healthy and stunted, and cross and 
crabby. 

Fairy Good-Health—All right, 
Celia, it’s your turn. 

Third Tooth—I am the six-year 
molar of a beautiful lovable 
moving picture actress. I am so 
well taken care of that Celia grew 
up well and happy. And her sec- 
ond teeth came in in just the 
places where they should be. That 
is why her face is so pretty. 

Fairy Good-Health—Now the 
other Celia. 

Fourth Tooth—I am the tooth 
of a Celia you never heard of. 
She meant to keep me strong and 
well, but her mother had her use a 
gritty tooth-paste that gradually 
scoured off the enamel—and so, of 
course, I had to be watched for de- 
cay all the time. In the end, I had 
to be pulled and my Celia’s face 
became all spoiled and homely, 
just because her teeth came in 
crowded and uneven and protrud- 
ing in front. 


Fairy Good 
Health — All 
right, Pitcher 
Ted, it’s your 
turn. (Zaps the Fifth 
Tooth.) 


Fifth Tooth—I am the tooth of 
the greatest base-ball player in 
his day. I never decayed and did 
my work so well that he grew up 
strong of arm, and quick of eye 
and brain. I’ve helped him thrill 
thousands of people and earn 
— and thousands of dol- 
ars. 


Fairy Good Health—And now 
you. 

Sixth Tooth—I am the tooth of 
a man you never heard of. I de- 
cayed when he was eight years 
old, and, of course, lots of germs 
used to lurk in my cavities. One 
February I got filled with influ- 
enza germs. Every meal he chew- 
ed on me was all mixed with influ- 
enza germs when he swallowed it. 
His poor bedy threw off the germs 
as long as it could—but in the end 
it had to give up to influenza. 

Fairy Good-Health—Thank you, 
Six-year molars. I think the chil- 
dren begin to see how much you 
have to do in the way a person 
grows and develops. 

(She steps into the middle of the line of teeth 


and they sing to the tune of the chorus of 
“Jingle Bells.’’) 


If you’re to be a general 

Whose very tall and grand, 

If you're to be a pretty girl 

And act in movie-land, 

If you're to grow up strong and fine 
And do the things you dream, 

You must use your tooth-brush 

And your Ribbon Dental Cream. 


If you’re to knock a home-run 
Most every time you bat, 

If you're to be a president 

Or someone great like that, 
You must brush your molars 
In every crack and seam, 

You must use your teoth-brush 
And Ribbon Dental Cream! 


ood e\h-Good Vealth itt oy ° 





DO YOU TEACH DENTAL HYGIENE 
BY THE COLGATE METHOD? 


1. Arouse interest in hygiene lessons by introducing 
action. Appeal to the child’s pride and sense of 
responsibility. 


cs) 


. As a part of the lesson, put into the child’s hands 
the dental cream necessary for establishing clean 
teeth habits. 


3. Extend the scope of your teaching even further. 
The child takes the dental cream home and, by 
example, teaches his family how to care for the 
teeth properly. 


What one thing most effectively lightens your school work? 
Isn’t it a cheerful, responsive attitude on the part of your 
pupils? That attitude is to a large degree dependent upon 
the way you present lessons to them. How to make each 
lesson interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Teachers who work with the Colgate Dental Hygiene Mate- 
rial find this method never fails to show results because it in- 
volves action and responsibility on the part of the pupils. 





Effective Hygiene Lessons and General Scholarship 


You teach hygiene in the interest of better health. Any help 
toward making the lesson effective means better work in every 
subject. Healthy children are bright pupils. 


Use the play on this page in your class. Discover how inter- 
esting hygiene lessons can be when they involve dramatic in- 
terest. 


Your name on the coupon below brings a box of Colgate’s prac- 
tical Classroom Helps; booklets, reminder cards, and a tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream for each chiid. Use them for better re- 
sults—with a saving of energy for you. 


LL. 
/ TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 















































COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Entertainment for January Programs 


The Wee Black Men 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Odd little men with a giggle and 
laugh 

Hop up and then down on the black 
and white staff! 


They have but one leg, but what odds 
if they do— 

They leap just as nimbly as if there 
were two! 


More nimbly perhaps, for with two 
they might fail 

To keep just the right time in running 
the scale! 


One step at a time the wee black men 
spring 

To make the glad songs that we all 
like to sing! 


Afternoon Tea 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


Just at candle-lighting time, 
In the fire’s glow, 
Stands a table set for two, 
Cloth as white as snow, 
Quaint old silver, cups of blue, 
Toast and little cakes for two. 


Two sweet ladies chatting there, 
While the kettle sings, 

Talk of garden and of gowns, 
Marmalade, and all the things 
Housewives, everywhere, no doubt, 

Meet at tea to talk about. 


Does it seem a little strange, 
As the twilight falls, 

They should also speak of swings, 
Hoops and games and dolls? 

Isabel, whose age is three, 

Is at Grandmother’s for tea! 


The Slide 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


In our back yard we have a slide. 
It’s very long and smooth and wide, 
With steps to climb up to the top, 
A rail to hold to, when you stop. 


My mother says when she was small 
They hadn’t such a thing at all, 

But she slid down the roofs instead, 
The sloping roofs of barn and shed. 


The roof of our garage is flat, 
And not so very big at that. 

Oh, dear, oh dear, I don’t see why 
We have no barn nor shed to try. 


She says, I should be glad all day 
To have this lovely place to play. 
It’s fun, but it seems pretty tame. 
To slide down roofs—that is a game! 


Grumble Boy 
By Marjorie G. Smith 


Grumble Boy slipped out one morn, 
From the wrong side of his bed. 

He did not want to wash his face, 
Nor wear his tie of red. 


He did not want his breakfast good, 
And hated thought of work. 

For all day long he only wished 
To grumble and to shirk. 


At last he started off to school, 
But as he passed a tree 

Sir Frisky Squirrel from on high, 
The Grumble Boy did see. 


When Frisky viewed his scowling face, 
It made him angry quite, 

And he began to scold and scold 
The Boy with all his might. 


As Grumble Boy listened then 
To Frisky’s lecture bold, 

At once it struck him odd indeed 
To hear another scold. 


Then smiling bright at Frisky’s wrath, 
He drove his frown away, 

And whistling gay, as Happy Boy, 
He ran to school that day. 
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Snow Days 
By Martha Burr Banks 


Oh, the children love the snow, and 
they never grumble over it! 
Old Winter snaps, but in their wraps 
they toss and tumble over it. 
In a laughing, jolly jumble, 
Through a_ snowdrift first they 
stumble; 
Then a snow-man, like a dough-man 
(Though he really looks like no 


man), 
They freeze stiff as any Roman, 
Ere he has a chance to crumble. 
So, hallo! who loves the snow, 
Let him out a-playing go! 


On the road it makes a cushion so the 
wheels can’t rattle over it; 
But all the boys in merry whirls they 
romp and battle over it; 
Then the girls, both high and 
humble, 
Bring their sleds without a grumble, 
And a-coasting, cheeks a-roasting, 
Every one of speed a-boasting, 
Down the hill they all go coasting, 
With a jounce and bounce and 
tumble. 
So, hallo! who loves the snow, 
Let him out a-playing go! 
St. Nicholas. 


The Birdies’ Breakfast 


Two little birdies 

One wintry day 
Began to wonder, 

And then to say, 
“How about breakfast, 

This wintry day?” 


Two little maidens 
One wintry day 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day; 


They swept the snow 
With a broom away, 

They scattered crumbs, 
And went to play. 

So the birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 


In Winter 
By Mary Davis 


the laughing brooks are 


Now all 
hushed, 
The trees stand bleak and drear, 
Chill winds sweep through their 
branches bare, 
No songs of birds we hear. 


The skies are drab: clouds hide the 
sun 
The fields are choked with snow, 
No pleasure now to walk abroad, 
No twilight strolls we know. 


But underneath the snow and ice 
The brooks are laughing free, 

The buds and birds will come again 
To meadow, hill, and lea. 


With patience wait for summer’s joys 
While in the winter skies 

Orion and the Pleiades 
Shine nightly ’fore our eyes. 


Firelight 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


How I love the firelight 

On a cold and windy night! 
Fairy stories then I see, 

Made as true as true can be; 
Little bridges spun of gold, 
Dancing elves and goblins old. 


In the fire to and fro 

I can watch the figures go; 
Knights and ladies, slim and tall, 
Walking near a castle wall; 
Soldiers dressed in red and white, 
Marching, marching in the light. 


And when I have gone to bed, 

Still I see them, in my head; 

See them marching here and there, 
While their little torches flare. 

On a cold and windy night 

How I love the firelight! 


The Silver Path 
By Evantha Caldwell 


There is a shining silver path 
That runs about this world; 

And those who wished have found it, 
No matter how it curled. 


And once they’ve walked upon it, 
They’ll go no other ways; 

But journey on the silver path 
The rest of all their days. 


For travelers upon it 
Are happiest of earth; 

Their lips are ever singing, 
Their hearts are full of mirth. 


For it’s a magic pathway— 
The fairies left it here, 

And so to eyes that seek it 
It’s always plain and clear. 


And none need ever miss it; 
Wish—and it’s at your feet. 

The silver path of Kindness 
To everyone you meet. 


The Moon Children 


By Teresa Soden 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This charming little 
poem is the work of a thirteen-year-old girl. 
They tell us about the Moon Man 

And the pretty Lady Moon, too, 
Who sail about among the stars, 

—— night, through the skies so 

ue. 


But A think there are three little chil- 
ren 
And the moon is their golden boat 
In which they sail the deep sky-sea 
On which they keep afloat. 


| And -the first of these children 
| Brighten, 
| Whose pleasure is to keep 
|The golden boat all shining 
When it sails the sky-sea deep. 





is 


And the second one is Lively, 
Whose joy it has been from birth 

To keep the moon-boat in motion 
As it sails above the earth. 


But the third is dear little Goodie, 
Who teaches the stars to shine 
bright, 
K’en when she’s not there 
them, 
E’en on the darkest night. 


to help 


And they sail all night, making visits, 
Yo first one, then another, friend, 
But when they have finished their 

sailing, 
Their way they must homeward 
wend. 


For Hog pearly dawn climbs o’er the 
111, 
And is followed soon by the sun, 
They cuddle up in the golden bow 
And fall asleep, one by one. 


ia ng sun comes out in his splen- 
or 
And makes the earth cheery and 
bright, 
But they sleep all day in their golden 
boat 





To be fresh and helpful at night. 
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TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL Days. 
tine’s Day, and Longfellow’s Birthday. 192 pages.) 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’ 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYs FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 Cents 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 
ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
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Play Fair 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Wherever you are—whatever you do— 
Play fair. , 

Be trusty and honest, be just and true. 
Play fair. : 

All forms of fraud and trickery shyn 

The greatest victory under the sun — 

To be enjoyed, must be fairly won,’ 
Play fair. 


Keep faith in all that 
Play fair. 
With honor firm for your manhood’s 
sake, 
Play fair. 
The rule holds good in a game of ball 
Or the game of life—it fits them all. ’ 
Through truth you rise, through dis. 
honor fall. 
Play fair. 


you undertake, 





If trust and honor you would deserve 
Play fair. : 

The rights of others you must observe; 
Play fair. 

In all relations—at home—at school— 

Fair play helps life to be beautiful. 

It’s another form of the Golden Rule— 
Play fair. 


Who Makes the Noise? 
By Ora Claytor Moore 


They tell me I’m so noisy; 
That I must learn to keep 

As nice and quiet as a girl 
And never even peep. 


But one day I was quiet, 
For I was sick, you see, 
And heard a lot of noises 
They couldn’t blame on me. 


Bob sits and plays his big bass horn, 
And then the baby cries, 

And Ruth at the piano 

. Pounds out her exercise. 


Dear Mother sings so happy-like, 
My Daddy whistles, too, 

The busy bees buzz all day long, 
The old cow loves to moo. 


I hear the robins in the tree, 
My dog barks loud and long, 
The crickets and the noisy frogs 
All sing their evening song. 


And so I listened all the day 
To every kind of noise, 

And now i’m glad that some of it 
Is not made by the boys. 


A Health Acrostic 
By Margaret H. Morton 


(This may also be used as the basis of an 
effective poster.) 
Have a clean handkerchief each morn- 
ing. 
Exercise outdoors each day. | 
Avoid using a common drinking cup. 
Leave coffee and tea alone. 
Take milk every day. 
Have clean hands before meals. 
Remember four glasses of water a day. 
“— fresh fruits or vegetables every 
ay. 
Let your teeth have a brush often. 
Each week take one bath or more. 
Sleep long hours with windows open. 


(Including New Year’s, Valen- 


(192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(120 pages.) 


s BIRTHDAY. 
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Columbia Educational Records 


on the Grafonola 


Give Children a True Appreciation 
of Good Music 


N appreciation of good music is a capacity or a devel- 

oped ability to recognize and prefer the better types 

of music. And to accustom children to hear good music 

will enable them to form right standards of judgment 
in their choice of music. 


The following is a selected list of records for children: 


LISTENING PLAY BAND 


(a) The Doll’s Cradle Scng; (a) Rataplan. (Donizetti) ; 

(b) The Top. (Bizet) ‘Petite (b) Serenata. (Moskowski) ; 
es A-3103 (c) Waltz No. 5. (Koschat) 

(c) The Trumpeter and Drummer. 75c (ab Qeney Reade. (iegtn): 





(Bizet) ‘Petite Suite (b) Shadows. (Schytte) 
Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


Little Sand: . (Brah ; 
etn ggg lama RHYTHMIC— Interpretative 
-S‘SA 


Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


(b) Lullaby. (Brahms) 
(a) The Mother Song. (Kucken) 
Type G-2, $125 (b) Golden Slumbers. (b) Gavotte. (Gossec) 
For school or home Columbia Miniature Orchestra. (a) Theme and Variation. 
March of the Little Lead (Chopin) ; 


Soldiers. (Pi A-3091 (b) Gavotte. (Leoncavallo) 
ieee panel Orchestra. 75c Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


SONGS 


Indian Lullaby. (Aiken) 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Waiting to Grow. (Aiken) 

(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
The Wind. (Stevenson-Aiken) 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Shoemaker John. (Aiken) 
(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 


~~ (a) Amaryllis. (Ghy); 


(a) March Militaire, Allegro and 

Trio. (Schubert) 

(a) Galop. (Von Suppe) ; 
(b) Theme from Sonata No. 1. 
(Haydn) 

Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 
(a) Wild Rider. (Schumann) ; 
(b) March. (Hollaender) 

(a) The Hobby Horse. 
(Schumann) ; 
(b) The Huntsman. (Gurlitt) 

Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 


THE STORY, OR PANTOMIME 
AND MUSIC 


Hansel and Gretel. 
(Humperdinck) } 
(a) Dance in the Cottage; A-7575 
(b) Dream Music; $1.25 
(c) Witches’ Ride; (d)’Valse; 

(e) Finale. 

March of the Gnomes. (Rebikov) ) A-3108 

c 


Dance of the Chinese Dolls. f 75 
(Rebikov) 


(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
My Fiddle. (Hartley) 

(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 
Mother Hen. (Hartley) 

(a) Vocal; (b) Orchestra 


MARCHES 


Special School Outfit (a) March from Opus 27. 
ype D-2 and Pushmobile si basermeyy ‘ 
ntra e arcn. 
seen “Christmas Tree Suite” (Gade) 
(a) March from Opus 40. 
(Schubert) ; 
(b) Soldier’s March. (Schumann) 


Columbia Miniature Orchestra. 








Teachers who are unable to secure these or 
any other school records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
tional Department, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed 
upon request. 





Type A-2, $30.00 
Portable, $50.00 peg rural schools 
For rural schools 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Educational Department 


Educational Department santieanene a 


COLUMBIA GRAP HOP HONE CO. a rn a iia omnia 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Graded List of Records () Grafonola Folder [1] 
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Address 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


—— 


POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR © 


Send in the .ames of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 


have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, tia, 








An Old Man’s Dreams 


It was the twilight hour; 
Behind the western hill the sun had 
sunk, 
Leaving the evening sky aglow with 
crimson light. 
The air is filled with fragrance and 
with sound; 

High in the tops of shadowy vine- 
wreathed trees, 
Grave parent-birds 

good-night songs, 
To still their restless brood. 
Across the way 
A noisy little brook made pleasant 
Music on the summer air, 
And farther on, the sweet, faint sound 
Of Whippoorwill Falls rose on the air, 
and fell 
Like some sweet chant at vespers. 
The air is heavy 
With the scent of mignonette and rose, 
And from the beds of flowers the tall 
White lilies point like angel fingers up- 
ward, 
Casting on the air an incense sweet, 
That brings to mind the old, old story 
Of the alabaster box that loving Mary 
Broke upon the Master’s feet. 


were twittering 


Upon his vine-wreathed porch 
An old white-headed man sits dream- 


ing 

Happy, happy dreams of days that are 
no more; 

And listening to the quaint old song 

With which his daughter lulled her 
child to rest: 


“Abide with me,” she says; 
“Fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens,— 
Lord, with me abide.” 


And as he listens to the sounds that fill 
the 

Summer air, sweet, dreamy thoughts 

Of his “lost youth’ come crowding 
thickly up; 

And, for a while, he seems a boy again. 

With feet all bare 

He wades the rippling brook, and with 
a boyish shout 

Gathers the violets blue, and nodding 
ferns, 

That wave a welcome from the other 


ide. 
With those he wreathes 
The sunny head of little Nell, a neigh- 
bor’s child, 
Companion of his sorrows and his joys. 
Sweet, dainty Nell, whose baby life 
Seemed early linked with his, 
And whom he loved with all a boy’s de- 
votion. 


Long years have flown. 

No longer boy and girl, but man and 
woman grown, 

They stand again beside the brook, 
that murmurs 

Ever in its course, nor stays for time 

* nor man, 

And tell the old, old story, 

And promise to be true till life for 
them shall end. 


Again the years roll on, 

And they are old. The frost of age 
Has touched the once-brown hair, 
And left it white as are the chaliced 

lilies. 
Children, whose rosy lips once claimed 
A father’s blessing and a mother’s love, 
Have grown to man’s estate, save two 
Whom God called early home to wait 
For them in heaven. 


And then the old man thinks 
How on a night like this, when faint 
And sweet as half-remembered dreams 
Old Whippoorwill Falls did murmur 
soft 
Its evening psalms, when fragrant lilies 
Pointed up the way her Christ had 


| God called the wife and mother home, 
And bade him wait. 
Oh! why is it so hard for 
Man to wait?—\to sit with folded hands, 
Apart, amid the busy throng, 
And hear the buzz and hum of toil 
around; 


sheaves 
Of earthly fruits, while he looks idly 


on, 
And knows he may not join, 
But only wait till God has 
“Enough!” 
And calls him home? 


:aid, 


And thus the old man dreams, 
And then awakes; awakes to hear 
The sweet old song just dying 
On the pulsing evening air: 


‘“‘When other helpers fail, 
And comforts flee, 
Lord of the helpless, 
On, abide with me!” 


Eliza M. Sherman. 


The Courtin’ 


God er sech nights, all white an’ 
sti 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder. 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort 
died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther 


Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


’Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 

Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’; 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv 


em 
Fust this one, an’ then thet, by 
spells— 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


To see men reap and bind the goldex , 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


‘n’ she’d blush scarlet, right in 
prayer, 
Wher her new meetin’-bunnit 


Felt somenow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sct upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ve, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve gut 2 new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle. 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?” 
“Wal—no—I come dasignin’ ”— 
“To see my Ma? _ She’s_ sprinklin’ 

clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 


To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I’d better call agin”; 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister’: 
Thet last work pricked him like a pin, 
An’—Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The a clost roun’ her heart felt 
glue 
Too tight for all expressin’, 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy. 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 





James Russell Lowell. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


eight years that it has been a feature 
need this book both for classroom use 
limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 





gone, 





208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
You will want and 
Bound in 


of our magazine. 
and for personal pleasure. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 
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The Wishir-z Bridge 


Among the legends sung or said 
Along our rocky shore, 

The Wishing Bridge of Marblehead 
May well be sung once more. 


An hundred years ago (so ran 
The old-time story) all 

Good wishes said above its span 
Wevtid, soon or late, befall. 


If pure and earnest, never failed 
The prayers of man or maid 

For him who on the deep sea sailed, 
For her at home who stayed. 


Once thither came two girls from 
school 
And wished in childish glee: 
And one would be a queen and rule, 
And one the world would see. 


Time passed; with change of hopes 
and fears 
And in the self-same place, 
Two women, gray with middle years, 
Stood, wondering, face to face, 


With wakened memories, as they met, 
They queried what had been: 

“A poor man’s wife am I, and yet,” 
Said one, “I am a queen. 


“My realm a little homestead is, 
Where, lacking crown and throne, 
I rule by loving services 
And patient toil alone.” 


The other said: ‘The great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love’s and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed. 


“IT see but common sights of home, 
Its common sounds I hear, 

My widowed mother’s sick-bed room 
Sufficeth for my sphere. 


“I read to her some pleasant page 
Of travel far and wide, 

And in a dreamy pilgrimage 
We wander side by side. 


“And when, at last, she falls asleep, 
My book becomes to me 

A magic glass: my watch I keep, 
But all the world I see. 


“A farm-wife queen your place you 


While fancy’s privilege 
Is mine to walk the earth at will, 
Thanks to the Wishing Bridge.” 


“Nay, leave the legend for the truth,” 
The other cried, “and say 
God gives the wishes of our youth 
But in His own best way!” 
John G. Whittier. 


The Things Divine 


These are the things I hold divine: 
A trusting child’s hand laid in mine, 
Rich brown earth and _ wind-tossed 
trees, 
The taste of grapes and the drone of 
bees 
A rhythmic gallop, long June days, 
A rose-hedged lane and lovers’ lays, 
The welcome smile on neighbors’ faces, 
Cool, wide hills and open places, 
Breeze-blown fields of silver rye, , 
The wild, sweet note of the plovers 
cry, 
Fresh spring showers and scent of box, 
The soft, pale tint of the garden phlox, 
Lilacs blooming, a drowsy neon, 
A flight of geese and an autumn moon, 
Rolling meadows and_ storm-washe 
heights, : 
A fountain murmur on summer nights, 
A dappled fawn in the forest hush, 
Simple words and the song of a thrush, 
Rose-red dawns and a mate to share 
With comrade soul my gypsy fare, F 
A wailing fire when the twilight ends, 
A gallant: heart and the voice ° 
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low Many Te achers Want to Join 


The Dont Worry Club ? 


0 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t 
Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of 
loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has now 
become the popular one. 

We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it 
has grown from a very small beginning until today 
thousands of Teachers, throughout America, share 
its protection and, in time of need, participate in its 
benefits. 


Start the New Year right by becoming one of 
those fortunate Teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Sick- 
ness or Accident. 


—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address in the corner, 
tear off and mail for complete information. It will 
place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
734 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


ree 
hak 2 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally dis- 
abled by Accident or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month 
for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from work and requires medical attention at least once a week. 
After your policy has been maintained in continuous force for 
one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities 
of from $333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents 
sustained through railway, street car or steamboat 
wreck. Protects during the vacation period as well as 
during the school year. 

f you desire larger benefits, either for acci- 
dental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. 
will supply your needs at a proportionately in- 
creased premium charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of 
our Booklet explaining fully the bene- 
fits of the T. C. U. to every teacher not 
now a member. Just sign, clip and 
mail the coupon. It will place you 
under no obligation whatever. 


Write Your Name 
Below for Full 


Information 
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The Post Card as a “Tracer” 
By Clara M. Bush 


AM always glad to learn from one of my for- 
I eign pupils that a friend of his has arrived in 

this country about the time the Evening Schools 
begin. Many a time a pupil has entered my room 
only a few days after leaving the ship. It seems 
to be customary for the “cousin” or “friend” to 
hurry the newcomer into an Evening School, for 
they realize that it provides the last escape from 
the awful loneliness that is the lot of every for- 
eigner newly arrived. 

One of the firmest bonds of friendship between 
the teacher and the pupil in the Evening School is 
the humble post card. I keep a stock of cards on 
hand at the school and if a “boy” (often a man in 
years) is absent, I stop a moment after school to 
write to him, saying that we missed him, hope he 
is not sick and will look for him in his place the 
next night. I drop the card in the mail box on the 
way home and the next day, when he reaches his 
boarding place after a hard day’s work, his head 
spinning with the strangeness of everything, or his 
heart sick within him because he has found no 
work, that post card will be waiting for him, the 
only bright spot in the long day. The whole house- 
hold crowd about him, each one tries to read it and 
finally when some friend has been called in to 
translate it, the homesick fellow’s heart warms to- 
ward the teacher who remembered him. 

When the pupil returns the next night I ask 
him if he received the post card and even though 
he may not understand my words he knows what I 
am talking about for, with an expansive smile, he 
pulls it out of his pocket. Often he tries to say 
“Thank you” in English, evidently having been tu- 
tored for the occasion by some English-speaking 
friend. But there is no need of the spoken thanks; 
his pleasure and gratitude are shown in his face. 
He displays his post card to the other boys in the 
class, who appreciate the friendly spirit of the 
teacher and silently vow to “come to school every 
night.” Many a time has a pupil confessed to me 
that he had planned to go to the picture show with 
his friends but the card waiting for him at supper 
time caused him to change his mind and come to 
school. 

Pupils, sick in the hospital, have been cheered by 
the cards, all of which were carefully saved and de- 
livered: by friends on their Sunday visits. When 
discharged from the hospital these boys, still too 
weak to work all day and attend school in the even- 
ing, have come to thank me for remembering them 
and to assure me that they will return as soon as 
they are stronger. 

The sending of the card makes the pupil so ap- 
preciative of the teacher’s kindness that often he 
will beg his landlady to telephone to the school or 
ask a friend in another room to come in and tell me 
that he is ill, has gone on a visit or has left town; 
and many a letter have I received from pupils, writ- 
ten in their own language or in broken English, 
telling me that they are leaving the city and bid- 
ding me good-by. 

The high estimation in which the post card is held 
is shown by the jealousy of pupils who have re- 
ceived none. They will demand, “Why me no card?” 
not understanding at first that they are sent only to 
absentees; and when the explanation is given, they 
laughingly declare that they “will not come for 
two weeks.” 

If a teacher writes one hundred cards during the 
winter the outlay will be but one dollar, which is 
small when compared with the good they will do. 
Besides, that teacher becomes the popular one—her 
pupils are all the time bringing their friends to the 
principal and insisting that they be put in her 
room because “Miss Blank likes Italians” (or what- 
ever nationality the speaker is). 

Until a teacher tries the post card plan, she can- 
not imagine the kindly feeling established in the 
foreign district toward the night-school as an 
American institution and toward the American 
teacher as a friend, or the pathetic gratitude of her 
pupils who, in a few years, will become our fellow- 
citizens. 


Story Telling 
By Estelle Bennett, B. Ped. 


T has been only very lately in our era of school 
improvement that story telling has come into 


* 


its own, and that the story teller has been’ given’ 


a special place in the school curriculum. 

True, in former times stories were told in the 
schoolroom, but their chief purpose was ito bring 
back the wandering attention of the children, and 
sometimes to form the basis for an introduction to 
literature. 

However we are coming to realize more and more 
the ethical value of the story. As a matter of fact, 
stories were told first in an effort to teach. Con- 
sider the old folk tales and legends. Surely they 
hold a deeper purpose than entertainment alone. 

While we are willing to admit the value of the 
story, most of us would rather read one than tell 
one, for few of us can so tell a tale as to hold 
the interest from start to finish. However, we can 
all learn how and we will be well repaid; for a 
story told by the teacher or the playground leader 
is twice as interesting as one she reads. 

First, be sure you know your story yourself, then 
think of your audience and adapt it to them 





THE NEW YEAR 


A Flower unblown, a Book unread, 

A Tree with fruit unharvested: 

A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade, ’neath silent skies: 

A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed, 
A Casket with its gift concealed; 
This is the Year that for you waits, 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 


Horatio Nelson Powers. 


Bal 


Interpretation for a Teacher 


The Flower, the Book, the fruiting Tree, 
Found in the Way by you and me: 
The untrod Path, the House with rooms 
That lack, as yet, the heart’s perfumes: 
The Landscape wih its silent shade: 
The Casket with its gold inlaid: 

The wondrous Fountain—all of these, 
Are Teachers’ Opportunities. 

For all of these, my teacher friend, 
Are Boys and Girls—I apprehend— 
Immortal souls, entrusted you, 

With power to will and power to do: 
Are souls as sensitive to touch 

As films to light—Then overmuch 
Your care shall be to touch as for 
Eternity. 


The year that’s past is gone. Forget 

Its failures that have brought regret. 

The year that lies before—unknown 

To mortal ken—For you big-grown 

With opportunity—If God so will, 

Receive from Him and use until 

Its very close. His Approbation 

Deem your GREAT REWARD, 

His “Well Done” 

Plaudit, pay “in full” regard for every 
service 

You may render girls and boys 

Whose hands outstretched, solicit bread 

Or fish. Shall we give them, instead, 

A stone, because perchance, the stone lies 


near, 
While bread and fish will cost us dear, 
And must be bought by sweat of brow? 


Nay. God forbid! But let us now 
With visions of the ancient Seer 
Pledge better SERVICE for this Year. 


E. L. C. 











We have some sort of introduction for every 
lesson we aim to teach. In the same way, you must 
have an introduction for your story. This, espe- 
cially if given by a beginner, should be short. We 
all know how uninteresting long explanations are. 

Next, be sure your story is orderly. Give your 
facts, step by step. This cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Otherwise, you will have to interrupt 
yourself with “Oh! I forgot to tell you,” and then 
most of the force is lost. 

Do not lose sight of the climax but do not end the 
story with that unless it leaves your hearers satis- 
fied. Don’t make it necessary for them to ask: 
“What happened then?” after you have finished. 

On the other hand, the amateur is likely to wan- 
der on and on in his story because he cannot seem 
to come to an end. Watch yourself and see that you 
don’t do that. 

Every story teller before presenting his work to 
his class should go over it carefully to be sure he 
has: 

1. A good beginning. 

2. A complete and orderly arrangement of events. 

3. A climax which forms the point of the story. 

4, An ending which leaves the mind of the audi- 
tor at rest. 

If a good story is well told it should end with the 
narrative. Moralizing will weaken its effect. 

After you have your plan for story telling, the 
next important element is practice. Do not attempt 
to learn the text by heart. Pick out the vital ele- 
ments of the story; eliminate any episodes that do 
not add power to it; elaborate the essential fea- 
tures; and then tell the story again and again, not 
alone until you are perfectly familiar with it, but 
until you can live it. 

Then think of ways to improve your work. 
Wherever you can, use direct instead of indirect 
discourse. It adds to the movement of your tale. 
If your characters do the talking it makes them 
more alive. 

A very helpful device to hold interest is the 
rhythmic repetition of words or phrases throughout 
the story. The “hoppity-kick, hoppity-kick” of Lit- 
tle Half Chick is a good example of this. 

After all, the most necessary thing in becoming 
a good story teller is practice. “If at first you don’t 
succeed try, try again.” The child is a friendly au- 
dience and his interest will spur you on. 





School Programs 
By Lucile Dee Horton 


OO often we hear the following remark from 

l the teacher: ‘‘We seldom give an entertain- 

ment in my school because in doing so, we 
lose much valuable time from the regular curricu- 
lum.” This is probably true when the practicing 
drags along in the usual manner. 

In our school we use the following plan to a 
great extent. The different parts are assigned, say, 
on a Friday. The announcement is emphatically 
made that the first rehearsal will be held the next 
Wednesday at which time all participants are to 
have their lines committed. In assigning the parts 
it is often well to read over the exercise together 
so that the children may grasp the general thought 
and manner of the play. You will be surprised to 
find that when Wednesday rolls around the boys 
and girls will know their lines. This indeed saves 
much time for now all emphasis may be put on ex- 
pression and action. Should there be a laggard 
in the lot who has failed in the memory assignment, 
give his part to another. Such a device works ad- 
mirably, for the average American school child 
takes keen delight in being in the “school perform- 
ance.” Aside from proving a wonderful time- 
saver this plan gives good memory training; and 
is not clear, concentrated effort beneficial? 

Let us then not give up the school program. As 
school athletics hold their place in stimulating 
school life, so does the school program have an 
equal rank. You will find the whole community 
more interested and co-operative after the produc- 
tion of a good wholesome entertainment. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 48) 
HARMONIZING A COMMUNITY 
were ready for anything that promised 
a little fun. Soon every home in the 
district was interested in rehearsals, 

costumes, ete. 

The entire district turned out to see 
the play. When the foreign father 
saw his daughter acting on the stage as 
cleverly as the “‘American’s” daughter, 
he decided that he had as much right 
as anyone to know what was to be 
bought with the money raised. In this 
way all the patrons soon met on com- 
mon ground, with common interests. 
It was the beginning of a progressive 
community spirit—FERN KAUFFMAN, 
Nebraska. 

Device for Number Work 

To get my class of beginners inter- 
ested in number work I cut pictures 
from magazines: hats, watches, girls, 
babies, birds, houses, dogs, cats, flow- 
ers, etc. Then, taking stiff cardboard, 
I cut strips about eight by sixteen 
inches and pasted the pictures on to 
represent the different number combi- 
nations, as, three hats and two hats; 
four watches and three watches. Be- 
tween the objects I put a plus sign 
made with crayon or cut from black 
mounting paper and pasted on. 

The cards were not all made at one 
time, but a new one was added about 
twice a week. This kept up the inter- 
est and the children watched eagerly 
for the new cards to appear.—ALvVA M. 
GRUNDER, Pennsylvania. 


How We Won a Loving Cup 

It will interest rural teachers to 
know how much the county agent can 
help them make a live school out of a 
dead one. I wrote our agent that I 
wished to have my pupils do club work. 
From that time till the county agent 
came, I read to the children letters 
and articles about various clubs in the 
farm papers which I take. Right here 
I wish to say that every rural teacher 
should take at least two good farm 
papers. 

When the county agent came, we 
organized the Mount View Pig Club. 
From the start the club was determined 
to win the first place in the state. 
Thus we studied closely everything 
that would help us win. In the fall 
when the reports were made out, com- 
position work became interesting, for 
a well-told story helped to win. We 
learned many a lesson in agriculture 
and arithmetic without recognizing 
them as such. 

The joy and excitement ran high 
when our local paper stated that the 
Mount View Pig Club had won firse 
prize in the whole state and that the 
big silver loving cup offered by the 
State Bankers’ Association was on 
display in the local bank. 

It was hard to know just what the 
thoughts of the boys and girls were 
when they looked upon the words 
engraved on the beautiful loving cup: 
“Won by Mount View Pig Club,” as it 
was the first loving cup that they had 
ever seen. The banker, the town, the 
county agent and the school patrons 
were proud of the club. The teacher 
—well, I felt that many fruitless days 
were fruitful. It made me love my 
work better.—GEORGE Bott, Arizona. 


The History Review 

A review in history was due my 
fourth grade class, and I dreaded it. 
Then one day an ill wind blew me much 
good. The children had taken chalk 
from the schoolroom and drawn pic- 
tures the entire length and breadth of 
the sidewalk in front of the school. 
They must be made to know that they 
had done wrong, but how? 

After much thought, this is what I 
did. We talked together for a few 
minutes about the wrong which had 
been done and then I said, “If you 
want to draw pictures with chalk, 
we'll draw some that are worth while.” 
They looked at me in amazement and 
then shamefacedly took their places at 
the board while I explained our new 
game, 

Each child was to illustrate a his- 
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tory fact we had learned. As soon as 
a pupil had finished his illustration, 
he turned away from the board and 
waited for me to come to him, look at 
his a my and give a_ suggestive 
word. 


said, “Pilgrims.” He replied, “Yes, 


the Pilgrims came to Plymouth in | 


1620. 

' The pictures were original, some- 
times difficult to guess, but we killed 
two birds with one stone, for the chil- 
dren’s desire to use chalk was directed 
into proper channels and the history 
review became a pleasant occurrence 
in my grade.—MARGUERITE D. WAISH, 
Connecticut. ~ 


A Wide-Awake Word Drill 


_ All children as well as grown-ups 
like competition. In connection with 
our reading we have word drills in the 
form of games. In our room there are 
six rows of desks. We divide the class 
in half. We imagine that we are taking 
part in a big baseball game and each 
division chooses a name. We choose 
either names of towns or names of 
teams we know of. For example, one 
side calls itself, “Red Sox,” while 
the other is “New York Giants.” The 
words are written in a circle drawn on 
the board, and as the “man” comes up 
to “bat” he says, with eyes closed, 

“Tick-tack-toe, 

Here I go, 

If I don’t miss 

I’ll take this.’’ 

The pointer is the bat and the words 
are pointed to as the above verse is 
said. The word pointed to is pro- 
nounced, and if it is correct the play- 
er’s side scores one point. If there is 
an odd number of players one is 
chosen to be the score keeper. If not, 
each player marks his own point. The 
names of the teams are written on the 
board where all can see. The side 
having the greatest number of points 
wins. 

This game will undoubtedly arouse 
the interest of any child in the primary 
grades. It not only teaches children 
fair play in teamwork but it teaches 
them to be careful in the pronuncia- 
tion of words.—ANNIE IRIAN, Louis- 
jana. 


Memory Helps 
It is with pleasure that I forward 
information concerning an indispensa- 
ble method I use, which originated in 
the classroom as a history help in 
memorizing dates, etc. Following is a 
concrete example: 


Question: “How did the United 
States come into possession of Louis- 
jana?” 

Answer: “The United States 


gained possession of Louisiana by pur- 
cnasing it from France.” 

Question: “When purchased?” No 
answer. 

Teacher: “Can some pupil suggest 
to Mary any helpful way of remem- 
bering 1803, the date of purchase?” 
No answer. 

Teacher: “Is there any figure in the 
date, 1803, that resembles a letter in 
the word ‘Louisiana’?” 

The pupils will think deeply and 
some member of the class will asso- 
ciate the zero in “1803” with the ‘“‘O” 
in the word “Louisiana.” 

I have successfully followed this 
plan for two years, and the work of 
the pupils was recently above the 
average in a long history review, cov- 
ering seventh and eighth grade work. 
I will give another example of this 
successful method. It is essential that 
pupils leaving the grammar grades 
know when our first protective tariff 
was instituted, when the First Na- 
tional Bank was founded, etc. After 
showing the children that these were 
started during Washington’s adminis- 
tration, I had them repeat the follow- 
ing words after me several times, 
“First President, First National Bank, 
and first protective tariff.” After that 
they had no trouble in remembering 
these important facts—Mrs. BEn 
Evans, California. 





Those who have a heart to do good 
never need complain for lack of oppor- 
tunity.—M. Henry. 


For instance, one child having | 
drawn a sailboat near a huge rock, 1 | 











This booklet has helped 
to bring happiness 
to thousands of women 


“DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY” 


It is a handsome booklet of 64 pages—with a cover 
design by Neysa McMein. Yet it isn’t the size of the 
booklet that counts, or the attractiveness of the cover. 
It is the message it contains for you. 


For within the pages of this booklet you will find the 
full story of the Woman’s Institute—this great school 
which is bringing the happiness of pretty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost too good to be true, and the 
joy of being independent in a successful business, to 
women and girls in all circumstances and in every 
section of the country. 

Already, more than 150,000 women and girls have 
found the answer to their clothes problem with the 
help of this booklet. 


If you would like to know how to have more clothes 
for yourself and other members of your family at half 
their usual cost; if you would like to be able to plan 
and design distinctive, becoming clothes for yourself 









or others; if you would like to have a dressmaking or 
millinery shop of your own or would even like to earn 
money sewing for others at home, then you, too, will 


find inspiration and a practical plan in this booklet. 


This booklet is an expensive one to print and we do 
not wish to send it to those who are merely curious, 
But if you are really interested, mark and mail this 
coupon and we shall be glad to send you a copy free. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Penna. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your 64-page booklet, “Dressmaking 


Made Easy.” 


] How to Make My Own Clothes 
(_] How to Make Children’s Clothes 
(] How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 


Name 


I am most interested in the subject before which I have marked X:— 
C] How to Design Becoming Clothes 

(_] How to Make My Own Hats 

(J How to Earn Money as a Milliner 





Address. 
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Franklin---The Wisest American 
of His Time 


(Continued from page 59) 


(Ben enters right. Looks around. His spare 
clothes stick out of his pockets and he presents a 
peculiar appearance.) 

BEN (as if talking to himself)—Well, well, so 
this Philadelphia. My, but I’m tired and hungry, 
too. Ha, there’s a baker’s boy with a basket of 


bread. I’ll get a few small rolls. 
(Baker’s boy, who has entered left calling 
“Bread! Bread!” goes over to doors at back of 


stage and asks women standing there if they want 
bread, then he comes to Ben.) 

Bory—Bread? 

Ben—Yes, I’ll take ten cents’ worth. (Boy hands 
him one large loaf. Ben starts to walk off, boy 
hands him another and another.) 

Ben—My, what a lot of bread you get in Phila- 
delphia for ten cents! (Tucks one loaf of bread 
under each arm and takes one in his hands, starts 
to eat it, facing the audience. Deborah Read, 
standing in the doorway, looks at him and calls 
softiy to her friend in the other doorway.) 

DeBorAH—Look, Alice! Look at the funny boy 
with his clothes sticking out of his pockets and eat- 
ing those three immense loaves of bread! 

ALiceE—Yes, and on a Sabbath morning too. 

BEN (as if to himself)—Well, I can’t eat any 
more of this bread. 

(A poor woman enters left with her little boy who 
is crying that he is hungry.) 

BeNn—Ah, here is a poor woman who is worse off 
than I am. Pardon me, madam, could you use this 
bread? 

Woman—Yes, sir; oh, thank you, sir. 
along, sonny. 

(Ben slowly walks off towards the left, looking 
arovnd at the sights of the city.) 


Come 





READER—If Deborah Read, who was standing in 
her father’s doorway in Pniladelphia, had known 
that the funny-looking boy was to be her future 
husband she would have laughed more. Here we 
shall see Benjamin Franklin, who had become 
one of the most famous men of the day, and was 
now called Doctor Franklin, at home in Philadel- 
phia. Act III: “In Defence of His Country.” 
FRANKLIN—These are troublous times, Deborah. 
DrBporAH—Yes, indeed they are, Benjamin. 
FRANKLIN—England has now passed a new act 

galled the Stamp Act. 

DrsoraAni—The Stamp Act? What is that? 

FRANKLIN—It is a law requiring that all legal 
papers, newspapers, and almanacs must be printed 
on stamped paper. There is great excitement over 
it. In the House of Burgesses in Virginia a young 
man named Patrick Henry introduced a set of res- 
olutions declaring that only Virginians could tax 
Virginians. The resolution was passed by the 
House. I really think, though, that if the English 
Parliament knew how we felt about this act they 
would repeal it. 

(Knock is heard.) 

DEBORAH—Will you please go to the door, Sarah? 

Saran—Yes, Mother. Good evening, gentlemen. 

MEN—Good evening, Sarah. Might we see your 
father? 

SaraAun—Yes, step right in. 

MrEN—Good evening, Lady Franklin. 
ing, Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN—Did you attend the convention to- 
night, gentlemen? 

MrN—Yes, we have just come from there. 

First MAN—We are here on very important busi- 
ness. 

FRANKLIN—What is it? 

SEcoND MaN—At the convention it was decided 
that someone should go to England in defence of the 
Colonies. We have come to ask you to go. 

FRANKLIN (surprised)—Are there not many 
others better fitted than I? 

MreN—No, Dr. Franklin, you are the only one. 
Will you not go? 

FRANKLIN—Yes, I will be only too glad to go in 
defence of my country. 


Good even- 








READER—Franklin went to England. While there 
he argued so well that the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. When he returned to America he was one, 
of the men who drew up the Declaration of In- 


dependence. Act IV: “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 
(Scene: In Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
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cially directed. 


of Song, we are giving them herewith: 


the country. 





The National Week of Song 


HOSE readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS who recall the fine feeling of 
content which came over them last February after the conclusion of a successful ob- 
servance of the National Week of Song will not have to be urged to begin at once to 
make plans for the eighth annual observance of the event in 1923. 
some who have not yet participated in such an observance. 
the significance of the movement or appreciated how much real happiness and joy it brings 
into the life of hundreds of thousands of people. 


The National Week of Song is always that week in February of each year in which Wash- 
ington’s birthday occurs. In 1923 it will begin Sunday, February 18, and conclude Satur- 
day, February 24. February may seem rather distant, but nevertheless it will soon be here. 
We therefore suggest that you begin to plan at once for the most successful observance of 
the event that you can possibly carry through. If you will do this, you will never regret it. 
The happiness you can thus bring to others will be reflected back upon yourself. 


For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with the purposes of the National Week 


1. To awaken the singing spirit and set all America singing. 

2. To cultivate a taste for songs of the better sort. 

3. To bring people together in their communities and develop the community spirit. 

4. To develop and strengthen the great American spirit and uphold high ideals by the 
singing of such songs as uplift and inspire. 

5. To amalgamate and give spectacular expression once a year to all of the earnest ef- 
forts put forward to establish community singing by various organizations throughout 


Further helpful suggestions can be secured by addressing The National Week of Song, 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


There are, however, 
They cannot have realized 


It is to them that this message is espe- 








Thomas Jefferson standing right of desk, Franklin 
seated and Samuel Adams left.) 

JEFFERSON (handing document to Franklin) — 
Read that conclusion of the Declaration, Dr. Frank- 
lin. I want to hear it from someone else’s lips. 

(Franklin reads the last of the Declaration.) 

SAMUEL ADAMS—Fine, fine, that document shall 
last forever! 

FRANKLIN— Well done! 
it with a flourish. 


I shall sign my name to 





READER—Franklin did sign his name with a 
flourish. On a certain November Day of 1775, a 
little lame Frenchman had called upon Dr. Frank- 
lin at the Committee Rooms at Carpenters’ Hall. 
He was the writer of several mysterious letters 
to Congress that told nothing, but simply asked 
for an opportunity to deliver a secret and im- 
portant message. So, at last, Franklin was ask- 
ed to see him in company with two other members 
of Congress, Jefferson and Jay. In the next act 
you will hear this message. Act V: “The Little 
Lame Frenchman.” 

(Franklin, Jefferson and Jay around a table.) 

FRANKLIN—Congress has asked us to see this 
Frenchman. He is due here any minute. (Knock.) 
Ah, there he is. (Jefferson goes to door.) 

JEFFERSON—How do you do, sir! 

FRANKLIN—Won’t you be seated? 

FRENCHMAN—No, my message is brief—but im- 
portant. We are alone? (Looks around.) 

FRANKLIN—Yes, quite alone. Tell your message. 

FRENCHMAN—It is this: Whenever the Ameri- 
cans need arms, money or ammunition, France will 
gladly supply them! 

FRANKLIN—Who sent you? 
authority to deliver such a message? 
any introduction or credentials? 

FRENCHMAN (shrugging shoulders and draw- 
ing his hand across his throat)—Gentlemen, I take 
care of my head! (Exits. All look at each other 
wonderingly.) 

FRANKLIN—We must begin to sound our friends 
abroad! 

JEFFERSON—Yes, we should investigate this. 

JaY—wWe should send someone to France. 

JEFFERSON—Whom shall we send but Dr. Frank- 
lin? When we report this to Congress they will 
surely ask him to go. 

FRANKLIN—Well, I am old and good for nothing, 
but, as the storekeepers say of their remnants of 
cloth, I am but a fag-end and you may have me for 
what you wish. 


Who has given you 
Have you 





READER—Franklin was sent to France and suc- 
ceeded in winning the hearts of the French people. 


France sent money, men and ammunition. While 
in France, Franklin was told of the surrender of 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis. The war was at an 
end. America was free! The Treaty of Peace 
was signed and Franklin returned to America. 
Benjamin Franklin at eighty-four did one more 
deed to add luster to his glorious name and to 
show to others the way to increase the thirteen 
stars on the flag to the forty-eight which it now 
has. The Constitution brought this about. Act 
VI: “The Rising Sun.” 
(Franklin, Washington, and other leaders are 
gathered together to sign the Constitution.) 
FRANKLIN—I want to read again the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
(Copy this on a large sheet of paper which can be 
held up and read, giving the right effect.) 
WASHINGTON—If the states reject this one they 
will never sign another in peace. The next will be 
drawn in blood. (Members start to sign.) 
FRANKLIN—I have often and often in the course 
of the session and vicissitudes of my hopes and 
fears as to its issue looked at that sun behind the 
speaker’s chair and wondered whether it was a ris- 
ing or a setting sun, but now I know it is a rising, 
not a setting sun. 





READER—Benjamin Franklin was a prophet, was 
he not? The Constitution was adopted and rati- 
fied—and America began to shed its light of lib- 
erty which has never grown dim. Conclusion: 
“The Old Philosopher’s Only Regret.” 

(Scene same as the first.) 

GRANDDAUGHTER (jumping up)—Oh, Grandpa! 
That was an interesting story! 

FRANKLIN—And now my life story is nearly 
ended. My life has been a happy and busy one and 
my only regret is that I could not have been born 
two or three centuries hence. There will be many 
inventions in the next age. Would that I could live 
to see them. But that is not to be. To you, my 
dear, and (going to front of stage and extendiny 
arms) to all the children of America, we, her found- 
ers, leave the heritage of freedom. Guard it al- 
ways. 5 

GRANDDAUGHTER—We will, Grandpa! 

(Curtain.) 





READER—To you, boys and girls, we have shown 
a few scenes from Benjamin Franklin’s busy. 
eventful life. May it be to you an inspiration to 
endeavor; for, with Franklin as an example, you 
can never aspire too high or hold in too much 
esteem the love of liberty, of country, or of man- 
kind. : 
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Practical Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 50) 

Pupils’ Motive. A farmer had three 
pieces of land cut up into peculiar 
shapes by a railroad that crossed them. 
Not knowing how to figure up the area 
of these — he made a drawing of 
each and sent them to the country 


school to be “figgered.” Explain the 
process, 
Preparation. Teacher draws on the 


board a scalene, right-angled triangle; 
a scalene, obtuse-angled triangle; an 
isosceles acute-angled triangle. 

Examine the three figures very care- 
fully. What properties have they in 
common? (Angles and sides.) How 
many angles has each? Using the pre- 
fix tri for three, give these figures a 
suitable name. (Triangles.) Point 
out the differences as you see them. 
Now measure the sides with a ruler. 
What additional differences do you 
find? Did you find any with all three 
sides equal? Using the word lateral 
for sides and the prefix equi for equal, 
form a word that will describe a tri- 
angle with all three sides equal. Find 
one with but two sides equal. This is 
called an isosceles triangle. The tri- 
angle which has no two sides equal is 
called a scalene triangle. 

Show that triangles may also be 
named from their angles. What three 
kinds of angles do you find in these 
three triangles? Find one whose 
largest angle is a right angle. This is 
called a right-angled triangle. Find 
one whose largest angle is larger than 
a right angle. This is called an ob- 
tuse-angled triangle. What is an 
acute-angled triangle? 

Development. From white paper cut 
as many different kinds of triangles as 
you' can. Name each. What is the 
base of each? What is the altitude? 
From white paper cut two triangles ex- 
actly alike. Can you place them to- 
gether in any way to form a figure 
that we have studied? Show that a 
rectangle can be formed. Place two 
equilateral triangles together. Show 
that they form a parallelogram. What 
is the altitude of the parallelogram? 
How does that correspond with the al- 
titude of the original equilateral trian- 
gle? How long is the base of the par- 
allelogram? How does its length com- 
pare with the length of the base of the 
equilateral triangle? Explain how to 
find the area of the parallelogram. 
What part of the parallelogram is the 
se Perform the operations sug- 
gested above with many triangles, 

Comparison. Examine all of the fig- 
ures you have made by combining two 
triangles exactly the same in size. 
What is the area of each? State how 
you found it. Now separate these fig- 
ures into their parts. Each triangle 
forms exactly what part of the entire 
figure? (One half.) Then what part 
of the area of the parallelogram is the 
area of one of the triangles that form- 
ed it? Is this true with regard to all 
of these triangles? Do you think you 
could find any of which it would not be 
true? 

Generalization. Who can state the 
rule for finding the area of a triangle? 
Each member of the class should be 
asked to state the rule in his own 
words. By getting the opinions of the 
class, work out the best way of stating 
this rule. Compare the way you have 
stated it with the way in which your 
book states it. Which is_ better? 
Which should we memorize? Why? 

1. The area of a triangle is one-half 
that of a parallelogram having the 
same dimensions. 

2. The area of a triangle is one-half 
the product of the number of units of 
length in its base and the number of 
units of length in its altitude. 

Summary. What have we learned 
to-day about triangles? 

1. Triangles classified according to 
length of sides. 

a. Equilateral triangle. 
b. Isosceles triangle. 
c. Scalene triangle, 
2. Triangles classified according to 
size of their angles. 
a. Right-angled triangle. 
b. Obtuse-angled triangle. 
ce. Acute-angled triangle. 
8. Relation of area of triangle to a 
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parallelogram of the same dimensions. 
4. How to find the area of a triangle. 
Assignment. Explain the problem at 
beginning of lesson. Many problems 
from the textbook. 


(Lessons in Measurement continued in Feb- 
ruary). 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 

What are the five largest cities of the world? 
—North Dakota. 

New York, London, Berlin, Paris, 
Chicago. 

Where may I get rules and regulations for or- 
ganizing a Camp Fire Girls Club ?—Illinois, 

Write to Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 31 
East 17th St., New York City. 

In writing a business letter should one say 
“enclosed find’ or ‘“inclosed find’ ?—North 
Dakota. 

Dictionary of Errors by Sherwin 
Cody states that “inclosed” is now pre- 
ferred. This form seems to be more 
commonly used, but either may be used 
correctly. It is merely a matter of 
preference. 

Name a good commercial geography and tell 
where one may obtain correct and valuable in- 
formation regarding present railroad routes or 
steamship lines.—Wisconsin. 

Rocheleau’s Geography of Commerce 
and Industry, price $1.50, published by 
the Educational Publishing Company, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston or 2457 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, is a very good 
commercial geography. The Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, Chicago, publish an- 
nually commercial atlases which give 
accurate and up-to-date information 
regarding railroad routes and steam- 
ship lines, together with a _ great 
amount of other information commer- 
cially valuable. Information covering 
individual railroads and steamship 
lines may be secured from the offices 
of the respective companies. 

What reasons have been given by Leonard 


Wood for opposing Philippine independence ?— 
Wyoming. 


The report of Leonard Wood and W. 
Cameron Forbes, made to President 
Harding Nov. 29, 1921, states that 
“many Filipinos have shown marked 
capacity for government service.” On 
the other hand this report says, “We 
find that the government is not reason- 
ably free from those underlying causes 
which result in the destruction of gov- 
ernment. We find that the people are 
not organized economically nor from 
the standpoint of national defense to 
maintain an independent government.” 
This report stresses the fact that the 
public service has suffered from a “too 
rapid transfer of control to officials 
who have not had the necessary time 
for proper training.” In other words 
the Filipinos are not yet ready for in- 
dependence. The Wood-Forbes report 
was the result of several months’ care- 
ful investigating of general conditions 
in the islands. 

What publications of the United States gov- 


ernment are sent out free on request ?—Sub- 
scriber. 


Free publications may be secured 
from nearly one hundred boards, bu- 
reaus, and departments connected with 
the federal government. Lists of 
available documents may be had by 
addressing the respective bureaus or 
departments. Publications of general 
interest include those of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Bureau of Plant 
Industry; Bureau of Animal Industry; 
Weather Bureau; Forest Service; Bu- 
reau of Education; Geological Survey; 
Bureau of Mines; National Park Ser- 
vice; Bureau‘of Immigration; Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Children’s Bu- 
reau; Bureau of the Census; Bureau 
of Insular Affairs; Post Office Depart- 
ment; Pan American Union. While a 
great many publications are sent free 
others must be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Public Documents 
at actual cost. Some publications may 
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FREE 
Dress Designing 
Lessons 


Every woman or girl over 15 can design and make her own gowns if 
she wishes. Over 13,000 women, in every part of the world, have found 








A most delightful gown of 
crepe meteor. 
Dealer’s price ....s.ee. $45.00 


Actual cost 
4° yds. Crepe Meteor at 
CS errr 00 
34 yd. Georgette at $2.50 1.88 
2 ornaments ..sseeeees 4.00 











DRESS AND COSTUME DESIGNERS 
Get $2,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Many former students have opened parlors in 
their own homes, or elsewhere, and because of was 
their special training have quickly built up a 
Dress and Costume De- 
signing and Making is probably the best paying 
vocation now open to women and girls. 


most desirable clientele. 


Learn at Your Own Home 


You can take up this fascinating work at 
your own home by mail, giving only your spare 
It is most interesting, as you 
design and make one garment after another, as 
you proceed through the course. 
usually find the lessons so fascinating that they 
give much more time to them than they had an- 
ticipated, giving up amusements and entertain- 


time to the work. 


ments for the lessons. 


Handreds of women and girls are learning 
Millinery by Mail. 








Fashion’s last word in a 
brown wool crepe material. 
Dealer’s price ........+ $40.00 
Actual cost 
3% yds. 40 inch Crepe 
at $8.00 ...... eoccece $10.50 
\% yd. Satin (for band) 1.50 
Burned Ivory buckle... 3.00 


$15.00 
Course will save you $25.00 














that in ten weeks’ time, studying at their 
own home, evenings and during time they 
would otherwise waste, they can easily be- 
come expert at Designing and Making dress- 
es for themselves, their children. and their 
friends. They find that they save the entire 
cost of the course on the first garment they 
make, 


WORK FASCINATING 


The lessons are so fascinating and so sim- 
ple that girls 15 years and over can easily 
learn them, and in fact no girl should be al- 
lowed to grow up into womanhood unless she 
is thoroughly equipped with the knowledge 
contained in this course. Women who have 
had no previous experience whatever at sew- 
ing can easily and quickly learn to design 
and make gowns through this course, get- 
ting positions with large houses at big pay. 
You can give as much or as little time to 
work as you like, 





From Our Daily Mail 


Lodiburg, Ky.:—Before I 
became a student of your In- 
stitute, I was just a plain 
country woman and _iike 
thousands of other women, I 


self-conscious. I never 
wanted to go anywhere, for 
fear my clothes were not what 


other folks were wearing. I 
knew they looked cheap, for I 
could not afford to buy the 
things I wanted at the prices 
being asked. 

But now, what a difference. 
My friends all rave over my 
pretty dresses. To know if 
they were sincere, I made a 
dress for my sister, and in 
less than a week, I had orders 
for eight dresses to make for 
her friends. 

Now, whenever I go out, I 
feel confident I am_ properly 
dressed for the occasion. 

It has only cost me one half 
as much as before and now I 
am proud of my clothes, where 
I formerly was ashamed of 
them, 


MINNIE M, FELTNER. 


Students 











Send for Free Sample Lessons 


We want you to know just what these 
lessons are like. Send your name on 
the attached coupon. A very inter- 
esting book containing free sample 
lessons will then be sent you, by 

return mail. You will be under 
no expense or no obligation. 











COUPON 


You OWE IT TO YOUR- BA 
SELF AND YOUR FAM- 
Dept. L605 


ILY to get these sam- 
ple lessons. Send the & 
coupon NOW. You Ss 
may forget it as 

you turn to the 
next page. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, abso- 
lutely free of any charge, 
free sample lessons in the 
subject checked below. Aliso 
show me how I ean easily 
learn in 10 weeks to design and 
make original dresses and cos- 
tumes or hats, at about one third 
the usual selling price. 







OJ Dress and Costume Designing and 
Making 
© Millinery Designing and Making 


This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand to a friend. 
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ES(p SEEDS HIGHEST GRADE OBTAINABLE 
FREE 


FOR HOME OR SCHOOL GARDENS— 
WITH THESE ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS 

Here is your opportunity to secure ABSOLUTELY FREE any or all of 

these items. Every classroom should have them, especially when they can be obtained so 


TEACHERS: 
easily. If the article you desire for your school is not shown, write and tell us your needs, 
and we will tell you how many seeds you must dispose of to earn the article you desire. 


ESCO SEED ASSORTMENT, 10 Packages Specially Priced at 50 Cents 


One package each of CABBAGE, CARROT, RADISH; BEETS, LETTUCE, MUSKMELON, 
CUCUMBERS, ASTERS, ZINNIA, and MARIGOLD. 
Each package retails for 10c. Instructions for planting are printed on each package. 


PREMIUMS WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 
The children will enjoy 
buying or selling ESCO 
SEEDS to earn these 
class-room necessities: 
Accident Cabinet 
Regular Price, $4.85. 
Pencil Sharpener 
Regular Price, $1.25. 


Song Book 
Regular Price, 15c each. 
Bartlett Dictionary Holder 
Regular Price, $2.25. 
Construction Paper, assorted colors, 
250 sheets 9x12. Regular Price, $1.25. 
No. 6 Crayola Assortment of 6 stand- 
ard colors to box. Regular Price, 10c¢ 
each, 
Prices quoted in coupon below give you both the premium and these 
really dependable seeds for one-half the regular retail price of the seeds. 


TEAR OUT THIS BLANK--FILL IT IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. B, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN :—Send seeds as indicated by check mark below. I will sell them and remit 









i EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 




















the money, at which time you are to send premium with postage paid to 

DE geeks <shinS ne eeb aw es ties SADA SOSA S OEE OD ARRAS SS AO SSn ed oS oa eee kee eee ee 
Dene ss a0 ke : CITY 

|, ARs seep ee are 5) Serre ser a tere eset erry ror ts 


PREMIUM No. 1—Pencil Sharpener—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, and remit 85,00, 

PREMIUM No. 1-A—250 Sheets Assorted Construction Paper—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, 
and remit $5.00, 

PREMIUM No, 1-B—12 Boxes No. 6 Crayola----10 sortments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $5.00. 

or No. 2—15 Song Books, 170 of the World's 's Best Songs—-15 Assortments of seeds @ 50c 
each, remit $7.50. 

PREMIUM No. 2-A—One Bartlett Bictionasy Holder with canvas cover for Dictionary—15 Assort- 


ments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $7 
PREMIUM No. 3—One Accident Gabinet——20 Assortments af seeds @ 50c each, and remit $10.00, 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth: Bittersweet 


NEW EVERY MORNING 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sin- 
ning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you: 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are 
shed, 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted 
and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which 
night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever: 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God 
holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad 


























The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





renren SE Pion’ 
A 5 
“ Feb. 18, 1919 


“ Model “‘S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 144 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 











days which never 

Shall visit us more with their bloom 
and their blight, 

Their fullness of sunshine or sore 
rowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive 
them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in his mercy receive, forgive 
them! 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older 
sinning, 
. puzzles forecasted, and possible 


Take am with the day, and begin 
again. 
Susan Coolidge. 


PEACE A DUTY AND A 
PRIVILEGE 


Your brow is furrowed and your 
mouth is set. Your brain is awhirl 
with a multitude of tasks; tasks that 
clash against one another; tasks for 
which there is no time; tasks for which 
scant appreciation waits you when 
with torn heart and sinking spirits 
they are at last accomplished. It 
seems a hard world, an unjust world, 
a world of weariness and confusion 
and despair. 

Now I will utter a hard saying, but 

a true one: no man has a right to 
ive aught but an easy life. 

Ah, brother of the furrowed brow, 
you are trying to do many things, and 
you should do only one thing. You 
are trying to please many masters, 
and you should try to please only one 
master. You are baffled by many 
failures, but success has never been 
beyond an arm’s reach. It is because 
you have preferred the countless pur- 
suits of the world to the single pur- 
suit of God; the many minds of men 
to the one mind of the Master; the tin- 
sel rewards of earth to the lasting 
glories of heaven—it is for this reason 
that life seems hard to you. 

Be determined, then, that you will 
not be distracted. Count peace a duty, 
until you can know it as a blessed 
privilege. When your life begins to 
grow intricate and confused, quickly 
drop all its lines into your ’ Father’s 
hands, saying to him: “Father, this 
is your life, and not mine. Show me 
how Thou wouldst have me live it for 
Thee.”—A. R. W. 


NUGGETS 


Every day look at a beautiful pic- 
ture, read a beautiful poem, listen to 
beautiful music and, if possible, say 
some reasonable’ thing. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


Be but faithful, that is all, 
Go right on, and close behind thee, 
There shall follow still and find thee, 
Help, sure help! 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 


The tendency to persevere, to per- 
sist in spite of hindrances, discourage- 
ments, and impossibilities—it is this 
that in all things distinguishes the 
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oumemene 
Howto Reduce | 
your Weight 


OU NEED not carry 4 







1 KNOW you can because 63 a 
I have reduced 50,000 women [J 
from 20 to 8&5 pounds each; 9 
and what so many others 
have done YOU can do. & 

Don’t redace b: by drugs, y 1 
ruin your health; nor by He a 
pte it look old if you do. 
My wa: the common sense 
way andl ee enjoy every step. 


Individual Instruction 

at ute my marvelous success 
to the fact that I give each woman 
special instructions just for her 
individual case. | Rulld pry itality, 
strengthen your hea and teach 
you how to stand, walk and breathe, 


Read What One 
_Pupil Writes: 
**Last year I weighed 

are ponnde-- -this year 


Send me your belght, weight, age, 
and { wa a ust what you 
shou Id w our i fetters are held 
n strictest Ceakiona ou write 
Now, I will rill send zo a TREE Oy illus- 
t is surprising 


Fite to me today. (26. Ht 18, gurprising 


Sena Cocroft 15 years younger and 














\ Dept.301 1819Broadway New York 4 J 





° 
RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


-the nose 
and throat 





LUDEN’S 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
Give Quick Relief 


5 — Good —$ 
Magazines 
Woman’s 4 (Monthly) Our Price 














Good Stories, (Monthly) 
A Wo (Monthly) 
joeriaa Wenan, ci 1.00 


The Farm Journal, (Monthly) fun 7 oy 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 243 ; 

A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


3 WES 





You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published 4 
Washington for people everywhere. 
paper is the Ford of the publishing world; 
halfa > million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of re 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cehts (coin or stamps) toda} 
for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You willbe more than pleases 
PATHFINDER, 652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, ! 
will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Millinery Lessons FREE 











Women—Girls—15 or over can easily learn Millinery Design- 
ing and Making during their spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. v4 


Millinery Designers 
Frequently E. tarn 7 


$45 to $100, . Coupon 


a Week , Frat insite 
ny Women Start, Dept. L-838 
rors 7: 2 hasier® N. ¥. 







“tf send me sar 
‘ple. of, saeeons in Milli- 

signing and 
vf Making bo taught in ten 
weeks’ spare time. 


Send Coupon 
Immediately 

















strong soul from the weak.—Carlyle. 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 78) 


be secured direct from a bureau or de- 
partment, while requests for others 
must be made to Senators or the Rep- 
resentative in Congress from one’s dis- 
trict.. Lists of publications give the es- 
sential information as to distribution. 
It sometimes happens that the allot- 
ment for one Senator is exhausted but 
that the other Senator from one’s 
state may have a supply to his credit. 
This covers publications of which only 
a limited number are printed. 

What book by L. Allen Harker contains the 
characters, Fiametta, Voiceful Canon, and 
Janey; and where may the book be purchased? 
—Oregon. 

The title of this book is Concerning 
Paul and Fiametta. It is published 
by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

To whom does Yap belong and why is it im- 
portant now ?—Kansas. 

Brief information regarding Yap 
was given in this department some 
time ago. It is held by Japan under a 
mandate, but the American-Japanese 
treaty of December, 1921, limits the 
mandatory power to a certain extent, 
chiefly with reference to cable rights. 
The importance of Yap is due to its 
being the meeting point of the Manila, 
Shanghai, and Celebes oceanic cable 
lines. 

When you face a United States flag fastened 
on a wall should the blue field be to the right 
or left ?—Virginia. 

As one faces a flag fastened horizon- 
tally to a wall, or hung horizontally, 
the blue field should always be in the 
upper left-hand corner. When the flag 
is vertical the blue field should be in 
the upper right-hand corner. When 
hanging a flag on a porch or placing it 
in a window it must be remembered 
that it is to be viewed by those who are 
passing by. The flag will appear in- 
correct when viewed from the building, 
but correct when one faces it from the 
outside. When a flag is hung verti- 
cally across a street or in an open 
place where it is viewed from both sides 
the blue field should always be either 
to the north or east. 

What American woman first devoted herself 
to a literary career ?—Colorado. 

Anne Bradstreet was the first wom- 
an in America to give serious attention 
to literature. She wrote many poems 
of such merit that they received mark- 
ed praise from readers in — as 
well as in this country. owever, 
writing poetry was only a diversion. 
Furthermore, Mistress Bradstreet was 
born in England, coming to Massachu- 
setts when she was sixteen years of 
age. Harriet Beecher Stowe was the 
first American-born woman really to 
devote her life to a literary career. 
From childhood to old age literature 
was her one career. Although married 
she used her pen to help pay household 
expenses, and was almost constantly 
engaged in literary work. 


The Teacher’s Joy 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in dig- 
ging among fossils in order that he 
may interpret the great story of pre- 
historic life; if a Thoreau by a Walden 
pond is delighted with his studies of 
bugs and beetles; if a John Burroughs 
on his little patch of ground in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, glories in his life 
among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work 
of transforming a worthless desert 
cactus into an edible fruit, or in pro- 
ducing a sweeter rose or a fairer lily; 
if these and other workers whose names 
are legion, revel in the love of their 
work—then by what terms shall we 
designate the joy that should be the 
teacher’s, who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor 
with birds, bees or flowers, but with 
the child who is at once the most com- 
plex, the most plastic, the most beau- 
tiful, the most wonderful of all God’s 
creations. Yes, it’s a great thing to 
teach school, it’s a wonderful thing to 
teach school.—Frank W. Simmonds, 
—™ of Schools, Lewiston, 

ho. 








None but the guilty can be long and 
completely miserable—Goldsmith. 
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When I Visit My Schools— 
(Continued from page 34) 


There it was again—that assigning 
of lesson by pages only; not connecting 
it with to-day’s lesson or any other 
lesson. How much better it would have 
been if she had said, “To-day we 
learned about the Battle of Thermo- 
pyle and the brave Leonidas. Where 
was it that the Persians were striking 
for?” Pupil: “They were trying to 
capture the city of Athens.” “In our 
lesson for to-morrow we will see that 
there was another battle, but this time 
on the sea. After that battle the 
Athenians determined to fortify them- 
selves against future enemies. If you 
study the section on Salamis it will tell 
you about the battle, and the next part 
on The City Wall tells us how they 
fortified their city. That will take us 
to the bottom of page 37.” 

Such an assignment does not take 
much longer than the other. It gives 
the pupil a more definite idea of what 
he is to study and best of all it connects 
the lessons from one day to another, 
and gives a continuity which is sadly 
needed. 

I explained all this to: Miss K. and 
she determined to try it. 


NOVEMBER 13. 

I asked Miss O. how she liked our 
new scheme of the double recess. She 
said that she was delighted with it be- 
cause it did away with practically all 
of the necessity of leaving the room 
when the school is in session, Our 
morning session is from nine to twelve, 
and the old-fashioned recess used to 
come at 10:15 or 10:30. In our new 
plan we have a recess at ten o’clock 
for ten minutes. Even that is not a 
regular recess. During the first two 
minutes the girls are out of tht room 
and the boys move freely around, talk- 
ing if they wish. When the girls get 
back, the children all have six minutes 
of physical exercises. The boys may 
then leave the room for two minutes 
and the girls move around and talk. 
Then we have a regular free play, out- 
door recess at eleven o’clock for ten 
minutes. 

I have found many of the teachers 
using the same plan in the afternoon. 


NOVEMBER 14. 


I think every teacher ought to ac- 
quaint herself thoroughly with the 
teachers’ manuals of the various texts 
she is using. Many times this fall I 
have looked over the book closets in the 
different schools and found these man- 
uals tucked away and not in use at all. 
I believe if teachers would but take the 
time to go over these carefully they 
would feel that they could not teach 
well without them. They are so valu- 
able to good teaching of the subject 
that every teacher would be well re- 
paid if she were obliged to buy her own 
in case they were not furnished by the 
school department. You teachers who 
see this, look around and see if you 
have any such manuals that you are 
not making use of. If you want them, 
simply drop a card to the publishers of 
your texts asking if they have them 
and the prices. 

This on teachers’ manuals reminds 
me of something Miss K. asked me the 
other day. She wanted to know if I 
objected to teachers using the keys to 
arithmetics. I told her that I did not, 
but qualified that answer somewhat. If 
teachers use keys to save time in cor- 
recting work, all well and good; but if 
they use them because they have no 
knowledge of how the example is done 
I do not then believe in their use. Of 
course there are times when even good 
teachers in arithmetic find what we 
would call a “stickler.” In such a case, 
if she can save time to use to better ad- 
vantage elsewhere, it would be well to 
look up the example in the key. I 
should say, therefore, use a key if you 
can be judicious in its use. 


NOVEMBER 15. 


I gave out new literature books to 
several of the schools to-day. As I 
gave them out I told each teacher to be 
sure to read the introduction and 
“Word to Teachers” in the front of the 
book. I thought to myself that such 
direction ought not to be necessary. 





(Continued on page 76) 
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A Beautiful By 
Jell-O Book will y 
e Sent Free 
toany address 
upon 
fequest 








Many Reasons for Jell-O. 


CIENTISTS, through intensive research and countless experiments, 
have discovered long since, that sweets are essential and important 
factors in the well being of every normal human being; that to 

them the body is indebted for its inner heat, its energy, and its activity. 
Nutrition experts and dietists are agreed that the dessert is of as 
great value in the perfectly balanced meal as the more hearty dishes. 
Housewives declare there is no food product which so adequately 
answers the requirements of a well planned menu as JELL-O, and fur- 
thermore they select JELL-O for their first choice in dessert dishes for the 


following reasons : 


It is equally suited to the needs and appetites of both 


children and adults. 


It is the one dessert of which the family never tires. 

It is the most easily prepared of all sweet dishes. 

It may be varied in so many delectable ways that a different, 
tempting dessert is possible every day. 

It is delightful and satisfying in both summer and winter. 
It is always available no matter where one may be located 
and keeps perfectly if one desires to buy in quantity. 

It combines deliciously with fruits, nuts, cream and other 
tempting and nourishing accessories. 

It is appropriate for the simple every day meal or for the 
elaborate company menu. 

It is convenient, inexpensive and wholesome. 

Every Jell-O package has complete instructions on how to make up 
plain Jell-O. It is made in a minute by adding the contents of the pack- 
age to exactly one pint of boiling water and then cooling the mixture. 
Below are carefully worked-out recipes covering more elaborate dishes, 
but no recipe is too difficult to be made up by the most inexperienced 
housekeeper. Each one of them is offered as being in accord with the 


idea of “the easy Jell-O way.” 
JELL-O AND BAKED APPLES 


Bake six medium-sized or small apples 
with cores filled with brown sugar and 
chopped nuts. When cold arrange the 
apples in a pan and cover them with Rasp- 
berry Jell-O (one package dissolved in a 
pint of boiling water). After the Jell-O 
has set, cut into squares, using a knife 
dipped in hot water, and serve with whip- 
ped cream. Or place each apple in a cup 
and pour the Jell-O over. 


PLUM PUDDING 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O ina 

int of boiling water, and while it is still 
ee stir in three-fourths cup Grape Nuts or 
one cup coarse dried and browned bread 
crumbs, three-fourths cup stoned raisins, 
three-fourths cup English walnut meats, 
three-fourths cup cooked prunes and one- 
fourth cup citron—all cut fine; one-half 
teaspoonful cinnamon, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful cloves. Salt to taste. Mix and 
let harden. Serve with whipped cream or 
pudding sauce. 






MARION HARLAND’S PRUNE WHIP 

Dissolve one package of Lemon Jell-O in 
a pint of boiling water and set it aside 
until it begins to thicken. Then beat with 
an egg-beater until it reaches the consis- 
tency of whipped cream. Stir in one cup 
of chopped prunes which have been stewed 
until very tender. Very much better if 
one cup whipped cream is added. Turn 
into mold to harden. Add more sugar to 
the water in which they were cooked, and 
boil this down to a thick syrup. When 
cold, pour it about the base of the dessert, 
after you have turned it out, and arrange 
whole prunes as a garnish. 


SNOW PUDDING 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O 
in a pint of boiling water. When cold 
and still liquid whip with an egg-beater 
to consistency of whipped cream. Let 
stand till firm and then pile it by spoon- 
fuls into sherbet glasses and serve with 
custard flavored with grated rind of fresh 
lemon. 


JELL- 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert 





—" 





7 








The American Offices and Factory of the Genesee 
Pure Food Company are at Le Roy, New York, in the 
famous Genesee Valley Country. The Canadian 
Offices and Factory are at Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE VISUALIZED 


A Handbook of Motion Pictures 
Especially Pianned for School Work 


Basic Course, 64 
films, $60.00 


ET your students see the great things in science. Trans- 
port them to the wonders of the world by means of motion 
pictures. *‘General Science Visualized”, the most complete 
teacher’s handbook on visual education ¢ ever published, will 

describe in detail hundreds of films that fit into any 


well rounded science course. 


“Experimental Physics” 


By Prof. W. D. HENDERSON 
Univ. of Michigan 





A handbook to acc twenty-three i 

picture films that visualize important physics 

experiments as performed by Professor 

enderson, personally. Series, $25.00. 

In addition there are hundreds of other films especi- 
ally chosen for their educational value in our libraries. 
Every film on Safety Standard non- inflammable 
stock. No booth nor licensed operator required as 
with theatre width film. po for free copy “Z” 
25c in stamps | for 


“Experimental Physics” and send 
k “General nce Vis 


96 page text boo! 


United Projector & Film Corp. 


















COOK’S 


Annual Summer Cruise 
AROUND THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No more enthusiastically happy travel party ever returned from a 
vacation trip than our friends who had joined our last year’s 
**Cameronia Summer Cruise’’—the first of its kind in the history 
of travel. 

It is now our pleasure to announce that we have specially chartered 
the new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner 


“TUSCANIA” 
Sailing from New York June 30th, 1923 Returning September 1st. 
Again the itinerary will include the ‘‘Sea of the Ancients” —the lands 
of history, literature, romance and religion. 
Early application advisable. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Barclay 7100 Telephone Murray Hill 6171 



























A Stove for a Dime 


You need one of these practical 
stoves both at home and at 
school for preparing hot break- 
fast, lunch, tea, coffee, etc., in a 


few moments. STERNO 
Canned Heat Folding Stove 


Will be sent to you upon receipt of this adv’t and 10 cents, by 
STERNO CORP., 9 East 37th Street, New York, Dept. T.P. 
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THE FAMOUS WING—At Factory Price 


Wing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial we $ 
April 1st in your ny Enjoy and test it to prove you —_ 
$150 to $300. 40 year guarantee. 
R ar of Wing Pianos and sean, to “chooee 


from. Thousands in use thruout 
will refer to Owners near you. Write a pas for our offer 
of free trial in your home till April 1, 1928, and get 


The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 


sent to you free with our reduced, bed-rock, factory prices and easy terms. One of our 38 styles 


WING & SON 13th Street and 9th Avenue, Also. Players and Grands 


Dept. 361 New York City 


FREE To School Teachers 


A beautiful mounted haif-tone photograph of the Lincoln 
Statue in the new Lincoln memorial. A decoration for any 
class room. Sent free to schools and teachers upon request. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
Tate, Georgia 



































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When a new text is handed to a teacher 
she should at once learn who the au- 
thor is, know what the purpose of the 
book is as told in the introduction, 
which also tells usually where material 
not original is secured. In fact, teach- 
ers should read every bit of material 
outside of the text itself, before they 
examine or teach the text. 





Our Country 
(Continued from page 28) 


present-day methods. Learn 
how hides are prepared. What, 


besides shoes, are made of 
leather? 
c. Metal goods: Bridgeport— 


visit sewing machine works; 
New Haven, firearms; Provi- 
dence, jewelry; Waterbury, 
clocks, watches, brass goods; 
Waltham, watches. Note, 
too, places from which we get 
our tools, needles and pins, 
wire and nails, locks, screws, 
cutlery, cartridges, etc. Why 
does New England specialize 
in the production of light im- 
plements, etc? 

d. Forést products: Bangor, lum- 
ber and paper; Holyoke, pa- 
per. Trace the steps by which 
trees from a Maine forest are 
converted into linen bond pa- 
per. 

4. Fishing centers:—Boston and 
Gloucester—near one of the 
three best fishing regions of the 
world. Note the differences in 
shore fisheries (mackerel, lob- 
sters, oysters, clams, herring; 
season, seining, marketing— 
fresh, salted; boats and imple- 
ments used) and deep-sea fish- 
eries (halibut and cod—season, 











single and trawl line, boats, 
preparation for marketing) ; dan- 
gers. 

5. Building stone centers. Rut- 
land, Vt.—Study process of 
quarrying. Compare as to loca- 
tion, quarrying, finishing, uses: 
granite. marble, slate. Study 
cement and concrete production; 
uses; note that 90,000,000 bar- 
rels were shipped from our plants 
in 1920. 

Meanwhile, as we have gone from 
place to place, we have discussed— 
B. Other industries than those already 

noted. 

1. Dairying. 

2. Farming—especially market gar- 
dening, in the Connecticut and 
other valleys. In general, note 
difficulties, crops, markets. We 
take away with us mental pic- 
tures of these small, rocky 
farms, with poor soil, marked 
off by stone fences. 

C. Resources. 

Mountains (Green, White, Berk- 
shire Hills); part of what system; 
lowlands; short, swift rivers (name 
and locate principal ones); irregu- 
lar coast line (principal indenta- 
tions); lakes. Discuss what each 
furnishes, including beautiful scen- 
ery, summer resorts, etc. We are 
particularly grateful for the good 
roads—to what are we indebted for 


them? 

The work of the ice sheet. 

Climate. 

Advantages and_ disadvantages; 
winds, rainfall.—Note influence of 
the Labrador current; of Gulf 
Stream. 


Outstanding facts. 

Area; population, predominance of 
city ‘life; people. Organize the 
geographic tt scl which have led 
such a large percentage of these 
people to engage in manufacturing. 
Compare the nature of the manu- 
factured articles with those of 
other sections, and show how “Yan- 
kee ingenuity’? has turned to good 
account each possible asset. Con- 
sider for future discussion the in- 
creasing handicap of Southern 





It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag "for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 


January 1923 














poems. 


frequently asked 


quired poems in 
ely, together 


in the school. 


compact and 
rangement of the 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
LBreathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Character of omg Hap- 
py Warrio! 
Charge of the. Light 
Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil — 
Crossing the Ba 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home_the Cows 
Each in His wn 


Tongu 

First ‘Settler's Story, 
The 

First Snow-fali, The 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

House by _the Side of 

the Road, The 

How _ He 
fichae 


Incident of the French 
Camp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

June 

Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 


Legend of Bregenz, A 
Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 


Price 60c Per 








For several 

there has been published in| 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’’| 
a department of “Poems Our Read-| 
ers Have Asked For.” 
been wonderfully popular. 
sands of teachers have requested| 
the publication of desired poems. | 
This book contains over two hun-| 
dred of those which have been most 


Poems Teachers 
cludes a large number of the re- 


The Very Book “You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems | 
Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





years 


T vo is a unique collection of | 


This has| 
Thou-| 


for. 


state courses of | 
with others well 


adapted for memory work, charac-| 
ter study and special day exercises | 


Teachers and readers will greatly | 
appreciate the convenience of this | 
comprehensive ar- 


choicest and most 


required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished | 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers, 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


L’Env 
Lips “that Touch Liq- 
The 


Little ‘Ber Blue 

— Chord, The 
fandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 


October’s Bright Blue 
y eather 

Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 


om for a Picture,; 

Over _. Hill to the 
ouse 

Owl and ‘the Pussy Cat, 


Paul eed: Ride 

Perfect Day, 

dome of "the Apple: 
ree 


Poorhouse Nan 
Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie McNe al | 
Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 

Seven Times One 
Sister and I 

Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher’s Dream, Thi 
‘Thanatopsis 


ill pee Blacksmit!:, | 
Visit from St. Nich-} 
1 A 


olas, 
We Are Seven 


When endl Cows Come 


Tor 
Where oy West Begins 
Wonderful World, Thi 
Woodman, Spare that 
Tree 
Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 

Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. t. 
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| forward-looking school shall have installed the 
| motion picture as an everyday co-worker with 
| the teacher in the great business of education. 


| picture 
graphic charts, and museums, 


| informative magazine to your address for the 
' coming year, to make itself a real factor in 
| your professional growth. 


| your subscription with the January issue. 




















How VISUAL EDUCATION 
Affects You 


The teaching profession is one of constant 
growth, Methods change; standards advance; 
new teaching materials develop. 

Not to keep up with the procession is fatal 
te your professional standing and advancement! 

it Is a mere question of time until every 


As a progressive educator, it is to your in- 
terest to keep abreast of developments in the 


visual education field. Here, there and every- 
where city and state Departménts of Visual In- 
struction are being established; ‘‘visual_ spe- 


cialists’’ are in steadily increasing demand. 
“VISUAL EDUCATION is an_ interesting 
and valuable publication. I have found your 
reviews of educational and thea‘rical films re- 
liable and certainly worth-while,” comments 
the principal of an important high school 
which has installed its first motion-picture 


machine. 
VISUAL EDUCATION does more, however, 
than tell you how to use motion pictures in 


the classroom. It covers the entire tield of vis- 


ual aids, dealing from time to time with such 
older “‘eye-gate’’ materials as_stereopticon slides, 


collections, maps, models, posters, 


A dollar bill wifl bring this interesting and 


Clip the coupon NOW so that we may start 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
800 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Visual Education N-1-23 


800 Washington Bivd, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please enter my subscription for the com- 
ing year, for which I am enclosing a dollar. 


BONNI gry Sat N One aig Mo Ge glo aie. acne Ob Bee 


| City 


| Position 
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competition in manufacture—how 

are New Englanders meeting this 

problem? 
G. Summarizing— 

1. Make a map of these states 

drawn to same scale as that of 
the North Central states, put- 
ting in capitals and other places 
visited. 
Work out a graph, similar in na- 
ture to that of North Central 
states, setting forth in statisti- 
cal form chief facts pertaining 
to this section. 


Correlations 
I. Language. 

1. Study life and works of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Make selections from 
his poems to strengthen and vivify pic- 
tures of life in the Middle West. 

2. Select one poet, one prose writer, 
of the New England states, and study 
for New England life-pictures. List 
others. 

3. Study Hawthorne’s “The Great 
Stone Face.” 

II. Arithmetic. 

Computations and problems based 
on a statistical study of each section; 
comparisons. 

III, History and Civics. 

1. The opening of the Middle West 
to settlement—the part of the govern- 
ment therein. 

2. Pioneer life—in St. Louis; on 
the prairies. 

3. The present position of influ- 
ence of the North Central states in 
national politics; outstanding politi- 
cians and statesmen. 

4. New England’s contributions 
to our national government. 

5. New England and immigration; 
New England and the tariff. 


Parallel Readings 
The Illinois River; 


N 


per Mississippi; Minneapolis; 
Superior; The Hoosac Tunnel; Cod- 
fisheries—all from McMurry, Type 
Studies from United States Geography 
(Macmillan); Nida, The Illini; Eg- 
gleston, The Hoosier Schoolmaster; 
Bengston and Griffith, The Wheat In- 
dustry (Macmillan); The World Al- 
manac (1923) for statistics; the fol- 
lowing numbers in the Instructor Lit- 
erature Series (F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company): Cooley, The Story of 
King Corn; Ogden, The Story of Iron; 
Peirce, The Story of Leather; current 





magazines, especially the National 
Geographic. 
Handling Written Work in 


Language 
By Alvin M. Peterson, 


The stories or compositions written 
as part of language exercises should 
be kept on file until the teacher has at 
least three or four papers from each 
pupil. These may be read, discussed, 
and criticized at the time each is 
handed in as class work. However, 
later on, when a few sets of papers 
from each pupil have accumulated, 
they may be used as follows: 

Look over the set of papers from 
each pupil and determine not over six 
habitual errors made by the pupil. 
Carefully look over the papers and 
check each habitual error and then 
have a conference with the pupil. Talk 
over his mistakes with him. Make sure 
that he understands just how he may 
correct each of the habitual errors. 

Next, have the pupil write a brief 
composition on his habitual mistakes, 
indicating clearly how each may be 
corrected. If he fails to use a capital 
letter when writing the word “I,” he 
should use the word in a sentence and 
give it correctly. If he _ habitually 
places a period at the end of an in- 
terrogative sentence, he should write 
an interrogative sentence as part of 
the theme and place an interrogation 
point at its end. 

Finally, the themes on_ habitual 
errors should be checked over care- 
fully by the teacher to make sure that 
all points are clear. Needless to say, 
after a procedure of this kind, the pu- 
pils should never be allowed to get 
credit for work in which these errors 

















occur. 
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Good News 





| 


The Pineries and Lumbering; The Up- | 
Lake | 





Millions of women, all the world 
over, have found a way to prettier 
teeth. Some by dental advice, some 
by this ten-day test. 

They have spread the news to 
others. Now wherever you look you 
see glistening teeth, and more smiles 
to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this 
test and prove to yourself what they 
know. 

Must combat film 

Pretty teeth cannot exist, coated 
with dingy film. Nor clean teeth, nor 
safe teeth—that is sure. 

That viscous film you feel on teeth 
must be combated daily. Otherwise 
it clings, enters crevices and stays. 
It forms the basis of cloudy coats, 
including tartar. It dims the luster 
of the teeth. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few escape 
them. 

Why it remains 

The tooth brush and the ordinary 
tooth paste cannot effectively combat 
it. So nearly everybody, however 
careful, had teeth discolor and decay. 

Dental science has for years tried 
to combat this condition. Two ways 
have now been found. Able authori- 
ties have proved them, and leading 
dentists everywhere now urge their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected, called Pepsodent. It cor- 
rects some old mistakes. These two 
great film combatants are embodied 
in it for daily application. 


It does far more 
Pepsodent does more than 


Pepsadent 


that. 





That millions of women tell 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 


saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids the cause of tooth 
decay. 


It omits soap and chalk, which 


now are known to bring undesired 
effects. 

Thus to millions of homes in 
forty nations it has brought a new 
dental era. 





You'll know at once 
Pepsodent brings quick results. A 


week will make them conspicuous. 
Once you see and feel them you will 
never go without them, or let your 
children miss them. 


Send the coupon for a_ 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how ‘teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Learn the delights of Pepsodent, 
with the added protection and beauty 
it brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out 
the coupon now. This is most im- 
portant. 





10-Day Tube Free * 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the’ use of harmful _ grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.552, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





; Only one tube to a family 
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EDUCATIONAL HAND-WORK MATERIAL 





Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 





Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns’ Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. 


No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books 


“ The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 

" a a a Fe de ome -— Rn ig 

Ic er co ost ai amily, obby's uppies, John an is 
6 P PY» P P Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 



































Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Il 


Fascinating Seat Work Material for the Younger Pupils Combining 
Coloring, Cutting and Construction Work 


Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns with Full Directions in Each Book 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etce., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, etc: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper's 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 
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Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children in- 
teresting and valuable things that they should know about 
other countries. The flags of sixteen countries are re- 
produced in their true colors with large pattern or outline 
flags to be colored by the pupils to match the originals. 
By the time these outline flags have been colored the child 
has learned to distinguish the flags of the different nations 
in a way never to be forgotten. The book also contains 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their 
native costumes. These drawings are also in outline and 
full directions for coloring them are given. 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags’ has been prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is 
well known as one of the editors of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delight- 
ful games with the material contained in the book. In 
addition to furnishing fascinating playtime material, these 
games teach geography in a ‘way that leaves a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the children. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large 
pages, is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound 
in strong heavy paper covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or 
renewal) $2.50. See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 














A Letter from Russia 


(Epttor’s Note: We are glad to 
publish the following letter from far- 
away Russia. Believing that many 
American teachers will realize from it, 
as never before, how much they have 
to be thankful for, we would suggest 
that those who feel moved to respond 
to this appeal make inquiry at their 
respective post offices regarding the 
terms upon which parcel post packages 
may be sent to Petrograd.) 


Petrograd, October 7, 1922. 
DEAR TEACHERS: 

I was for many years a subscriber of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
The last issue I received was that of 
June 1917. Since this date I and my 
school have known nothing about the 
work in the schools in other countries. 
Now we have the possibility of receiv- 
ing books and magazines through the 
mails, but we cannot pay the cost of 
postage. Help us in our difficult work! 
Our pupils lack books, copybooks, and 
pencils, the classrooms are not heated, 
the children sitting in their coats; but 
we, the teachers, try to do our work 
the best way we can. During the last 
four years we have read many times 
all the books we had, but we have the 
desire to know, as do all teachers of to- 
day. Send us magazines and books 
that you don’t need—any published in 
the last four years—for our Teachers’ 
Library; also Primary reading books 
for the children who are studying Eng- 
lish. We need especially new ideas for 
teaching art and handicrafts, and tales 


‘and stories to relate to our children. 


You are happy teachers; help us to 
be like you. Mail all books and maga- 
zines to Miss Marie O. Petersen, The 
Children’s Home of the Institute of 
Physical Training in name of Lesstaft, 
Jorgawaya 25, Petrograd, Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarigE O. PETERSEN. 





Fourth Grade History Plans 
By Anna F. Bywater 


The child begins the study of his- 
tory usually in the fourth grade and 
he is introduced to so many historical 
characters, in such a short time, that 
his mind is apt to grow confused as to 
“who did what.” In order to avoid 
this confusion of ideas I have used the 
following plans in teaching fourth 
grade history, and found them very 
successful. 

After we have read far enough in 
our history so that we are acquainted 
with several historical characters, each 
child chooses one of them, prepares a 
short story of the life of this person, 
and tells the story to the class. Often 
the child tells the story in the first 
person. If he does not do this, then he 
tells the story without mentioning the 
name of the person he is talking about. 
After he tells his story the class try to 
guess the name of the individual de- 
scribed. At first, these stories will be 
very simple, but they grow in interest 
as the lessons continue. I am think- 
ing of one boy whose first story was, 
“I’m the guy what discovered the 
Mississippi Ocean,” and whose recita- 
tion two months later was so credit- 
able that the class applauded his ef- 
fort. 

Sometimes, by way of variety, the 
child pins a name on the front of his 
waist and stands up. When all are 
standing, number one turns to number 
two, reads the name on his waist and 
then tells something that he knows 
about that person. Number two turns 
to number three and so on down the 
line. For instance: number two is De- 
Soto; number three, Cortez; number 
four, Queen Isabella. One says to 
Two, “You are the man who discover- 
ed the Mississippi River’; Two says to 
Three, ‘You are the man who invaded 
Mexico”; Three, to Four, “You sup- 
plied Columbus with money and ships 
for his voyages”; and so on down the 
line. The children enjoy this game 
immensely. Both of these plans fur- 
nish the much needed repetition with- 
out monotony. 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote _ school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
b one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’? of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 


Hite is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little pr bl 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “How I 
Did It”? we have made it 
possible for you to do this. 

















The contents of “‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 






material than ever | treated in each. 
before was con- TOPICS TREATED 
tained in a volume | School Management... 60 
of its sizeand price. Arithmetic .............0000+ 39 
The helps and de- Language..........ssccccesees 61 
vicesin ‘Spelling’ Geography ............00000 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling -.... ws 48 
of them — are well BERRIES ssivvevesesssscesuseesse 32 
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as well made in | Seat Work.......:-.c0 152 
every respect as Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
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“Howl Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. - 
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“When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s 


Cocoa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
the sense that pure food is 
stimulating. 





880.U. 8. Pat. OFF. 


It is delicious too 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 




















Make Your Savings 


Income-Producing 


Put them where they will 
be absolutely safe and at the 
same time work for you. 


You can accomplish both of 
these results by investing in 
the Collateral Trust Notes of 
the Southern Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

They are: 

Safe—secured by first mortgages 
on real estate valued at $230.00 for 
each $100.00note. Payment of prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed by the 
Mortgage and Securities Co. 

Profitable— 6/2 per cent interest 
semi-annually. 

Easy to buy—issued in denomina- 
tions of $50.00, $100.00, and $500.00. 
Our record of eighteen years’ ser- 
vice to investors, including some of 
the largest insurance companies, is 
back of this investment. 

Allow us to furnish detailed 
description without obliga- 
tion on your part. Ask for 
Circular No. 455-P. 


MORTGAGE © SECURITIES Co. 


Capital and Surplus over One Million. 


Canal and Camp Sts. 
New Orleans, La. 


Eighteenth Year—Never a Lossto a Client. 





Adventures with Immigrants’ 
Children 


(Continued from page 30) 


different from their parents’ language. 
When I thought they had about mas- 
tered one stanza of each selection, I 
tested them separately, with the fol- 
lowing results: 
Bessie— 

My country ’tis of thee 

Sweet lamb of liberty. 
Hilma— 

My country ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Thy will be done. 

John— 

Our flower which art in Heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 


Bessie— 

Give us this day our dirty bread. 

During the first few weeks the prac- 
tice on these lines after each inter- 
mission was the only formal school 
work we attempted. We looked at the 
pictures in the readers and discussed 
them several times a day. “This cat 
is drinking milk.” “The boys are 
playing ball.” “The birds are singing.” 
Having no other material, not even a 
sand table, we continued to carry in 
blocks and pebbles and used them to 
represent people, implements or ve- 
hicles. 

We went to imaginary picnics, built 
houses, made visits, went through va- 
rious home duties, making and repeat- 
ing as much conversation as possible. 
I took especial pains with the discussion 
of neighborhood happenings, for it 
seemed to me that if I could only get 
the children to visiting in English and 
playing in English the battle would be 
won. 

By the end of a few weeks the chil- 
dren were making sentences, some of 
them halting and very much mixed, but 
expressing their thoughts nevertheless. 
About this time I began to teach read- 
ing, and also strictly prohibited the use 
of any but the English language on the 
playground. The language of the par- 
ents could be used only to interpret 
certain words to slower pupils. 

The children objected strenuously to 
the “all English’ method, as it was 
much easier and quicker to use the 
language they were used to, but I was 
firm. I aided by being on hand at all 
times to help the youngsters express 
themselves, and by teaching them 
games, I tried to develop in them a 
pride in being Americans and in being 
able to speak the language of their 
country. Every evening I gave the 
chief sentence learned that day to take 
home to parents. 

I have made a point of chatting 
with the children on every possible oc- 
casion and insist on each ghild’s re- 
plying to my questions himself. “I 
don’t know how to tell it; I will tell 
Mary and she will tell you.” Such is 
the answer I often get. ‘‘No,” I reply, 
“you tell me the best you can in Eng- 
lish and I will tell you if you don’t get 
it right.” It was on one of these oc- 
casions that I asked Bessie, ‘“‘What 
happened to your face here where it 
is scratched?” “Oh,” she replied, 
“Mary was running and I was running. 
My nose came to Mary’s nose and 
Mary’s nose came to my nose and I 
fell down and broke my face.” “Oh,” 
I said, “you and Mary were running 
and you bumped heads?” ‘“Yes,’’ she 
repeated, “we bumped heads.” 

Now (I am writing at the end of the 
fourth month) all the children read 
nicely in the primers, are studying 
phonics and spelling, and the older 
ones numbers. They can repeat all 
the Mother Goose rhymes, and several 
longer poems, such as “I Love You, 
Mother” and “All Things Bright and 
Beautiful.” Lately we have taken up 
story telling and dramatization. I 
find the children are better able to un- 
derstand the New Testament stories 
than fairy tales. We use the Bible 
only in this literary way. There seems 
to be no objection in this school. We 
have dramatized “The Gingerbread 
Boy,” “The Ant and the Grasshopper,” 
and several other similar tales. 

A short time ago a group of my 
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little pupils from three families were 











Will you teach her 
how to keep healthy? 


Age seven—pretty and radiantly healthy. Who wouldn’t take 
the responsibility of telling her how to have good health— 
always? 

There is one thing she must learn now—to keep her teeth 
clean in the right way. 


Tell her and her classmates that “a clean tooth never de- 
cays,” and that the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush helps to keep 
teeth clean. Show them how to brush the upper teeth down- 
ward and the lower teeth upward. 

The curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush makes it 
easy to reach the back teeth. The tufted bristles of graduated length 
get in between the teeth and gently remove all sanidles of food. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush comes in three sizes—children’s, 
youths’ and adults’, and with hard, medium or soft bristles. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. If you ever 
buy one that isn’t absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will 
replace it. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
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Watch 
the Class 


HE first sneeze which seems 

to herald an —— 
cold is the signal for action. 
Have the child snuff up the nose 
a little “Vaseline’’ Eucalyptol 
Petroleum Jelly. It soothes and 
heals the irritated membrane. 


Head colds in themselves are 
extremely disagreeable and 
lower the vitality of the child. 
q Further, they often lead to in- 
fluenza and other dangers. 


Keep a tube of ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Eucalyptol Jelly in your desk. 








Every “Vaseline” Product 

is recommended everywhere 

because of its purity and 
effectiveness, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat OF 


EUCALYPTOL 


,PETROLEUM JELLY 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
‘Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 
Birthdays 
- Holidays 
Greetings 
‘ _ Favors, 
Schools — Colleges 
Offices 
DISTINCTIVE — UNIQUE — PLEASING 
PERSONAL — INEXPENSIVE 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils. 
Box of Three 35c. Box of Six 50c. Box of Twelve 75c. 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
The Ohio Pencil Co., 132 E.Mound st. Columbus, Ohio 

















You Gan Double Your Salary 


by becoming an expert in Primary 
Methods. Learn modern methods 
by correspondence. 


$10 Cash for Best Project 


for primary grades. Contest closes 
April 30th. Write for information. 


Nellie Cooper, Dept. J, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers, 














Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
past few years. “There’s a Reason” 


Read Page Seven. 
66 9 

Think you to THINK censtructively ; increases 
Faith and Success, Postpaid $1.00 


John James, Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 





A book on applied psychology ; teaches 
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spending a day at the house where I 
board and we observed that though 
they were left to do as they chose, 
they played and visited all day long in 
English. Not a foreign word was 
heard. Then I knew the victory was 
in sight. 





Paul, Tony and the “Cometa” 
(Continued from page 49) 


Paul hesitated. ‘He has made them 
into something, Judge Kelvin,” he said, 
“put it is a word I can’t recall. It 
sounds like the English word comet, 
but that can’t be it. Would you like to 
have me go home with Tony to see 
what he has done with the papers?” 

“Yes, go with him, and bring back 
the papers in whatever shape you find 
them. Halloran won’t prosecute if he 
gets the blue prints back.” 

“Take me home with you, Tony,” 
said Paul, “and show me the blue 
papers.” 

Confidently Tony tucked his hand in 
Paul’s, and they left the court room, 
followed by Tony’s mother, calling 
back “Grazio! Grazio!” to the Judge. 

Down one street after another they 
passed, finally stopping at a small 
dingy dwelling. Tony went in, climb- 
ed the rickety steps leading to the loft, 
and brought down a kite with a long, 
ragged tail. 

“Here—see my—my—cometa!” 

Paul started. “Oh that means a 
kite! I ought to have known that. I'll 
have to practice my Italian!” 

Then he turned to the Italian mother 
who was watching him with intent 
eyes. “It’s all right!” he said, “Tony 
will have to let me take the papers 
back to the Judge, that’s all!” 

“Not—not—throw -away papers?” 
asked Tony, in his soft, broken Eng- 
lish. “Good papers?” 

“Not throw-away papers—good pa- 
pers—worth money,” replied Paul. 
“But never mind, Tony, you haven’t 
hurt them much, and I'll bring you an- 
other kite much nicer than this. I'll 
come and teach you to speak English, 
too, So you won’t be arrested again!” 

Tony and his mother overwhelmed 
him with thanks, but Paul drew away, 
smiling. “I’ll come back to-night and 
bring your new cometa but I must 
hurry back to Judge Kelvin now.” 

The Judge listened attentively to 
Paul’s story. 

I feel sorry for these poor little for- 
eign children,” he said when Paul had 
finished. “Someone ought to teach 
them English. If it hadn’t been for 
you I might have had to send that boy 
to jail!” 

“I’m going to make a friend of 
Tony,” said Paul. 

“Good,” replied the Judge. “That’s 
the way to Americanize him. Thank 
you for your help, my boy. Come in 
and see me again, and let me know how 
you succeed with your little Italian!” 
Paul hurried back to the school- 
house. Classes were just being dis- 
missed, but he went up to his room 
and sat down at his desk. He picked 
up his unfinished composition, tore it 
in two, and threw the pieces in the 
wastebasket. Then he started a new 
one, and his pencil fairly flew as he 
wrote the story of Tony’s cometa. 





Arachne—A Dramatization 
(Continued from page 28) 


Maidens in groups of three, one in 
front, hands above shoulders. The 
center Maiden has her left hand in left 
Maiden’s right hand, her right hand in 
right Maiden’s left. Maidens in rear 
hold backs of their disengaged hands 
on hips, fingers curled gracefully. For- 
ward, weight on right foot, left foot 
back of right on toe. Arms raised 
high. (First measure.) Swing back, 
weight on left foot, right foot pointed 
in back. Arms swung down and back. 
(Second measure.) Forward with 
weight on left foot, right foot back on 
toe, arms high. (Third measure.) 
Swing back, weight on right, left 
pointed in back, arms swung back and 
low. Continue to alternate for first 
eight measures. Right foot sideward, 
holding weight. Left pointed back, 
leader’s right arm raised, left arm low, 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools, 


They are carefully edited by 


experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 


indicated. 


There are a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection 


for your school. Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


ature Series when ordering 
limp cloth binding is desired. 


ALPHABETICAL 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 
poems, with notes and outlines. Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow, Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c, 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Edited with introduction and notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson. Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George's address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,” and Franklin K, Lane's 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.’ 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and_ High 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, 
Limp Cloth 18c. j 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Bio- 
raphical introduction, notes, etc. 

aper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. ld tales retold for young 
people. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. _ In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c, 

Idylis of the King. 0. 
80... (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and _ Lynette, Lanceiot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by ‘yrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, 
the reign and character of James V 
from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,” 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
a notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. .63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from _ these 
famous. debates. Edited, with _in- 
troduction _and notes, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, -D., -D., President 
Pennsylvania State College. A _val- 
uable book for school use, and_for 
students of history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias Heilig. This is a scholarly, 
famihar and reverential treatment 
of the Bible Purely from the literary 
aor point. aper 18c, Limp Cloth 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction and notes by Edward 
A, Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 66. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 


Mention Excelsior Liter- 
and state whether paper or 


Milton’s No. . 
(L’All Tl Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, .comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c, 

Poe’s Tales. No. 69. (Selected.) 
With introduction and notes by Ed- 


Minor Poems. 
legro, 


ward A. Parker, The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most schools, in- 


cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner, No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 
ppbliched for class study. dited by 

iram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas (, 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Pa- 
per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39, By Wash- 
ington Irving. With introduction 
and_ notes by Edward A. 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c, 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines, Paper 
12c, Limp Cloth 18¢c, 

Some Water Birds. No. 26. 
McFee. Description and 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, sug- 
gested composition subjects, _Illus- 
trations from photoplay of ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
and map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 


iC. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


arker, 


Inez N. 
stories. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
lected. ) Introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

SHAKESPEARE 


No. 47, With intro- 


As You Like It. 
ducti and questions by 


notes 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Ernest 
C. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Ia- 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamiet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas (. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 


Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 
Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar. No. 41. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions. by 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL... 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 

notes and questions by Thomas ©. 

Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 

Limp Cloth 30c. 

The. No. 45. 

nd_ques- 

h.D., 


Merchant of Venice, 
notes a 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 





. Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. ’ 


With introduction, 
LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 
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Get the facts of 
EDUCATIONAL 
SALESMANSHIP 


F you are ambitious to extend your edu- 

cational usefulness, to do a significant 

work and to earn a significant return, 
consider Educational Salesmanship. 

The recent publication of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has created an oppor- 
tunity such as never existed in this field 
before. Here is a new, vital force in edu- 
cation in both school and home. Here at 
last is the kind of thing the educational 
world has been looking for! Already 
thousands of educators have endorsed 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. 
Spaulding, head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Yale University, says: 


“As a practical encyclopedia for 
young people, it has no rival.” 


A woman principal in one of our large 
cities recently ‘wrote: 

“T never thought about selling 
books before, but I know I can sell 
Compton's, and I know from my 
experience with children how much 
good it will do.” 

Never has any set of books been so high- 
ly endorsed and so eagerly accepted as 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Our national advertising is bringing in 
requests for the books from every part of 
the country. Our sales force of over 300 is 
comprised mostly of former school people. 
The earnings of the entire force average 
from $50 per week to $5,000 per year. 

If you are interested now or are likely 
to be interested in June, write Mr. A. R. 
Gillfillan for particulars of this pleasant 
and profitable work. There is no obliga- 
tion attached. 


F. E. COMPTON & CU., 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
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seine values some as low as 360.00 per 
This 75 year oldest banking 
firminall the world lenda money on dia- 
. Thousands of paid loans and other 
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Why Pay Full Prices 


d sent = 
Costs Nothing To See Any Dismons rm 4 
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Explains unlimited exchange privil 


$25 DOBLE etna BREE 


| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


B of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 

cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only l5c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


N Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Medical Gctleae, Chicago College ‘of “Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


We carry a full line of Religious Pic- 
tures suitably framed and with glass 
fronts. You can get them free. Our 
offer on Page Seven tells the story. 


the @hear iu: Vactuphone 


New invention, resulting from radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE MEZ.Co ESI-A, Reading Mass 

























$1.00 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Safety First in Old New York 
(Continued from page 31) 


top, and perhaps tipping over her cake 
irons in which the tea cakes were bak- 
ing. 

“Chimney-sweep!” Goodwife Dirck 
called after the brandt-meester, and 
she even followed one of them home 
late one afternoon, peering in his door 
through the two round bull’s-eyes of 
heavy, greenish glass set in the upper 
part of the door, remarking, “This is 
the door of a chimney sweep! I have 
come to see if his chimney is well 
swept!” 

That was too much for the dignity 
of the brandt-meester. An old court 
record of the year 1658 tells us that 
Maddeleen Dirck, well-beloved of the 
children of New Amsterdam, was ar- 
rested for speaking disrespectfully to 
a fireman. In her white cap, gray 
gown and apron, she was brought be- 
fore the governor and fined for insult- 
ing a fire-warden. Her arrest incited 
a riot which was participated in by 
the two boys, Balthazar and Nicholas 
Stuyvesant, who had a personal inter- 
est in the fate of Maddeleen’s kitchen. 

So she went home and there is no 
record that her chimney was pulled 
down. She continued to fill her four- 
legged bake kettle with sweet dough. 
This kettle had a convex cover which 
she filled with hot coals before she’ set 
it in the fire. Soon, she would have a 
slice of dough cake to offer to Bal- 
thazar or Nicholas, whichever boy 
came first. 

In the fall of the year certain of the 
boys, Nicholas among them, came back 
from the woods with bags of the new 
Kisky-Thomas nuts, the hickory nuts 
of to-day. They were a great prize 
then and to be had only from the In- 
dians who brought them in their ca- 
noes from up the Hudson River. 

Goodwife Dirck must have some of 
the Kisky-Thomas nuts, the boys de- 
cided, and they were on the way to 
her house with a bag of them when a 
curl of gray smoke rose from her log 
chimney. Then a bright line of flame 
followed the smoke. 

“Fire!” shouted Nicholas and the 
other boys. “Fire!” The cry was 
taken up by all New Amsterdam, for 
there were no bells, no whistles for 
giving the alarm. 

The precious fire buckets ordered 
from London had not yet arrived. But 
the shoemakers of the town had been 
busy making leather fire buckets in 
their spare time, and there was one 
bucket to every ten villagers. These 
were thrown out of the windows, and 
a double line, with Peter Stuyvesant 
at the head, was formed between the 
burning chimney and the river. One 
line passed up the brimming buckets 
and the other passed back the empty 
ones. 

Everybody helped. Peter Stuyvesant 
and his sons, Balthazar and Nicholas, 
filled and emptied fire buckets as fast 
as anyone. Maddeleen Dirck’s kitchen 
and the fireplace, whose white tiles 
told in pictures the story of Jonah and 
the whale, were saved. 

Some years later two fire engines 
came to New York from England. 
They were small ones worked by hand, 
and had little solid wooden wheels. 
Nicholas Stuyvesant proudly helped to 
pull the new apparatus up from the 
wharf, but Balthazar was not there 
for he had gone to find his fortune in 
the West Indies. 

Quaint old days those! But they 
showed the wisdom of Peter Stuyve- 
sant’s plan of government. New York 
stands to-day as he planned it. He be- 
lieved in “Safety first,” even if that 
slogan had not then been coined. With 
his leather buckets stitched by the 
shoemakers of New Amsterdam; he 
laid the foundation for the greatest 
fire department in the world. 





Good habits are not made on birth- 
days, nor Christian character at the 
new year. The workshop of character 
is everyday life—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Since you can bear with your own, 
bear with other men’s failings too.— 





Spanish Proverb. 
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We Sold Her First Story 
To Thomas H. Ince 


Yet Elizabeth Thacher never dreamed she could write for the 
screen until we tested her story-telling ability. 
Will you send for the same test—Free. 


LIZABETH THACHER is a 

housewife. So far as_ she 
could see there was nothing that 
made her different from thousands 
of other housewives. 

But she wrote a_ successful 
photoplay. And Thomas H. Ince 
was glad to buy the first she ever 
tried to write. 

Never before had she tried to 
write for publication. In fact, she 
thought she had no desire to write 
until one day she saw an adver- 
tisement like this one, which said 
among other things: 

“Anyone with imagination and 
good story ideas can learn to write 
photoplays.” 

She clipped the coupon and re- 
ceived a remarkable questionnaire. 
Through this test she indicated 
her natural story-telling ability 
and qualified for the Palmer 
Course and Service. 

Shortly after her enrollment, 
when Mr. Ince bought her first 
story, she wrote: “I feel that 
such success as I have had is di- 
rectly due to the Palmer Course 
and your constructive help.” 


Can You Do It? 


ERHAPS _ you, like Mrs. 

Thacher, have the natural 
ability to write successful photo- 
plays. Off-hand you may doubt 
it. But it is only fair to yourself 
to test your ability in your own 
home with this novel question- 
naire, sent free. 

It is the same test that discov- 
ered in Mrs. Thacher her un- 
dreamed-of ability. And it is also 
making successful our nationwide 
search for hidden photoplay writ- 
ing talent. 

For the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration is the largest single 
agency for the sale of screen 
stories to the great producers. We 
train photoplay writers in order 
that we may have more photoplays 
to sell. 

And the demands for photoplays 
are far from being filled. Pro- 
ducers are vainly searching for 


enough good stories to place upon 
the screen. They offer $500 to 
$2000 for scenarios which they can 
accept. 


We Offer $1000 and Royalties 


N addition to selling photoplays 

to producers and training new 
writers in the technique of photo- 
play writing, we are now also pro- 
ducing the better stories for the 
screen, 

To obtain the kind of stories 
which we are willing to produce, 
we offer to Palmer trained writers 
$1000 cash and royalties on the 
profits of the picture. 

So now for the first time new 
writers, properly trained, can 
share in the profits of stories of 
their own creation. 

For Story-Tellers 
HIS great opportunity exists not so 


much for famous authors, play- 
wrights and short story writers as 


for those men and women, now unknown, 
who have natural story-telling ability and 
the willingness to learn screen technique. 
Many well known writers have failed to 
write the most successful photoplays while 
men and women whose names the world 
has not known, have won great success in 
this field. Screen writing is different. 


Know About Yourself 
M ‘tne men and women, like Elizabeth 


Thacher, have the ability to win suc- 

cess in this field. We are preparing 
qualified men and women not alone for 
scenario writing but for positions of all 
kinds in the producing companies. 

And many others, with no desire to be- 
come professional screen writers, are devel- 
oping under our training their power of 
Creative Imagination, for they realize how 
much more success, in any field of en- 
deavor, comes to those who possess this 
power, properly developed. 

You may know whether or not you are 
endowed with Creative Imagination, if you 
will send for the Palmer Questionnaire. No 
cost—no obligation, If your answers indi- 
cate that you have this power, you will 
receive additional information relative to 
the Palmer Course and Service. 

If you haven’t it, we will tell you so 
frankly and courteously. 

Perhaps your life holds stories which the 
world is seeking and for which the world 
will pay you well. 

Mail the coupon. Test yourself. Know 
if you are wasting these hidden talents. 
Also receive our interesting booklet, ““‘How 
a $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.” 





Advisory Council 


Thos. H. Ince Rex Ingram 


Veteran Producer Director and Producer 


Allan Holubar C, Gardner Sullivan 
Producer and Director Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince 


E.J. Banks, M.A..PH.D. J. L. Frothingham 
ag eee een Producer of Features 
Sacred Film Corp. P 
James R. Quirk 
Rob Wagner Editor, 
Screen Authority Photoplay Magazine 


Educational Staff Officers 
Clayton Hamilton,M.A. Eugene B. Lewis 
irector of Education Editor-in-Chief 


Douglas Z. Doty George E)wood Jenks 
Associate Editor Associate Editor 











Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration, Hollywood, Calif. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 2901, 
Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Question- 
naire, which I am to fill out and return to 
you for your personal and subsequent ad- 
vice to me without charge. Also send 
your interesting booklet, “How a $10,000 
Imagination Was Discovered.” 


City ccccccccccscecccccece BOR s ds ceaves 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Helpful Books For Teachers 





Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 
<a. Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This collection will make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged as follows: 


ht tet ie AS . . . 

, Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
peep Older Pupils; Part IlI—Acrostics; Part I1V—Verses for Familiar 
mat ee Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lincoln; Part VI—Anecdotes of 






Lincoln; Part Yil—Lincoln Epigrams (Well known sayings of Lin- 
coln); Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Pro- 
grams, 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This baok will remedy the omission for it provides much 
for even the first graders. In fact there is a goodly amount for 
each grade. There are almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and 
Plays many of which will include an entire schoolroom. The teach- 
er will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dia- 
logues provided for the younger children. Suggestive Programs 
show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 























Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The teacher will find in this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part Ill—Acrostics; Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Quotations from Washington; 
Part Vi-—Quotations about Washington; Part VII—Drills and 
Dances; Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

The recitations have been chosen for their naturalness and liter- 
ary value and most of them have never appeared in any other 
collection. The Dialogues and Plays possess the unusual distinction 
of having been successfully acted in schoolrooms; and another fea- 
ture is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may take 





WOTEUCTOS ENTERTADMENT stmUrS 


PIECES «PLAYS for 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 





part. Also there is an abundance of material for very smail chil- 
dren. With this book no teacher need have any difticulty in are 
ranging a splendid program for Washington's Birthday. 











192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Fve Da Plan NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
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Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


a. Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


If some one should say to you that there had been published a 
recitation book which was made up of pieces for the little folk to 
speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed as 
Field's ‘Jest ’Fore Christmas” or Riley's “Little Orphant Annie,” 
would you not hasten to buy a copy? 

This book belonging to the famous ‘“‘Pieces and Plays” series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the “‘cutest,” cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 

This is just the book to turn to when you are looking for a 
“piece” or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Pa- 
trons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered 
| through a school year. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


me oe a meme ce meme 


|| PIECES axe PLAYS 
for PRIMARY PUPILS 





©. & OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Seeley’s Question Book si#t#s,"betcecr ot 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Educatien,”’ ‘“‘Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Man- 
agement,”’ etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of ‘Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: {FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND. By Ques- © 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 

















Dialogues and Plays for Country School 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon , Ci S 





A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
3oys and girls will adore to “‘dress up” in their elders’ clothes and mm 
Dialogues an? Plays 
for Country Schools 


take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that “act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book, 








FA OWEN PUBLIDONG COMPANY, DAMEVILLE 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. sociated 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 























Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages..............  .35 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages ............... 35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages .........eeeeeeeeeeeee se SB0 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages....... ee 35 


Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages......ccccescceceeeeeeess 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages........eee.-eee cree eee 000 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pageS.........eeeeeeeeeeeeee .30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pageS........seceeseeeeeveeees BO 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages.............. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookIII. 192 pages............ 35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............  .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our many 
other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


Hf H Cc iled and Edited b 
Practical Selections “Grace B’raxon’” 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 





Practical 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, fins 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, elections 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- |} = ee, 


days observed in the schoolrooms, Nirial Seccner 
Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. and Pranary Plans 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by ) 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of Ail, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
s _— Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
ade Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work b, 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and NY 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in P hi 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 























Th S h | y Compiled and Edited by 
@ Scnoo Car “GRACE B. FAXON. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into 
ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and covering 
a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa 
tion. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—Sep- 
tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and to help the teacher 
to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for an) 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a number 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable exponents 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, ete. 

256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound 
in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 











COMBINATION OFFERS 












Every Day Pians and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How 4 Did It’? (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, eerie auestion BOK cand *SHOW B DDidd U9? ....ceeccscseereseeeeonee neces 3.00 
Every Day Pians and Either Practical Selections or School Ye2vr............ -. 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai: BB .oreecsecccererceresereoreees eee 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertaiiuments and ‘‘How I Did [t’?... ; = ie 


Seeley’s Question Zook (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It’’... 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Prae NS esions oe 17S 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest. Point) 
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MYSTERIOUS 


§ unseen health-builders, vita- § 
mines are essential factors 
in promoting the nutrition 
of the body. This fact adds 
new importance to 


Scotts Emulsion 


of pure vitamine-bearing cod- § 
a, liver oil. It isa food f 
% tonic that helps 
assure normal growth 
and strength of 
children and i ask | 





people. Always as 
for "Scon s Emulsion ! 
on @ 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
GRRE? GEinS GD GRID GED GD @ 








NewWay: to Make 
Moncy at Home 


Do you need money! National organization, Fireside Industries, 
has a few openings for new members. Wonderful any, way to earn 
$5, $10 or more every day right in your own hom Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We tench} ‘you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fires 
side Industries, how ou earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how om ct complete outfit FREE. Write toda: iF; 
enclosing 2c. stam =p. RESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department. 7 


EARN MONEY 


In Spare Time 


Introduce guaranteed silk hosiery to friendsand 
others. We deliver and collect. Details Free. 


Empire Hosiery Corporation, 
1819 Broadway, New York. 


$1800 fora a Story! 


R etacte aiere 22 8n American id $1800 

R tacts ort story. f-2 igarain ~4 ‘ell 

rate dreams thi ams this ia woman b Nie nd nee wey to f foatie 

instruction will g will py seh ay the t siamo es Fee in in your py 4 

oe A at late Jack Londom ieaiconniagel 
for new booklet *‘How To rye.” "g 
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NOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short S$ 
Dept. 160: t Story Det indiana 









































Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine | 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12]] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


U. S. Supply Company, SJ-26, Greenville, Pa. 


SCHOOL BOX 


with Fountain Pen, Pen- &  pameene! 
cils, Knife, Pen Holder, see - ray 
Erase’ ‘or selling 36 a 
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This new irats device called 
es BETWEEN TEETH where 


ae or Your teeth are never clean unt! you 
clean Between. F 


Lossy DENTAL Co. (Dept. 80) Evanston, In. 





AGENTS— — Introducing new style Goar- 


anteed Hosiery--must wear or replaced free--your pay in advance- 
steady income: -repeat orders--experience unnecessary, You write 
orders--we deliver ee collect, Outfit furnished, all colors and 
grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2811, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 
CROCHETING LINGER 

Instructions lete sample and 10¢c in pte 

PARIS ART WORKS, 800, New Haven, Conn. 


$50 A Wee EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 


—— booklet for stamp tells 

ow. Sample and plan 25c, Free 

12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
AT ONCE-§3 pe ytt CAPABLE LADIES 
5L, demonstrate and 

sell dealers. $40.00 to one. ata R. R. fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG co, ept. D, Omaha, Neb. 
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True Cat Stories 
(Continued from page 26) 


parish calls. She sat on the porch 
curled up in a ball until Mr. Mansfield 
came out. The Mansfields had a new 
rowboat on the lake, and one day they 
went for a ride. Beauty followed as 
usual, so they took her along. She 
didn’t think much of the water. In 
fact, when they reached the middle of 
the ‘lake, she jumped out and swam 
clear to shore. She was so disgusted 
that she did not come home for two 
days. 

She used to open Harold’s bedroom 
door by putting her paw on the latch. 
Then she would climb onto his bed. If 
Harold refused to wake up and pet 
her, she would wash his nose with her 
rough little tongue. She made a first- 
rate alarm clock. 


The Chickadee 


(Continued from page 61) 


cling to the wire with his toes, while 
bang, bang goes his little beak until he 
gets all he wants. With a few rapid 
motions he can also take off the outer 
covering of a sunflower seed. If you 
try to split a sunflower seed with your 
finger nail you will realize that in or- 
der to shell the seed so rapidly Black- 
cap’s little bill must be very strong in- 
deed. It is this that enables him to 
get at so many insect eggs and larve 
in the bark of trees. 

When warm weather comes, we do 
not often see him about our houses. 
He slips off with his mate to the deep 
woods, there to make his nest and rear 
his young. He finds that it requires a 
surprising lot of insects to feed his 
tiny bunches of gray fluff. This is 
the reason that the chickadee is such 
a help to the farmer. In winter Black- 
cap eats the eggs of insects that de- 
stroy the crops, orchards, and shade 
trees, and in summer he does his best 
to get all the insects that have escaped 
his watchfulness during the winter. 


The Elkhead Geography 


(Continued from page 43) 

a blockhouse, built in 1872 by the trail- 
maker and Indian fighter, Jim Baker. 
Colorado occupies eleven pages, with 
twenty maps and two hundred and 
forty-two illustrations. As Western- 
ers we felt that the usual custom of 
giving the New England States first 
place, should be broken. Consequently 
Colorado was followed by California, 
Oregon and Washington, and from the 
Pacific Coast we progressed eastward. 

The two hundred and ninety maps 
merit special attention. There are 
political and relief maps, and those 
dealing with soil, rainfall, population, 
temperature, geologic formations, to- 
pography, the distribution of livestock, 
orchards, leading field crops, manu- 
facturing, commerce and mining. One 
set of maps from the United States 
Weekly Weather Report, indicates the 
progress of cyclonic storm centers 
across the country. Being cut from 
current issues, they were vitalized by 
the child’s vivid memories of recent 
climatic changes. Cities are presented 
by large scale maps that show their 
transportation facilities, as harbors, 
docks and railroads. Others show the 
war zones, new countries of Europe 
and the mandates of the Versailles 
Treaty. One indicates the yearly ad- 
vance of the boll weevil since its ad- 
vent from Mexico. These maps are 
up-to-the-minute and by their clear- 
ness, their coloring and their relief 
features fascinate even one who has 
traveled to lands beyond the seas. 
Interspersed among the pictures are 
diagrams that graphically summarize 
facts regarding population, industries 
and commerce. So suggestive is a 
chart prepared by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Arkansas that one 
is led to believe that he combines the 
qualifications of an expert in educa- 
tion with those of the successful ad- 
vertising manager. The picture of the 





WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. ImPERIAL Co., D-5, Parsons, Kansas. 





Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do 





it! Get one of our Large Size Ther- 





MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
; 26c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes. N.Y. 


mometers free of all cost. Read Page 7. 
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‘The modern quarter of Mukden. ancient catital of Manchune 


Manchuria 


An Oriental Frontier Country 


Romance attaches to the American “frontier days” and to the 
development that followed the pioneers. A similar transformation 
is being enacted in the Far East. Since the organization of the 
South Manchuria Railway at the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Manchuria has seen fifteen years of remarkable progress. 


Manchuria, which has been called “The Garden of China,” is 
situated in the northeastern part of China, and embraces an area of 
365,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 25,000,000 
people—principally Manchus, Chinese and Japanese. Every spring 
from 350,000 to 450,000 coolies migrate from Shantung to the 
Manchurian farms and industrial towns along the railway. While 
the majority return south like swallows when winter comes, many 
thousands stay in Manchuria and make their homes there. 


The climate is like that of the 
northern sections of the United States. 
Twenty-seven million acres are under 
cultivation, the main crops consisting of 
soya beans (which are converted into 
various bean products), kaoliang, wheat 
and other grains. Tussah silk (pongee) 
is one of the products of Manchuria; 
and tobacco, beet sugar and live stock 
are adding to its wealth. The mountains 
are rich in lumber, and the mines, 
especially coal at Foshen and iron at 
Anshan, are being developed and are 
among the most productive in the 
Orient. Manufacturing industries have 
been established at many points. 


Along the South Manchuria Rail- 
way there have been built modern cities. 
Schools, hospitals, clubs, libraries, labor- 
atories, electric light and power, etc., 
have been established by the railway 


company. Besides these cities there are 
charming summer resorts along the coast 
and in the mountains. 

The principal seaports are Dairen, 
Antung and Yingkou. Dairen ranks 
next to Shanghai as the greatest port 
in China in volume of trade. The 
foreign trade of Manchuria has grown 
phenomenally, and a very considerable 
part of this trade is with the United 
States, because it is to America that 
the builders of Manchurian industries 
have come for machinery and materials. 


The South Manchuria Railway—an 
American-equipped line of the most 
modern construction — is transformin 
this ancient and once forbidden land: 
as the transcontinental railroads trans. 
formed the American West. 

Civilization and modern economic 
progress follow the rails. 


Your Host and Guide 


South MancHuria 
® raitway © 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


| 

| 

| 

To any teacher filling out the l 
accompanying coupon we will 

send a set of colored picture | 

I 

| 

| 

| 


Name 
post cards of Manchuria and 
a copy of an illustrated travel 
folder, descriptive of the prin- Addie 


cipal cities and industries of 
Manchuria. 


City 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 
111 Broadway, New York. 





Please send me the post cards and booklet of Manchuria. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


PO 9O-9 «Tew 


tedb.dt.7 
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g)-75 mete. 
With Disappearing 2 75 

Glass Doors 3 Loder Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 








‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiv eappearance, Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No.24 

Little Falls, N. ¥. 


he C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. C 
Mfrs, Sectional Bookcases and o Hung Cabinets 











by mail from DR. RICHARD 
BURTON, “greatest authority 
of them all,’ who personally 
corrects the lessons. He also offers Re- 
vision and Criticism Service for a few 
amateurs and professionals. His students 
have made thousands from their stories 
—one nearly $100,000.00, Great opportuni- 
ty for teachers with their education, spare 
time and need of extra money, Legitimate side 
line, more money, prestige, advancement. 
‘osts nothing to inve stigate Write today for 
PREF book ‘‘Short-Story Writing’ and prof- 
it sharing plan. Laird Extension Institute, 
46 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
un evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 





Dr. Richard 
Burton 


















The “‘MAXIXE” is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 

Sent Postpaid on re aceipt of $1.00, or 


with l5e xtra bis ades $2. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd Se..N.Y. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 

Imake myself hear a fter being deaf for 25 years 

with these Artificial E ar Drums. , 
t 















. . 
story, how I] got deaf and how 


1 make you hear. Address Mei ted Ea Drum 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Put Sov. 5.1% 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Det, Mich. 


THREE BEST GRADE PENCILS 
aS Perl 


SS STERN 
RETTY FLORAL BOX 3O CENTS 
ADVERTISING PENCIL CO. WALBROOK 2 BALTO,MD. 
There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


huge, well-fed steer that typifies the 
cattle industry makes it evident, with- 
out reference to the accompanying 
figures, that cattle outrank other kinds 
of Arkansas livestock. In the same 
way we know that mules rank second, 
horses third. Crops, minerals, manu- 
factures, and the growth of the state 
in population and revenue are shown 
in the same forceful way. 

And now for a brief indication of 
the manner in which the construction 
of this book correlated geography with 
other school studies. The extensive 
letter writing required gave excellent 
practice in that important branch of 
composition and did it under the stim- 
ulation of writing genuine business let- 
ters to important officials. The letters 
were inspected by the teacher before 
being mailed. Sometimes the pupil’s 
letters brought from the officials ad- 
dressed requests for a more detailed 
statement of the kinds of material that 
would be useful. Sometimes the plac- 
ing of his name on a mailing list re- 
sulted in his receiving from commer- 
cial clubs and land promotion com- 
panies dozens of booklets containing 
interesting pictures and _ diagrams. 
These experiences gave the class the 
feeling of being in touch with the wide 
world,—a feeling especially useful in 
a mountain school eighteen miles from 
a railroad. 

History was correlated with geog- 
raphy at a hundred points; for exam- 
ple, the maps showing the results of 
the Great War; the photograph of the 
Disarmament Conference; or, to deal 
with prehistoric times, the comprehen- 
sive views of the Cliff Dwellers in 
Mesa Verde National Park. As an 
example in physiology, there is the 
picture of a cow that was illegally sold 
after having reacted to the tuberculin 
test. Beside this is another picture,— 
a picture of six tubercular children, 
the cow’s victims. As for agriculture, 
hundreds of views show the best farm 
methods, the convenience and joy of 
model buildings, high grade stock and 
modern equipment. The views of first 
class roads, fine school buildings, city 
playgrounds and parks, unconsciously 
prepare the child’s mind for better cit- 
izenship. 

The illustrations of the Elkhead 
Geography usually arouse enough in- 
terest in the pupil so that he asks for 
more information. This is in part 
provided by two dozen volumes—prin- 
cipally state and national publications 
—which came in answer to the class’s 
requests for material. Supplementary 
also are the files of the National Geog- 
raphic Magazine, The Mentor and the 
regular textbooks of the school. 

It is evident that the completion of 
this book required many, many hours 
of work. Did it pay? Did the pupils 
who spent this time gain a satisfactory 
knowledge of geography? Is_ this 
method of study, involving as it does 
planning, organizing of material, ac- 
tual construction work and the master- 
ing of difficulties, justified by the re- 
sults? The following incident pro- 
vides a partial answer. During the 
last week of school a contest in geog- 
raphy was held between the class and 
the people of the community. The 
questions were prepared by a county 
superintendent of schools. Among the 
contestants for the community were 
college graduates and teachers. The 
thirteen-year-old members of the sev- 
enth grade clearly demonstrated their 
superior knowledge even when meas- 
ured by the specific type of question 
used in the contest. 





Window Boxes 
By Gertrude C. Pitts 


I have had so much success with arti- 
ficial window boxes that I would like 
to pass the idea on. We loved flowers 
and plants in the schoolroom, but it 
was impossible to keep them from 
freezing. So we stretched plain wrap- 
ping paper across the front of the win- 
dow ledge. In the space between the 
window and paper was placed excel- 
sior. All kinds of paper flowers were 
put in it. They could be changed 
often. Many of the designs were those 
given in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS, 


January 1923 











Ohe 
Happy Hour 


Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
PREPAID PRICES: 
Pac Givers 16 Cents per Copy 
Cloth Covers 24 Cents per Copy 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary: Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
ok SSE delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 

















ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child's hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully oneuna ‘until shay have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point.) 
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‘Graded Language 
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and Composition 


A New 





















































Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
Strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,{nsfone., 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade } 16 cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade Inlimp 

Book Vil—For Seventh Grade 24 cents 

Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] ~ per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed thronghout the course Compo- 
sition work is ceveloped by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training dramati- 
zation stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 

1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8 Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient- - 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Arachne—A Dramatization 
(Continued from page 80) 


giving the effect of all three swinging 
to the right. Alternate with left, step- 
ping forward each time through eight 
measures. Right forward step, weight 
on right foot. Left pointed in back, 
arms high. (One measure.) Skip 


movement can be continued at the last 
as maidens leave the stage. 
(Arachne comes with her loom.) 


Ist MAIpbEN—Oh, here’ comes | 


Arachne! 
ALtL—Greetings, Arachne. 


ARACHNE—Greetings all. (Begins 


to put up her loom.) 


2np MatneN—Why did you boast | 


you could weave better than the god- 
dess Athena? 

ARACHNE—Because I think I can. 

38RD MaIpeEN—But if you cannot 
and lose your contest, do you not fear 
her power? 

ARACHNE—I fear nothing. 

AtLt—Oh, Arachne. 

1st MAIDEN—The gods are all pow- 
erful, you know, and Athena is much 
wiser and greater than the others. 

38RD MAIDEN—Indeed she is. 

2ND MAIDEN—She’s the daughter of 
mighty Zeus himself. 

4TH MAWEN-—Do you not remember 
that she leaped full grown from his 
brain? 

ARACHNE—Why all this idle talk? I 
tell you I fear not. 

4TH MAmEN—Athena comes. 

AtL—All hail, Athena! Wise and 
mighty art thou. 

ATHENA—Greetings to you _ all. 
Now for the contest. (Athena ayr- 
ranges her loom and both begin to 
weave industriously. Maidens group 
themselves around the looms.) 

Ist MAIDEN—Beautiful. 

2nD MAInbEN—Wonderful. 

38RD MAIpDEN—What a= marvelous 
piece of work! 

4TH MAmEN—Oh I know Arachne’s 
story. It tells about the mighty Zeus. 
He came to earth one day in the form 
of a great white bull and carried off 
the maiden Europa. 

6TH MAIpEN—Isn’t he beautiful, so 
fair and white, with the garlands of 
roses around his neck! 

4tTH MAIDEN—See how powerful he 
looks as he swims in the mighty sea! 

8TH MAIDEN—And how the maiden 
Europa swings her arms and cries for 
help! 

ATHENA (rising, goes to look at 
Arachne’s work)—It is indeed a beau- 
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% a Steere Se 
aes left, right, left. (One measure.) 
= > Series of Leader ori, ree circle of three. | 
Inexpensive back with weight on right foot, 
Graded Language son ary bowing low, left foot pointed in the The art of sewing and the construction of garments constitute 
and Composition ot gl Pag measure.) Forward the most important parts of the Domestic Art curriculum and 
on Providing hich oe left on toe — ae selecting the right sewing machine is, therefore, the first con- 
tei TO a Practical pig - ne measure.) ontinue al- sideration. 
ernating through four more measures, 
" Course ee cage’ og Rei The SINGER should, as a matter of course, be preferred because 
i in Language ||| pointed in yg Bet ng rhe high. ‘One most teachers have become familiar with its use in their college 
Work oo. bow — right, left. (One vawenwe 
ofa] Team | measure. ight forward step, weight 7e disti , y achines. e} . ieio av 
! for All the on right, left pointed in back, arms in — oe ed ne Rennie Pe pp either fae ti ic 01 
| Grades high. (One measure.) Skip left, : € as |} re »¢ 4 the en re field o se wing machine con- 
right, left. (One measure.) Swing sone The superior quality of this construction is universally 
forward and back, as at the first of the conceded. 
Prepaid Prices dance, for the last four measures. This SINGER SERVICE 





THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 





SINGER SHOPS are located in every city, and in nearly every 
town; thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of 
communication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make 
such machine adjustments as may be required. This service is 
unique, and is appreciated by all teachers. 


We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used 
and number of scholars in sewing class. 


We also furnish, without charge, to teachers only, cards useful in 
nature and geography study and for kindergarten work. Apply 
by letter to appended address stating number of each required. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. For these special prices 
address— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 

















You should 
have this 





Free Book on Playerounds 


Every teacher, educator and school official inter- 


Inexpensive tiful piece of work. ; 
% ARACHNE (still boastful)—Did I not : 
othe use of the books comprising the “Grad- 1) tel] you I sth thet ‘col am than any ested in playgrounds should have a copy of Medart 





equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 


other? 

ATHENA—Child, beware of thy 
words. Be not too boastful. I too 
have finished my weaving. 

Ist MAIDEN (looking at Athena’s 
loom)—It tells the wonderful story of 
her contest with Poseidon. 

3RD MAIDEN—See, Arachne, here are 
the people of Athens who called upon 
the gods to help them name their city. 





Catalog ‘“M-7” — everywhere recognized as the 
most complete and informative book of its kind. 








and more expensive books even though the u » 
latter are used successively by different The mighty Poseidon, ruler of the sea, | 


oo where the books are purchased and Athena, responded, | 
- eae 2 
tip the pupils the very low price places the (TH MAIDEN—Here is Poseidon and 
series easily within the reach of every one. beside him that wonderful horse. 
9TH MAIDEN—Oh, yes, the story said 
Send a trial order today. For prices see ||| that when he stuck his trident deep in- 
OSES ree aoe. to the earth a mighty horse arose and 


oe all the people cheered wildly. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. PMaiEN—And Athena but FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


2ND 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. Potomac and DeKalb Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For 50 years Medart Equipment has been the choice of ex- 
perienced buyers— because it is SAFE, SERVICEABLE and 
DURABLE. Our prices are reasonable-—lower than you 
would expect for equipment of such outstanding merit. 
Write today for catalog “M-7”—it will be sent you FREE. 





raised her hand and a beautiful olive 











i tree stood in all its beauty. = NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street. a 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA ist MamipEN—It is a beautiful tree SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building. 
Order from Nearest Point. and Athena herself is wonderful. 
5TH MAImDEN—’Tis no wonder the 8 a 














The Instructor 


Graded School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries provide supplementary reading of 
the highest character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the 
primary class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have 
attained the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 

These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possi- 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year. 


The Instructor School Library Books 


ay The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 

or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 


The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world's best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of present day writers with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 

are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 
Hi It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er's direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 



































The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov- 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 





Instructor School Library “A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, where 
fewer books may be desired than are contained 
in the Complete Instructor School Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises the 


books for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 
8 and 4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. Each group of twenty- 


i i i q i i i Iphabetical 
five books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an alp 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher's use is included with each library. Except that 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 

Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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people chose to call the city Athens 
after Athena, for her gift means 
peace and power forever more. 

7TH MAIDEN—And Poseidon’s gift 
meant power and war always. 

8TH MAIDEN—Athena doth ever give 
peace and power. 

ALL—AIll hail, Athena, the wise, who 
gives peace and power to the people. 
She is the most marvelous weaver. 

ATHENA—Do you see now, Arachne? 

ARACHNE (slowly) — Yes, indeed, 
thou art far more wonderful than I. 

ATHENA—Because of your pride and 
boastfulness, vain girl, you shall al- 
ways spin and weave, and people 
watching your constant weaving shal] 
say “Poor Arachne” and shall recount 
the story of your boasting and the re- 
sult of this contest. Away! 

(Maidens close in around Athena 
and Arachne disappears.) 

MAIDENS—Poor Arachne, she is no 
more. In her place is only a horrid 
little black spider. 

ATHENA—It is indeed sad, but mor- 


tals should never tempt the gods. Will 
you dance for me, my maidens! 
MAIDENS—Repeat the dance. (They 


do so.) 
ATHENA—Thank you one and all, 
Now farewell. 
AutLt—All hail, Athena! Wise and 
powerful art thou. Farewell. 
(Maidens dance off the stage.) 





Helping Pupils to Learn New 
Acts 
(Continued from page 22) 


closely and you will have no trouble.” 
But the pupil did have trouble and 
plenty of it. The teacher became im- 
patient and scolded, and the child be- 
came more confused and did worse, if 
possible, at each succeeding trial. The 
lesson was finally brought to an end 
with the teacher irritated and the pupil 
defeated and nervous. The lesson was 
a complete failure, and the pupil was 
harmed rather than helped, because 
she had lost confidence and dreaded the 
next lesson. Nothing good can be said 
for such crude, wasteful, and harmful 
teaching as this. 





Imagine 


Here are a few of the difficulties of 
the English Language: 

A flock of ships is called a fleet. 

A fleet of sheep is called a flock. 

A flock of girls is called a bevy. 

A bevy of wolves is called a pack. 

A pack of thieves is called a gang. 

A gang of angels is called a host. 

A host of porpoises is called a shoal. 

A shoal of cattle is called a herd. 

A herd of children is called a troop. 

A troop of partridges is called a 
covey. 

A covey of beauties is called a gal- 
axy. 

A galaxy of ruffians is called a 
horde. 

A horde of rubbish is called a heap. 

A heap of oxen is called a drove. 

A drove of blackguards is called a 
mob. 

A mob of whales is called a school. 

A school of worshippers is called a 
congregation. 





In peace or war, in prosperity or in 
adversity, the true patriot is he who 
maintains the highest standard of 
honor, purity, and justice for his coun- 
try’s laws and rulers and actions. The 
true patriot is he who is as willing to 
sacrifice his time and strength and 
property to remove political shame and 
reform political corruption, as_ he 
would be ready to answer the call to 
battle against a foreign foe. The true 
patriot is he who works and votes, with 
the same courage that he would show 
in arms, in order that the aspirations 
of a noble people may be embodied in 
the noblest rulers. For, after all, 
when history completes the record and 
posterity pronounces the verdict, it is 
by the moral quality of their leaders 
and representatives that a people’s 
patriotism must be judged.—Henry 
van Dyke. 





Typewriters *S2\, dt CO Rosedale, Kansas 
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SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


ee ee 





er Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
4 Illustrated. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 


$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for +‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia,Pa, 











Get Rid of Moles 


) A simple, safe home treatment— 
} 15 years’ success in my practice. 


? Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M., D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


How to 




















EwRITERS 


We Save You 50 % 


the Famous ing ¥ 
juaran asnew. Lowest cash prices. 
Time payments or rentals with Special Dur- 
e privilege, stock in U- S. 
Write for special prices and terms. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.495, CHICAGO 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


*" “WRITE FOR 

7 INFORMATION 
) 4 a plepre PNT Vugceler O Nd meena 
Mis, 203 VICTOR BLDG DAVENPORT IOWA 








All thie jewelry is youre for selling only siz Boxes 
Mentho Nova Salve at 2Sc. ‘ul for caterrahs 

cuts, burns, influenza, etc. When sold return $1.50 @: 
+ 0nd all Sve plecesare yours. Wegive musical rasehichace | 
Phonesraphs, watches, tere. ete. Orderé bores today, 
U. S. Supply Company. Box JE 28, Greenville, Pa. 


LINEN MARKER 


Rubber Stamp, (your name on it) rubber stamp pad, Tube 
of genuine Indelible Ink guaranteed, all for $1.00. Print 
your name. Send registered letter. express or money 
order to Poro Stamp Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D.J.MAHLER, 403-A Mahler Park, 














Providence, R. I 





We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 








WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall (i X 
mathoring butterflies, insects? Ibuy Bias 
hundreds of kinds for collection. Some worth 
$1 to $7 each. simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures rice list. set posted 
now. Send’10 cents (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Propectus. Mr. Sinclair 
in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 











Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
eloped for 6c; lg 2c each. aay me serv- 
e. Expert work. Roanoke Photo ishing 

pa 242 Bell Avenue, Roanc Va. 





Free Vocational Analysis 


Are you in the right vocation? Are you satisfied? Could you make 
more money and be happier in another line of work? Are you 
undecided? Our VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS will answer these 
questions for you. FREE TO TEACHERS for limited period. 
Send for Analysis blanks and information at once. 
Vocational Service Bureau, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, um. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money. 
Heer. pleasant Work. Full or spare time. 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
507 Fitzcharles Bidg. TRENTON, N. J. 














100%--INVESTMENT.--100% 
A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! 
Diploma: Bachelor of Fedagogy, or other 
degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 














SONG WRITERS 


Have you song poems? I have real proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 
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All Tog 
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America 
Angry V 
Annie L 
Anvil C 
Auld La 
Battle € 
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Cradle § 
Cuckoo, 
Darling 
Dearest | 
Dip, Boy 
Dixie La 
Donkey, 
Evening 
Fair Ha 
Farmer, 
Flag of 
Flow Ger 
Follow 
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The Child and the Book ~ 


4 Th G Id B kb f By Christopher Morley 
f 7 Oo en oo Oo Last night, a warm clear summer 


evening, I took a stroll up a queer lit- 


y tle street here in Philadelphia, in an 
odd tangle of forlorn brick alleys that 
Son. | lie off one of the oldest squares in the 





‘ | city. In the hush of the after-supper 
_ The Best All-round Song Book _|\|'22",2th, ime tac dust Mepne P 





























ion fever of color still in the sky far over- 
little causeway of brick pavement. It 
Think of it! 
was not even ten feet. There was 
small windows, still showing the folds 
all with Words 


° . head, I cz iet, cl - 
Just the Song Book to Use in Celebrating the | || row byway of twostory houses. They 
was quite literally an alley—a place 
for walking, no thoroughfare for vehi- 
174 . something about that tiny street that 9 
’ PAWOLNTTE pa at a rotten Its humility oad Women! Battle Creek § 

of the World ES) Pe its pathetic cleanliness, its honest sim- 
f the ironing; the box of geraniums 

at ae doccuass the little sina oman Your § AT HOME 
in the middle of the alley where some 

and Music 


National Week of Song---February 18 to 24 | ||| Writ. \or) tiny white morble steps on a 
cles, as the space between the houses 
plicity, the muslin curtains at the 1 i 
ect Soup Priceless Benefits Now 
urchins were playing in the overflow Glorious Condition of Body and 







































of water. p 
f l On the doorstep of one of these Nerves Is At Last Possible 

or only houses I found a little girl reading. to Those Unable to Attend 

5 Ce ts yy eS - jad a nine — old. World-Famous Sanitarium 

n 342002 222 9 awe Bake 3 iy canna All round her, children were playing ; * : 
— noisy games, but she was bent over For Personal Treatment 
- ‘ , . her book, absorbed and carried away. ave 

N this extremely low priced song book you will find a collection of songs ithe any bh + hiblionhas— hati INETEEN out of twenty women are 
that will t th . t f woul 1 e any ones ibuophag—or sha only half alive! Only one in twenty 
at will meet the requirements of every occasion. I say librovore—I can never see any- iuiek ia tones tot of sound 


organs, strong nerves and abundant health. 


A better song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every |] | one reading a book without a passion o} 
one of which is suited to school and community singing. Each song is com-|]| to find b ; foul fair The rest are half submerged mentally and 
x > oO nd out, y means foul or fair, physically; in their half-health a dozen 



































‘plete with words and music. what it is. So I stopped and said, petty ailments keep them from feeling and 
| ‘ “Well, sister, what are you reading?” appearing their best. 
Songs for Every Occasion ae. story,” she said, looking up pone if FP ag mapa a Lemmy ‘who 
P i a . with a clear, natural smile, not in the oe tot al ches age. obi — nese 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, motion songs, |} | Jeast frightened or abashed gg med oe =i 7 mend,  e 
" : . : s Sane ot . ° y, *xpression, e arvelous 
sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, vaca- “What story?” I said. Battle Cresk system—the identical course 
tion songs, Patriotic and National songs, songs for special days, including She showed me the book. It was of physical reconstruction used at Battle 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number of rounds Fifty Old Stories Retold. I didn’t see gpa —— So is now in form 
. 4 y Y ? . 7 4 Pp ye, four conv ence. 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. the name of the reteller, but the title es eyecare eee 
° ° - > . , 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, suitable for|] | of the storv in which her small mind Eat and Be Well and 
schools of all kinds. It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to|] | was swimming was “The Three Other K Cle “ Inside” 
‘College, and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and, besides all|]| Wise Men of Gotham.”. I knew there cep Vlean ~ inside 
this it has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs—stories every Am-|]| had been three Wise Men of Gotham ee, a ee ee 
. erican should know. An ideal book for assembly singing. but these Other Three were new to me. placed in your hands you have the secret 
} It contains 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden yel- I was intensely eager to sit down of a clear complexion. | Constipation—in- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. . beside her and read with her, but I these are what cause sallow, muddy skins 
Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, postpaid. In was half afraid someone would come --and such condition is Nature's sign of 
lots of one hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, transportation payable by|] | out of the house and think I was a bad health. 
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Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar] Keller's American Hymn]Praise for Peace Homeward Fly ster reading in the slums is to me the lez he pasily prty enio bh ris set Pe 
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This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. Only 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. These are not the theories of a single 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches, 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

Size, Binding, Ete. Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
each 9x12 inches. There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 
The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally read- 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
5 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 


is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
The Price of the Books next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 


payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE | USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Every order for F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, Date. ...oeeeeeee19. 00. 

You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
Aids and Devices for volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 











: Primary Plans for one year, I haveindicated by a cross mark (x) in 
Teachers is accepted one of the squares below the manner in which paymentis to be made. 
I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
under en absolute O of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense an 

we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 


Cl I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you byletter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate Py» cross mark (x) 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


CT Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


CT] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lewa [hexs.cr’race) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


“Johnny,” said the teacher. reprov- 
ingly, “you misspelled most -of the 
words in your composition.” ‘“Yes’m; 
I’m going to be a dialect. writer.” 

“In time of trial,” said the preacher, 
“what brings us greatest comfort?” 
“An acquittal,” responded a person 
who should never have been admitted. 


Old Jones—Can you give my 


daughter the luxuries to which she has 


been accustomed? Cholly—Not much 
longer. That’s why I want to get 
married. 


“So Miss Banger played for you? 
She claims that she can make the 
piano speak.” “Well, I’ll bet if it 
spoke it would say: ‘Woman, you have 
played me false.’ ” 


Colored Gentleman (arriving at hos- 
pital to visit friend)—How’s Bill to- 
day? Nurse—He’s convalescing. Col- 
ored Gentleman—I'll wait outside till 
he’s through. 


Prospective Roomer—My dear lady, 
the last place I stayed at the landlady 
wept when I left. Landlady—Oh, did 
she! Well, I ain’t going to. I wants 
my money in advance. 


“Why did Percy van Dubb give up 
trying to trace his ancestry?” “He 
said that the farther back he went the 
harder it was, until at last he found 
himself completely up a tree.” 

Patron (crossly)—Say, waiter, what 
are these black specks in my cereal? 
Waiter (after a close inspection)— 
Dunno, sir, unless it’s some of them 
vitamines everyone is talking about 
now. 

Charlotte—Saw Joe at the pictures 
with Mabel on Saturday night. Aren’t 
you keeping company with him now? 
Gladys—No. I asked him if he liked 
her better than me and he said yes—so 
I threw him over. 

“I’ve got you at last,” he cried. 
“Move if you dare, move! It’s taken 
me many years, but at last I’ve got 
you where I want you! Now I dare 
you to move!” “Yep, you’re right,” 
replied his friend, “it’s the first game 
of checkers you ever did win from me.” 


The judge did not seem to appreciate 
the remarks of the lawyer for the de- 
fense. (Several years before they had 
had a fight over the question of reli- 
gion.) At last the judge interrupted 
the lawyer and said, “Do you not know 
that everything you are saying is going 
in one ear and out the other?” The 
lawyer turned to him and replied, 
“Your honor, what is to prevent?” 

“Hum,” said the magazine editor, 
“this is going a bit too far.” “What’s 
the trouble?” “A chap who says he 
has received fifty rejection slips from 
me in the last twelve months states in 
this note that he’d like to meet me.” 
“Well, you might grant the poor devil 
an interview.” “But he adds, ‘in an 
alley, after dark.’ ” 

A certain professor confided to a 
friend that he had been very happy 
when, after years of wooing, the lady 
of his choice had said “Yes.” “But 
why did you break the engagement so 
soon after?” asked the friend. “It 
was she who dissolved it.” “Really? 
How did that happen?” “It was due 
to my _ accursed absentmindedness. 
When a few days later I called at her 
home, I again asked her to marry me.” 

A well-known judge dined recently 
at a West End hotel, where the man 
who takes care of the hats is celebrated 
for his memory about the ownership of 
headgear. ‘How do you know that is 
my hat?” the judge asked, as his silk 
hat was presented to him. “I don’t 
know it, sir,” said the man. “Then 
why do you give it to me?” insisted 
the bewildered judge. ‘Because you 
gave it to me, sir,” replied the man, 
without moving a muscle of his face. 


The costumier came forward to at- 
tend to the nervous old beau who was 
mopping his bald and shining poll with 
a big silk handkerchief. “And what 
can I do for you?” he asked. “I want 
a little help in the way of a sugges- 
tion,” said the old fellow. “I intend 
going to the French students’ mas- 


_wrong with that sentence. 
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querade ball to-night, and I want a dis. 
tinctly original costume—something [ 
may be sure no one else will wear, 
What would you suggest?” The cos- 
tumier looked him over attentively, be- 
stowing special notice on the gleaming 
nob. “Well, I’ll tell you,” he said then, 
thoughtfully, “why don’t you sugar 


' your head and go as a pill?” 


Going to the blackboard the teacher 
wrote this sentence: . “The horse and 
the cow was in the stable.” “Now, 
children,” she said, “there is something 
Who can 
correct it and tell: why it is wrong?” : 
One small boy waved his hand excited- 
ly and the teacher -called -upon him. 
“It’s wrong,” he said. with importance, . 
“It ought to be ‘The cow and-the horse 
was in the stable,’ because ladies al- 
ways ought to go first.” . 

An Englishman who had lost both 
arms and both legs was obliged to so- 
licit alms. As he sat on his street cor- 
ner one day an Irishman passed by and 
dropped fifty cents into his hat. Al- 
most immediately the Irishman return- 
ed and gave him fifty cents more. 
“You are a good man,” said a kind- 
looking old lady, “to give that unfortu- 
nate man so much.” “Faith, I’d give 
him more if I could,” said the Irish- 
man, “for he’s the only Englishman I 
have iver seen thrimmed to suit me.” 


The wife of a Methodist minister in 
West Virginia has been married three 
times. Her maiden name was Par- 
tridge, her first husband was named 
Robin, her second husband Sparrow, 
the present Quaile. There are now two 
young Robins, one Sparrow and three 
Quailes in the family. One grandfather 
was a Swan and another a Jay, but 
he’s dead now and a Bird of Paradise. 
They live on Hawk avenue, Eagleville, 
Canary Island, and the fellow who 
wrote this is a Lyre and a relative of 
the family. 


W. F 4 t =x Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
PATOL SA asics.’ viterary bureau, N16, Hannibal, Me. 


FREE ADVICE on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 
Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 











and Carnival Novelties at 
Paper Hats lowest prices, Circular free. 
Advertising Novelty Co., Station F, Baltimore,Md. 
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Pints Lanthe Nova salve at 25c° : 
U. &) Supply Co.Dep.JC-27 Greenville, Pa. 
degre gg A or Photoplay 


WRIT ERS to sell. Submit Mss. at 


once to Music Sales Co,, Dept. 101, St.Louis, Mo. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 





HAVE YOU A SONG- 














$10 to $100 paid by 48 ies. No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo 
Superior Work 


Films Developed 20 3.niz- 


Special Trial Offer: Any size film developed for 5c, 
prints 2c each. G. F. Dove Co., Broadway, Virginia 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


CL A FOR MODELING 


Write For Particulars. 
THE SALEM CHINA CO., SALEM, OHIO 


: $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: #25-53°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


OZARK FARMS-2"** south of St. Louis, Mo., 

fine for fruit, truck, poultry, 
great health resort, beautiful scenery, 10-20-40 acre 
farms priced low on easy payments. Only those 
who have no land need apply. J. J. Hamilton, 
517 W-4-Chanute, Kansas. 























ATTENTION TE “tT 

ATTENTION TEACHERS 

Send us your favorite film negative and 50c for sample 

1923 THERMOMETER calendar, hand tinted, make a 

nice Xmas gift. AZ-U-LYK-M, Dept.O, Bristol, Vt. 
wore wo ve 








Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration.” You 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 
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PLAY AN INSTRUMENT 
BE POPULAR 





You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists everywhere—at 
dances, theaters, hote!s, amusement parks, etc. Never before such 
a great demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument, the 
way is open to you for earning big money. A knowledge of music 
adds to one’s popularity and prestige, opers the way to travel op- 
portunities and is a source of never ending enjoyment to one’s self. 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. 


Your Latent Musical Talent 


If YOU enjoy music— 

If your nerves tingle when you hear the lively strains of a 
march as the band goes by— 

If you can whistle a tune or hum an air— 

If you can remember tunes— 

If the peal of the organ—or the thunderous crash of the or- 
chestra as it reaches its climaxes stirs your blood— 

If the old songs and melodies that you heard in childhood still 
have the power to move you— 

Then you may know that you have latent musical talent that 
needs only training and development to make you an accom- 
plished musician. 


Music in the Home 


Can a home be a real home without music? Oh, yes, of course— 
after a fashion. But take a glimpse into the best homes through- 
out the length and breadth of our land and you are almost sure to 
find music in some form or another. It may be only a phonograph 
or a player piano, but, in its way, it is MUSIC. Could there be 
stronger proof that music has, indeed, an almost universal appeal? 

If parents only realized what an educational and cultural in- 
fluence music is in the rearing of children, they would eagerly 
seize the opportunity to have them study music. Some of the 
happiest homes are those in which all the members of the fam- 
ily are engaged in the study of music. It affords a common in- 
terest, draws the various members of the family together in 
closer companionship and provides one of the strongest safe- 
guards against outside influences that tend to break up and de- 
stroy the home circle. In this way a smail home orchestra is 
easily formed and, in addition to the endless amount of pleasure 
it affords, it gives each nlayer practical orchestra experience 
which will be invaluable in a professional way. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at your 
disposal the broad teaching experience of some of the greatest 
Master Musicians of both America and Europe—lessons that are 
no less than marvelous in their simplicity and thoroughness, 
leading you from the first rudiments of music to a complete 
mastery of your favorite instrument. Endorsed by Paderewski. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 732 





You are taught and coached every step of the way by the indi- 
vidual instruction of a specialist. 


Musicians Not Born 


Do not for one moment think that you must be a musical gen- 
ius or unusually gifted in order to learn music, or that musicians 
are “born.” And don’t get the idea, either, that in order to make 
money out of music or give enjoyment to yourself and friends 
you must be a star in the musical firmament. 

No. Where there is one musician of world-wide note, there 
are thousands—yes, tens of thousands, who play well—well 
enough to earn big money as teachers, concert players or play- 
ers in bands and orchestras. 


Popularity 


If you would be popular, know music. At parties, social gath- 
erings, home entertainments, those who can play an instrument 
are the ones singled out to liven things up. Your musical knowl- 
edge will make you a central figure at any social function and 
give you the reputation of being a delightful host or hostess as 
well as a much sought after guest. In no quicker way can you 
surround yourself with a host of friends. 


Low Cost--Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantage of being able to get the very high- 
est grade music lessons from the best teachers in the profession 
right in the privacy of your home at a surprisingly low cost. 
Even if you were to attend the studio of a really high class teach- 
er for individual instruction, you could not begin to get the equal 
of our courses at anywhere near the price we will quote you. 
Easy terms arranged to suit your convenience. 


Mark an X Before Course That Interests You 
AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remember, we will send you 6 FREE LESSONS from any one of the Courses named 
below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you and let us tell you 
what we have done for others—what we can do for you. a 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 732 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Please send me catalog, six free lessons and full information regardin 


course I have marked with an X below. 


(] Piano, Course for Students (| Violin 
[]Piano, Normal Training 
Course for Teachers 

[] Cornet, Amateur 
[] Cornet, Professional 


[ ] Harmony 


|] Guitar 
] Organ 


[_} Voice : 
[|] Mandolin L] Public School “Music 


[| Banjo, 5-String [| Choral Conducting 
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